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East Inp1a Monoroty—Tue Country Traps. 


Besipes the direct trade to our settlements in India and to the 
Chinese Empire, which we have shown to be capable of almost 
indefinite extension, there are other channels of mercantile adven- 
ture within the limits of the Company's Charter, well worthy of the 
attention of the shipping and commercial interests of this country. 
These are familiarly known in India by the name of the Country 
Trade, a subdivision of which, viz. the Malay Trade, we have 
already had occasion to notice in our account of British and Ameri- 
can commerce at Canton. 

The term ‘ Country Trade,’ in its more limited acceptation, is 
confined to the intercourse between the principal Presidencies and 
the inferior ports along the coast of India; in its larger sense, 
in ‘addition to this domestic traffic, it embraces all the relations of 
India with the neighbouring countries, including, on the west, the 
ports of Persia and Arabia; on the east, those of China, Cochin- 
China, Pegue, Siam, Sumatra, Borneo, Java, the Philippines, and 
the Moluceas. A brief description of the history, course, and pro- 
gress of this branch of trade, will, we trust, be interesting to our 
readers, and will complete the picture sketched in the last six 
Numbers of ‘ The Oriental Herald,’ of the commercial wants and 
opportunities of India, China, and the Eastern Islands, We have 
been anxious to trace this general outline of our prospects in the 
East; preparatory to the approaching discussions on the policy of 
renewing the Company's Charter. ‘Those discussions will necessi- 
tate a careful inquiry into the details of Indian administration, 
commerce, and finance, and compel us to a more minute investiga- 
tion of various items and articles of traffic which we have hitherto, 
for the sake of perspicuity, arranged and classified under general 
heads, suggested by the restraints and impediments of the Com- 
pany’s monopoly. 

From the time that the Portuguese arrived in India to within a 
few years of the close of the last century, the trade of Western 
India centered at Surat, to the north of Bombay, and at Calicut, on 
the coast of Malabar. The trade of Surat was almost exclusively 
carried on by two sects of Mohammedans, the Syrians and the 
Boras, the former of whom were emigrants from Syria, the latter 
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from the country of the Afghans. That of Calicut was in the hands 
of another sect of Mohammedans, called the Moplars, who were 
descendants of the Arabs. The principal exports were originally of 
manufactured goods and raw produce to the Persian and Arabian 
Gulfs ; but, about the year 1780, a famine afflicted China, which 
induced the Government of Pekin to direct, by an imperial edict, 
that a large proportion of the lands in which cotton had until then 
been grown, should be devoted to the cultivation of grain. The 
immediate consequence of this edict was a sudden rise in the price 
of cotton, and great encouragement to its production in the coun- 
tries which had relations with China. Surat, for many years, ex- 
ported annually for that market twenty-five thousand bales ; but, 
owing to the danger of its port during the south-west monsoon, 
and the decline of enterprise and wealth among the Musulman 
merchants, the cotton trade afterwards settled at Bombay. After 
the decline of the Syrians and the Boras, rose the Parsees, a shrewd, 
active, intelligent race, who speedily engrossed almost the whole 


trade of Western India, and attained great respectability and opu- - 


lence. The Parsees, besides their own speculations, shared in almost 
all the adventures of the Europeans. Of the latter, those who be- 
came members of mercantile houses had mostly been pursers of 
Indiamen, and captains of ships in the country trade, who were 
induced to form establishments at Bombay by the knowledge of 
Indian commerce they had acquired in the course of repeated 
voyages to the ports of India, China, the Arabian and Persian Gulfs, 
and the Archipelago. ‘The Parsees were, at first, employed by the 
Europeans as brokers; but they soon became partners in most of 
their foreign speculations, and many great events contributed during 
the war to advance the opulence of the merchants of Bombay. Of 
these, the principal was the sudden rise in the rate of freights, occa- 
sioned by the demand for transports, and the deficiency of tonnage 
required for the Company's China trade, arising from the conversion 
of ships formerly in their employment into vessels of war. ‘To 
supply this deficiency, large country ships were engaged at Bombay, 
at the exorbitant freight of 35/. per ton; and the impulse thus 
given to the shipping interests was the cause of great prosperity at 
that Presidency. Until the admission of the free merchants in 
1813, the trade of Western India continued in the hands of the 
Moplars to the south, and the Parsees and Europeans at Bombay. 
The principal export of the former was of pepper and piece goods ; 
of the latter, cotton wool, grown in the neighbourhood of Surat, in 
the districts on the Nerbudda, in Guzerat, and in Cutch. Since the 
year 1813, there has not been much perceptible variation in the 
nature of the exports of Indian produce from Western India; but a 
very considerable trade of transit in our manufactures has grown 
up, and Bombay has, in fact, become the emporium of British mer- 
chandise for all the countries lying between Cape Comorin and the 
Channel of Mozambique. 


' Bengal, though possessing few good harbours, is very advanta- 
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geously situated for foreign trade. Between it and the numerous 
ports and settlements on both coasts of Hindoostan, and particularly 
the coast of Coromandel, extensive and very profitable commerce 
was once, and might now be, carried on. 


On the East it borders on Assam and the dominions of Ava; the 
former of which it supplies with salt, and from the latter receives 
teak timber for ship-building and domestic use. It has also exten- 
sive relations with China and the Eastern Islands, for the sale of 
saltpetre, opium, and piece goods; as also with the Persian and Ara- 
bian Gulfs and the eastern coast of Africa. Before the opening of 
the Indian trade, the exports of Bengal to our settlements on the 
Eastern coast of Hindoostan, including the Northern Circars and 
Coromandel, that is, from Palmiras to Cape Comorin, consisted of 
grain and pulse, sugar, saltpetre, molasses, ginger, pepper, and other 
articles of superior value, which were exchanged for salt, red-woods, 
fine long cloths, izarees, and chintz; the balance being remitted 
in specie, or absorbed by drafts or bills, drawn by the Madras Pre- 
sidency on the Government of Calcutta. The competition of the 
Free Traders, by the Act of 1813, has made less alteration in this 
branch of the country trade than in any other department of Indian 
traffic. The privileges conceded by that Act were limited to the 
three ports of Bombay, Madras, and Calcutta ; and the inconvenience 
of that restriction in respect of British manufactures was less felt on 
the Eastern than the Western coast of Hindoostan. The chief im- 
pediment to the trade between Bengal, Coromandel, and Malabar is 
the impolitic prohibition of salt. 

‘ Salt, as every body knows, is made an object of monopoly by 
the Indian Government.* The salt used by the Indians is of four 
descriptions : First, there is a little rock-salt used, imported from 
the Persian Gulf, and the countries on the western frontier of India. 
The inhabitants of the northern provinces use salt obtained by 
solar evaporation, from certain salt lakes. In Bengal, the salt 
commonly used is produced by boiling the dirty and slimy brine 
ot the pestiferous marshes at the estuary of the Ganges. ‘The in- 
habitants of the southern portion of the Peninsula use fine bay salt, 
manufactured on the coasts of Malabar and Coromandel. The twa 
last only are objects of monopoly; the others, of ordinary, but 
heavy, taxation. The Bengal salt is procured by a hasty evapora- 
tion, through a miserable process, and costs about 53s. per ton. It 
is computed that about 125,000 labourers are engaged in the manu- 
facture of this commodity, although the whole quantity produced is 
only 151,000 tons ; that is, the labour of one man, from Novem- 
ber to June, the whole manufacturing season, is equal to the produc- 
tion of only a single ton of salt. ‘lhese labourers are in a virtual 
state of slavery, every man of them being in debt to the East India 
Company, inextricably and for life, and not daring to engage in 
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from the country of the Afghans. That of Calicut was in the hands 
of another sect of Mohammedans, called the Moplars, who were 
descendants of the Arabs. The principal exports were originally of 
manufactured goods and raw produce to the Persian and Arabian 
Gulfs ; but, about the year 1780, a famine afflicted China, which 
induced the Government of Pekin to direct, by an imperial edict, 
that a large proportion of the lands in which cotton had until then 
been grown, should be devoted to the cultivation of grain. The 
immediate consequeuce of this edict was a sudden rise in the price 
of cotton, and great encouragement to its production in the coun- 
tries which had relations with China. Surat, for many years, ex- 
ported annually for that market twenty-five thousand bales ; but, 
owing to the danger of its port during the south-west monsoon, 
and the decline of enterprise and wealth among the Musulman 
merchants, the cotton trade afterwards settled at Bombay. After 
the decline of the Syrians and the Boras, rose the Parsees, a shrewd, 
active, intelligent race, who speedily engrossed almost the whole 


trade of Western India, and attained great respectability and opu- - 


lence. The Parsees, besides their own speculations, shared in almost 
all the adventures of the Europeans. Of the latter, those who be- 
came members of mercantile houses had mostly been pursers of 
Indiamen, and captains of ships in the country trade, who were 
induced to form establishments at Bombay by the knowledge of 
Indian commerce they had acquired in the course of repeated 
voyages to the ports of India, China, the Arabian and Persian Gulfs, 
and the Archipelago. ‘The Parsees were, at first, employed by the 
Europeans as brokers; but they soon became partners in most of 
their foreign speculations, and many great events contributed during 
the war to advance the opulence of the merchants of Bombay. Of 
these, the principal was the sudden rise in the rate of freights, occa 
sioned by the demand for transports, and the deficiency of tonnage 
required for the Company's China trade, arising from the conversion 
of ships formerly in their employment into vessels of war. ‘To 
supply this deficiency, large country ships were engaged at Bombay, 
at the exorbitant freight of 35/. per ton; and the impulse thus 
given to the shipping interests was the cause of great prosperity at 
that Presidency. Until the admission of the free merchants in 
1813, the trade of Western India continued in the bands of the 
Moplars to the south, and the Parsees and Europeans at Bombay. 
The principal export of the former was of pepper and piece goods ; 
of the latter, cotton wool, grown in the neighbourhood of Surat, in 
the districts on the Nerbudda, in Guzerat, and in Cutch. Since the 
year 1813, there has not been much perceptible variation in the 
nature of the exports of Indian produce from Western India, but a 
very considerable trade of transit in our manufactures has grown 
up, and Bombay has, in fact, become the emporium of British mer- 
chandise for all the countries lying between Cape Comorin and the 
Channel of Mozambique. 


’ Bengal, though possessing few good harbours, is very advanta- 
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geously situated for foreign trade. Between it and the numerous 
ports and settlements on both coasts of Hindoostan, and particularly 
the coast of Coromandel, extensive and very profitable commerce 
was once, and might now be, carried on. 


On the East it borders on Assam and the dominions of Ava; the 
former of which it supplies with salt, and from the latter receives 
teak timber for ship-building and domestic use. It has also exten- 
sive relations with China and the Eastern Islands, for the sale of 
saltpetre, opium, and piece goods; as also with the Persian and Ara- 
bian Gulfs and the eastern coast of Africa. Before the opening of 
the Indian trade, the exports of Bengal to our settlements on the 
Eastern coast of Hindoostan, including the Northern Circars and 
Coromandel, that is, from Palmiras to Cape Comorin, consisted of 
grain and pulse, sugar, saltpetre, molasses, ginger, pepper, and other 
articles of superior value, which were exchanged for salt, red-woods, 
fine long cloths, izarees, and chintz; the balance being remitted 
in specie, or absorbed by drafts or bills, drawn by the Madras Pre- 
sidency on the Government of Calcutta. The competition of the 
Free Traders, by the Act of 1813, has made less alteration in this 
branch of the country trade than in any other department of Indian 
traffic. The privileges conceded by that Act were limited to the 
three ports of Bombay, Madras, and Calcutta ; and the inconvenience 
of that restriction in respect of British manufactures was less felt on 
the Eastern than the Western coast of Hindoostan. The chief im- 
pediment to the trade between Bengal, Coromandel, and Malabar is 
the impolitic prohibition of salt. 

‘ Salt, as every body knows, is made an object of monopoly by 
the Indian Government.* The salt used by the Indians is of four 
descriptions : First, there is a little rock-salt used, imported from 
the Persian Gulf, and the countries on the western frontier of India. 
The inhabitants of the northern provinces use salt obtained by 
solar evaporation, from certain salt lakes. In Bengal, the salt 
commonly used is produced by boiling the dirty and slimy brine 
ot the pestiferous marshes at the estuary of the Ganges. The in- 
habitants of the southern portion of the Peninsula use fine bay salt, 
manufactured on the coasts of Malabar and Coromandel. ‘The twa 
last only are objects of monopoly; the others, of ordinary, but 
heavy, taxation. The Bengal salt is procured by a hasty evapora- 
tion, through a miserable process, and costs about 53s. per ton. It 
is computed that about 125,000 labourers are engaged in the manu- 
facture of this commodity, although the whole quantity produced is 
only 151,000 tons ; that is, the labour of one man, from Novem- 
ber to June, the whole manufacturing season, is equal to the produc- 
tion of only a single ton of salt. ‘hese labourers are in a virtual 
state of slavery, every man of them being in debt to the East India 
Company, inextricably and for life, stat not daring to engage in 
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any other employment, by “ express law.’ A. very considerable 
number, according to the official return, are yearly devoured by 
tigers, and a much greater carried off by dysenteries and fevers. 
A small quantity of the fine bay salt of Coromandel and Mala- 
bar is allowed to be imported into Bengal by special license, and 
this also is monopolised. The whole population subject to the 
monopoly, in Bengal, is estimated at thirty millions: the consump- 
tion of salt, therefore, for man, beast, and the arts, is only at the rate 
of thirteen pounds per head per annum! The effect of the monopoly 
is, to keep the produce of salt stationary, while it is admitted, that 
the population, and even the wealth, of the country, is increasing. 
As to the taxation which it produces, it is sometimes as low as 300 
per cent., and sometimes as high as 500; for fluctuation and uncer- 
tainty are among the other blessings of the system. 


.€ Let us see the advantage that would accrue from getting rid of 
‘this nuisance. ‘The price of salt, obtained by the cheap process of 
solar evaporation, on the coasts of Coromandel and Malabar, is about 
6s. 6d. per ton, or about one-eighth part of the Bengal prices. Su- 
perior salt to that of Bengal may now be had at Liverpool for 9s. per 
ton, or nearly one-sixth part of the price of Bengal salt. The Malabar 
salt is excluded from the consumption of Bengal, because the quantity 
admissible is expressly limited; and because, before quitting the place 
of manufacture, it is already taxed through the local monopoly there. 
As to English salt, it is charged with a prohibitory duty of 8/. per 
ton; that isto say, a duty of between 1600 and 1700 per cent. on 
the prime cost. This is encouraging free trade with a vengeance ! 
The contingency was not provided for in the Charter; but the Lo- 
cal Government of India, in great alarm for its privileges, hastened 
for relief to the home authorities, and speedily obtained it in the 
prohibiting duty just quoted. 


‘Ina free trade, with moderate duties, it is pretty certain that either 
a better and more economical system for the manufacture of Bengal 
salt must be pursued, or foreign salt must supersede it: the latter 
will most probably be the case, on account of the great insalubrity and 
natural unsuitableness of the situations in which it is manufactured. 
In this case 125,000 labourers, and a population of probably not 
less than half a million of people, will be emancipated from a real 
slavery, and their services will be instantly available, where they 
are most acquired, in clearing and cultivating the thinly-peopled, 
unhealthy, but rich and extensive fens which form the estuaries of 
the great rivers, and which are now nearly in a state of nature. It 
is unnecessary to say, that cheap salt will be an especial blessing, 
in a country where the inhabitants, living on an insipid vegetable 
diet, consider it peculiarly a necessary of life. It will not be rating 
the increase too high, at eighteen pounds a head per annum, for 


the present population : it will, in all likelihood, be a great deal more ; 


for not only will the consumption be, as usual, greatly enhanced 
by a lower price, but the use of foreign salt will, in this case, extend 
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to countries from which the present supply is excluded by its dear- 
ness and badness. This will add above 200,000 tons yearly to the 
import trade of the Bengal provinces, a greater immediate improve- 
ment in our trading and shipping interests than can well be con- 


- templated from any local measure whatever. It is impossible to 


imagine countries better circumstanced for a commercial intercourse 
than Bengal and the southern provinces of our dominions, or that 
naturally stand in more need of each other’s assistance. Bengal is 
a great grain country, without avy natural supply of salt, except 
the bad and imperfect one furnished by the muddy estuary of the 
Ganges. The supply of a territory of full one hundred and fifty 
thousand square miles, and for thirty millions of people, is drawn 
from about two hundred miles of a noisome, unhealthy, and almost 
inaccessible coast. The southern provinces are generally sterile, 
and subject to frequent dearths and famines ; but from the soil and 
climate, they are peculiarly suited for the production of a cheap and 
ample supply of salt, the very commodity which the former country 
stands in so much need of. Even under the present restricted sys- 
tem, they furnish yearly to Bengal about 26,000 tons, The shipping 
at present engaged in carrying this salt to Bengal, and grain to the 
Coromandel coast, amounting to several hundreds, are almost ex- 
clusively Native vessels, of such wretched construction and outfit, 
that they can make but a single voyage a year. In a free trade 
England will, no doubt, supply a great deal of the salt required in 
the Bengal provinces, and her shipping will, at all events, partici- 
pate in the coasting trade of India, as connected with this branch of 
trade. From this slight sketch, to the accuracy of which there are 
thousands to testify, the reader may judge of the extent of the in- 
jury to fair commerce, and the interests, comforts, and happiness of 
the Native inhabitants, which is inflicted by the monopoly, and the 
exclusion of European commerce and settlement, Let him imagine 
the Legislature of this country confining the manufacture of salt, for 
the whole consumption of the United Kingdon, to a few miles of 
damp, rainy, and unhealthy coast, where it would be conducted to 
the greatest possible disadvantage, and to the exclusion, except in 
driblets, of the produce of other portions of the United Kingdom, 
where it could be produced at a sixth or an eighth part of the cost ; 
let him imagine nearly a total exclusion of foreign salt, required in 
curing fish and meat ; let him imagine a monopoly, by the Goyern- 
ment, of the whole consumption of the kingdom, which shall en- 
hance the first cost four, five, six, or seven fold; let him imagine 
the best portion of the capital, shipping, and enterprise of the 
country excluded from the trade in salt,—and still he will have a 
very inadequate and imperfect notion of the injuries inflicted by the 
Indian salt monopoly.’ 

Next to the coasting trade to Coromandel, we place that to the 
East India Islands and China, through the Straits of Malacca. In 
this trade, thé great article of Indian export is opium. This drug 
has ever been in great request among the Eastern nations, and 
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particularly the Malays. The people of China are equally addicted 
to its use ; and, notwithstanding its strict prohibition by the Govern- 
ment, large quantities are annually smuggled to the Celestial Empire 
‘by the East India Company. 

‘From the British dominions, and other portions of India, 
there are exported to China, the adjacent countries on the con- 
tinent, and the Indian Islands, yearly, about 12,500 chests of 
opium, or, in round numbers, about 1,750,000 lbs. ; this is ex~- 
changed, in the countries in question, to the annual value of 
about three millions sterling. The consumers, besides using 
opium medicinally, use it also in the same manner in which we 
use claret, brandy, &c. The good people of England have a 

prejudice against opium-eating and opium-smoking: they asso- 
ciate these practices with running mucks and other horrid offences, 
with which they have no more to do than with horse or sheep 
stealing. ‘The worthy and well meaning abettors of this prejudice 
should understand that the Chinese, who consume three fourths of 
all the quantity to which we have alluded, never run a muck, and 
are the most industrious, the most sober, and, upon the whole, even 
the most moral people of the Indies, The East India Company, 
however, takes advantage of the prejudice, such as it is, and, while 
it pockets about a million sterling yearly in encouraging the alleged 
immorality, makes it the pretext for continuing a grievous mono- 
poly equally injurious to trade as to agriculture. Opium, under the 
Native Government of India, was grown indiscriminately where- 
ever there was soil and climate suitable for its culture : in its old 
provinces, the East India Company forbade its culture, except in 
two districts ; they paid the cultivator about 14/. per chest, and this 
chest they sold at a price which, for some years back, has seldom 
been under 200/., and occasionally reached 4001. The- quantity 
produced under this system had varied very little for thirty years. 
Matters went on very smoothly, and the monopoly was declared to 
be perfectly just and judicious, until some unforeseen and untoward 
events took place. The first of these was the introduction of 
Turkey opium into China and the Indian Islands by the Americans. 
The yearly import of this article by these interlopers may be esti- 
mated at the value of 200,000/. The East India Company took 
alarm lest any British subject should benefit by this branch of trade ; 
and with the consent of the authorities in England, always readily 
granted upon such occasions, they imposed a prohibitory duty on 
all foreign opium of 24s. per lb., if imported in British bottoms, r 
and of 48s., if imported in foreign ones; a duty, in the first case, 
of four and twenty fold the prime cost of the article, and in the se- 
cond, of double that amount! The effect is as complete a monopoly 
to the Americans, as the Americans could desire. 

‘The next untoward event was the discovery that opium, as an 
article of free culture, was produced in certain of the provinces 
ceded to us lately by the Mahrattas. Nothing could exceed the 
consternation produced by the unhappy discovery that the new: 
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country was of such peculiar fertility ; for none but the most fertile 
will produce the drug. It was found the free trader gave the cul- 
‘tivator 601. for the same quantity that the Company gave 141, for. 
The Company resolved upon securing the monopoly ; and the con- 
sequences are sufficiently amusing and instructive. ‘The cultivators 
and proprietors of the conquered provinces had swords in their hands, 
and would -not be satisfied to receive 141. for what was worth 60/. 
The Company, therefore, commenced a competition with the pri- 
vate merchant, giving larger prices than ever; and, in the hope- 
ful project of driving all competitors out of the market, expended, 
in. one year, (1822-23,) between 600,0001. and 700,0001. sterling. 
Before this undertaking, the whole produce of Malwa, the acquisi- 
tion in question, was about one thousand chests a year : competition 
has multiplied it seven-fold in less than five years. We have seen 
that, in thirty years, the Company, although avowedly desirous, had 
not, on the monopoly system, been able to raise the quantity in their 
old provinces by a single chest : this is not all; free competition has 
not only augmented the quantity, but improved the quality of the 
Malwa opium. A chest of Malwa opium used to sell in China for 
750 dollars only, when Bengal sold for 1000 dollars ; it is now in 
the higher estimation of the two; nay, for that matter, the mono- 
poly system had produced such a deterioration in what used to be 
the best description of the latter, that, by recent accounts, it was 
selling at the rate of 140 dollars per chest less than the Malwa. 
This is enough to put monopolies out of fashion. It need hardly 
be insisted, that the monopoly, on the part of the state, of a staple 
produce of the soil of any country, is a violation of the sacred rights 
of property, and an obstacle as great, thrown in the way of agricul- 
tural improvement, as if that state, having the power, were to curse 
some of the richest portions of the Jand with sterility. The export 
and import trade, carried on by the British dominions through this 
single article, is six millions sterling. What might it not be, if 
capital and industry had free and legitimate scope? Even the 
revenue, which for many years has been at best stationary, or, in- 
deed, rather declining, might, through a system of fair and moderate 
taxation, be improved, naturally augmenting in the ratio of aug- 
mented trade and culture. There is certain ground for supposing 
that this would be the inevitable result, for the consumption yearly 
increases every where, but especially in China; amid of this, if it 
were an evil, which it is not, the Company must not complain, for 
they are already the abettors of this policy, and gain largely by their 
connivance. When the monopoly was complete, the yearly con- 
sumption of the last named country used to"be reckoned at two 
thousand five hundred chests, valued at about two millions and a 
half of dollars ; and, on monopoly principles, it was deemed station- 
ary, and fixed for ever. Turkey and Malwa opium having ‘been 
introduced, it rose, in 1821, to five thousand chests; in 1824, to 
six thousand five hundred; and in 1826, to upwards of ten thousand, 
__ Worth eight millions of dollars. 
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_ The returns from which the preceding statement is abstracted, are 
much too voluminous for insertion. In them is specified the an 
nual value for six years of nearly a hundred different articles of ex 
port. from the three Presidencies ta the Archipelago. It is much 
to be regretted that they do not come down to a later period. 
In the very interesting and able History of the Indian Archipelago 
by Mr. Crawfurd, * a detailed account may be found of the coms 
mercial relations between India and the islands. To that work we 
beg to refer those of our readers who would combine, in this in- 
quiry, entertainment and instruction. We have, however, for the 
information of those whose Asiatic researches are confined to the 
perusal of ‘ The Oriental Herald,’ selected those articles of which the 
greatest value appears to have been exported, and we find that a 
large proportion of them are the produce of British industry. 


Abstract of a Statement of the Value of Merchandise exported from 
Bengal, Fort St. George, and Bombay respectively, to the Eastern 
Islands, &c., in the following Years. (Extracted from the Reports of 
External Commerce from Bengal, Fort St. George, and Bombay.) 





1814-15. | 1815-16. } 1816-17. | 1817-18, 
Description of Merchandise. 





Rupees. Rupees. Rupees. Rupees. 





ieee i 1,71,856] 2,57,653| 2,86,370| 1,02,226 
Opium. .. . . ~ « «| 19,35,017] 24,21,702| 19,11,288 | 17,89,350 

Indigo .... . . . «| 2,68,650| 4,32,987| 3,93,984 5,872 
Copper and Copper Nails. 45,458 77,569 18,397 20 432 
Iron and Steel . . . . «| 1,54,104| 1,41,546] 1,42,209] 1,43,899 
Ironmongery, Braziery, &c. . 15,129 34,371 22,028 18,517 4 
Cutlery and Hardware. . . 22,327 7,807 oe = 
Glass and Earthenware . .’ 17,047 45,195 15,348 35,964 


Cabinet Ware, &c. . . . . 5,568 16,048 17,750 17,017 
(Carriages, Sadlery, &c. . . 24,140 35,141 17,307 35,009 
Wine, Spirits, &c. . . . .| 4,25,436| 2,93,720] 2,17,354| 2,67,654 
Canvas and Vittrey .. . 98,999 99,093 67,576 69,127 


Wearing Apparel, Haber- 
dashery, Hosiery, Perfu- 1,07,861} 1,10,755} 1,15,371 95,026 

} mery,&c, 1... 2 « - 

Wie 2 19,620} 59,434] 13,526] 20,054 

Cotton and Cotton Yarn . .} 4,02,903} 5,57,340| 3,14,129} 3,76,511 
iece Goods . . . . : «| 44,17,503 | 45,01,842 | 44,49,921 | 45,49,702 

Sundries (Europe)... . 84,099 62,763 |. 1,11,998 | 2,27,113 























This abstract is taken from the official accounts presented to Par- 
liament in 1821, and is in complete unison with the description of 
the intelligent author above mentioned. He says, ‘The principal 
kinds of cotton goods in demand are chintzes, or printed cottons, 
white cottons, cambrics, handkerchiefs, and velvets. The colours 
preferred are red and green, and, next to these, yellow and browm 





* Vol. iii. p. 500. 
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The patterns must not be large, and the favourite figures are running 
flowers. The quality most suited to the market, is what costs‘at 
Manchester Is. to 1s. 6d. per yard. The Bandana handkerchiefs, 
manufactured at Glasgow, have long superseded the genuine ones, 
and are consumed in large quantities both by Natives and Chinese. 
Woollens are an article of considerable and increasing demand among: 
the Indian Islanders. ‘There cannot be a greater error than to ima- 
gine that this description of fabric is unsuitable to the climate and 
habits of the people. In countries upon the equator it is an abject 
of comfort throughout the year,—from the frequency of rains, on 
account of the land and sea breezes, and the prevalence of elevated 
tracts of land. Of all articles of import into the Indian Islands, 
iron is the most valuable. It is imported into the Archipelago, 
wrought and unwrought, and in the form of steel. These countries 
have hardly any iron of their own ; and for this commodity, so in- 
dispensable to their comfort, and indeed existence as civilised com- 
munities, they are indebted to strangers. Plated ware, glass and 
earthen ware, fire-arms, ammunition, &c., are all in great request." 


The return in merchandise for this export of Indian produce and 
British manufactures, is of a very various description. Sago, vege- 
table oils, pepper, coffee, spices, tobacco, camphor, benzoin or frank- 
incense, dragon’s blood, damar, or resin, ebony, cordage, teak tim- 
ber, are enumerated by Mr. Crawfurd as the chief vegetable pro- 
ductions. Of the animal products, are horns and hides, ivory, 
feathers, lac, bees’ wax, dried fish, sharks’ fins, tortoise shell; pearls, 
pearl oysters, and shells. The minerals are tin, gold, iron, copper, 
diamonds, sulphur, and salt. On reference. to our abstract of im- 
ports, it will be seen, that a very considerable proportion of the re- 
turns from the islands consists of treasure. In a direct trade with 
Europe, these islands do not, at present, possess the materials for a 
return cargo, and the prospects of English merchants in this quarter 
cannot much improve until the spice trade is released from the mo- 
nopoly of the Dutch, and the tea trade from the fetters of the East 
India Company's Charter. 


The trade between the three Presidencies and Canton is also of con- 
siderable importance, not only on account of the shipping which it 
employs, but also as indicative of the wants of the Chinese empire. 
Having recently noticed the English and American trade at Canton, 
it is not necessary in this place to say more, than that the cargoes 
of the country traders are nearly of the same description as those of 
the Americans ; and that, since the opening of the private trade, a 
large portion of British manufactures entered at the Presidencies 
have been re-exported to China. For the information, however, of 
the shipping interests, we submit ‘ an account of the quantity of 
tonnage annually employed in the country trade between the different 
ports of British India and Canton, from the year 1808-9 to 1817-18 
inclusive.’ 
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quantity of the cargoes imported from India to Canton, in 1819, 
taken from the records of the Company’s factory, no mention is 
made of British manufactures. The largest item, however, is the 
last, viz., ‘ Estimated value of goods, of which no account can be 
obtained.’ And, in the preceding year, ‘ Sundry articles, of which 
it is impossible to obtain accounts.’ What the nature of this ano- 
nymous merchandise may be, it is not difficult to conjecture ; but 
the motive for the obscurity is not so obvious. Throughout the 
accounts of the East India Company, there is a studied confusion of 
the trades to India and China. The ambiguity above-mentioned 
may possibly be unintentional; but, when the account in which it 
appears was drawn up, the relative advantage to the Company of 
disparaging the consumption of British goods in India or China 
was by no means clear. Were these general terms adopted in 
prudent precaution, as an apology for concealment? We should 
have no hesitation in answering our own question in the affirmative, 
were it not for the respect which is due to the high character of 
some of the gentlemen who have presided at the Canton Factory. 
We owe it, also, to the Company to say, that the capricious refusal 
of a license to the country traders has not, of late years, been a 
general complaint ; and, indeed, we are not aware that the charge 
has been explicitly preferred by any one but Mr. Mitchell. That 
gentleman’s opportunities of knowledge have not been very recent, 
nor very extended; in other respects, he is a witness above alk 
exception. 


Want of space compels us to omit many facts connected with the 
growth and condition of the country trade, which are curious and 
instructive ; but we cannot refrain from presenting a short sketch 
of ship-building business in India, as it exemplifies, perhaps more 
than any other branch of manufacture, the opportunities of extend- 
ed commercial intercourse between Bengal and the neighbouring 
countries. 


In the short account we have given of the trade of Bombay, we 
have noticed the prodigious stimulus given to the prosperity of that 
Presidency by the sudden demand on her dock-yards during the 
war. Among the Parsees are to be found some of the best ship- 
builders in the world, and vessels have been launched by them 
superior to any constructed in England. Ship-building in Bengal 
is comparatively of recent date; and, before the year 1780, the 
country trade of Bengal was supplied by shipping from the ports of 
Surat, Bombay, Damaum, and Pegue, by ships of European build, 
and by wretched craft called dowes, belonging to, and navigated by, 
Natives.* The famine produced in the Carnatic by the invasion of 
Hyder Ali, first gave rise to this noble and ‘useful art in the 


Hooghley. The extraordinary demand thereby created for tonnage 





* Lambert’s ‘ Commerce of Bengal.’ 
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for the transportation of grain, and supplies of troops and stores, to 
our settlements in Coromandel, raised the price of freight to such an 
enormous height, that it roused the attention of almost every 
person in the remotest degree connected with commerce, to share 
in the profitable traffic. Ships not being procurable from other 
quarters, in any proportion to the demand, individuals then began 
to. turn their attention to their construction. ‘The first attempts 
were made in the Sunderbunds at Chittagong and at Sylhet. 
These being built of green timber, soon ran to decay, and caused a 
strong prejudice against Bengal ships. Of late years, however, this 
business has been confined to Calcutta. ‘The materials employed 
consist of teak timber from Pegue, and Saul and Sissoo, from Oude, 
and the forests on the hills which form the northern boundaries of 
Bengal. Large quantities of timber are also annually brought 
down through the rivers of Purnea to the Ganges, from the forests 
of Morang, and from those in the north-west districts of Bahar. 
Ship-building has now become a very considerable branch of 
manufacture ; but a great number of vessels of small burthen navi- 
gate the shallow inlets along the coast, which are still of miserable 
materials and construction, and might be very advantageously sup- 
planted by the unemployed tonnage of Great Britain. 


We had hoped to have been able to complete this account of the 
Indian country trade by a general view of the commerce between 
the three Presidencies and the Gulfs of Persia and Arabia. The 
relations of the coasts washed by those seas, the extensive regions 
connected with them and Western India, are of ancient date ; but 
their intercourse with Bengal was, twenty years ago, comparatively 
of minor extent. During that time, the exports from Calcutta have 
progressively increased, and they now considerably exceed in amount 
those of the other Presidencies. Our limits, however, oblige us to 
defer the details of this traffic; and we do so with the less regret, be- 
cause that portion of it which centres at Bombay has been recently 
treated in ‘The Oriental Herald.’ The commerce of the three Pre- 
sidencies with the Gulfs differs less in quality and character than in 
extent and amount. 


We cannot, however, conclude without again calling the. at- 
tention of the shipowners, merchants, and manufacturers of 
England to the vast opportunities of profitable speculation offered 
by the Indian seas. It is in vain for Mr. Astel], as Chairman of 
the Company, to meet the allegations of the petitioners for extended 
freedom of trade with peremptory denials, and by calling upon Parlia- 
ment and the country to suspend their opinion until the documents 
which may influence it are before them. _If there be any documents 
at all calculated to damp the expectations of private merchants,, 
those documents are at the India House. Why are they not pro- 
duced? Why do the Honourable Company withhold the evidences 
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of their patriotism and of their economy until they are compelled to’ 
print them by an order of the House of Commons? Simply be- 
cause they are well convinced that if time be allowed to scrutinize 
and investigate them, not even their habits of mystification will en- 
able them to suppress the truth ; which is, as Mr. Huskisson truly 
stated, that in spite of many discouragements, and much indiscre- 
tion, the commerce of the United Kingdom, with all the countries east 
of the Cape of Good Hope, has materially increased since the per- 
mission of the private trade, and that it presents at this moment 
such unquestionable symptoms of permanent prosperity as should 
induce Government at once to destroy the impediments by which it 

continues to be embarrassed. We should be very much obliged to 
any friend to inform us what correspondence has yet taken place 

between Mr. Astell and Lord Ellenborough? There is a curious 

precedent for this letter-writing in our nineteenth volume, page 449. 

Happily, however, for this country, for India, and mankind, the 

absurdity of that celebrated production has been sufficiently exposed, 

and, we trust, that an experiment of the same description now 

would be ridiculed at Whitehall. But, though it is impossible 

that the Charter should be confirmed on the present footing, it is 

possible that regulations may be suggested in timidity or diffidence, 

calculated to cramp and impede the full development of the resources 

of the East. The evidence taken before the committees of 1820-1 

sufficiently proves that the misfortunes of the years which immedi- 

ately succeeded the last renewal of the Charter, originated in an utter 

ignorance of the taste and of the wants of the people to whose mar- 

kets the Free Traders were admitted. It behoves, therefore, all 
those who hope to profit by increased intercourse with Asia, to in- 

form themselves minutely of the condition and capabilities of the 

countries from which they-are now excluded. Such knowledge will 

enable them to guard their own interests during the discussion, and 

to avail themselves of such extended privileges as may eventually be 

conceded. 

To the sovereigns of Leadenhall-street, we respectfully tender this 
advice,—that they abandon the ground of indiscriminate opposition 
with all celerity. It is not wise to fret, by peevish contradictions, 
those who are already suffering by the injustice of their monopoly. 
To us, it is painful to observe arrayed against us in this great 
contest, men capable, by their intelligence and their experience, to 
inform the conscience, and direct the counsels, of Parliament. 
Our cause is that of truth; their’s, that of private interest and 
patronage. Of the issue we have little doubt; but we cannot 
refrain from suggesting to them, that the most manly, honourable, 
and patriotic course would be, to assist, and not perplex, the deli- 
berations of Government. ‘The stupendous engine of Indian 
government, commerce, revenue, and law, now under their direction, 
ought not—cannot be hastily or inconsiderately demolished ; but it 
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is idle to conceal from themselves, that, by the conduct which they 
have hitherto pursued, a spirit of determined hostility has been 
roused against their whole administration. ‘The discontent with 
the present system has already assumed the loud tone and im- 
patient character of popular complaint. Men who believe in the 
existence of abuse, will not be tempted by the contingency of public 
exaggeration to abate from moderate opposition, until they observe 
some indications of a disposition to compromise or accommodate. 
Of this we are convinced, that sooner or later the Proprietors must 
perceive that they have no real interest distinct from that of the 
country at large, and that the best course for their functionaries to 
pursue, is to admit, at once, the necessity of change, and to become 
auxiliaries to its completion, by facilitating, with all the means at 
their disposal, the establishment of a wise, generous, and extended 
scheme of Eastern policy. 





ForGet ME not!* 


Forcer me not—forget me not! 

But let these little simple flowers 

Remind thee of his lonely lot, 

Who loved thee in life’s purer hours,— 
When hearts and hopes were hallowed things, 
Ere pleasure broke the lyre she brought ; 
Then, oh! when shivered all its strings, 
Forget me not—forget me not! 


We met, ere yet the world had come 
To wither up the springs of truth, 
Amid the holy joys of home, 

And in the first warm blush of youth ; 
We parted, as they never part 

Whose tears are doomed to be forgot : 
Oh ! by that agony of heart, 

Forget me not—forget me not! 


Thine eye must watch those flowerets fade, 
Thy soul its idols melt away, 

But, oh! when friends and flowers lie dead, 
Love may embalm them in decay ; 

And, when thy spirit sighs along 

The shadowy scenes of hoarded thought, 
Ob ! listen to its pleading song,— 

Forget me not—forget me not ! 





* From ‘ The Poetical Sketch Book,’ a very elegant and interesting 
volume, just published, by T. K. Hervey, Esq. 
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VoyaGe on THE NILE, From Carro To THE CaTARACTS. 


No. IV. 


{From that portion of Mr. Buckingham’s Unpublished Manuscripts, from which the ma- 
terials of his Lectures on Egypt were drawn.] 


Wretchedness of the Arab Peasantry—Traits of Character—Singu- 
lar Superstitions. 


Ascending the Nile, Nov. 3. 


Tue fatigue occasioned by our recent excursion, added to a violent 
‘head-ache from exposure to the sun, instead of preparing me for the 
enjoyment of rest, kept me awake until past midnight, when, ob- 
serving a person approaching the boat from the shore with slow and 
cautious step, I raised an alarm, at which my Greek servant, leaping 
hastily from his mat, and seizing his sabre at the same moment, 
brandished it in a threatening attitude against the moon, exclaiming, 
with great violence, ‘Ladri! Signore, per Dio! Ladri!’ I was as 
much diverted by the cunning of the suspected thief, who, falling on 
all-fours, crawled off among the grass, as I was impressed with an 
accurate idea of the Greek’s magnanjmity, when, with all the bustle 
and bravado imaginable, he affected a pursuit, taking care, however, 
by retreating almost as many steps as he advanced, to remain nearly 
stationary, by which his prey escaped. 

The Arab boatmen, who were by this time all stirring at the 
alarm, had just discovered that the inhabitants of Gizerta and Mele- 
heah, two small villages in the neighbourhood, were the greatest 
robbers in creation, They told a hundred stories, all confirmed by 
their captain, of there being caverns in the eastern hills, in which 
these robbers concealed the fruits of their plunder, and that, with 
all their poverty of appearance, they were in reality rich. In short, 
their accounts so excited my curiosity, that, as the moon was not 
yet set, and my rest would not be additionally interrupted, I deter- 
mined to see these notorious villagers, and ascertain whether fame 
had done no more than justice to their gigantic figures and invin- 
cible prowess,—distinctions which, though so unanimously insisted 
on, I was certainly much disposed to doubt. A hundred pages 
‘would scarcely contain the long and serious discussions which arose 
between my servant and the crew, on the hazard of such an attempt; 
and nothing but my peremptory command would have induced him 
to follow me there, though not half a mile from the river. 


Poor wretches! distinguished only from their fellows by being 
more superlatively miserable, we found them sharing the same beds 
with their cattle, in circular enclosures of reeds, without a wall, a: 
roof, or any.of the simplest appendages of dwellings, The half- 
starved dogs, ready to attack the unguarded passenger, and. satisfy 
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on him their calls of hunger, had roused the peasants from their 
sleep ; while the women and children, fiying in every direction, occa- 
sioned us to be taken by the men for robbers in our turn. They 
had indeed stronger grounds for their suspicion, and greater cause 
of fear ; for, accustomed to be plundered by the creatures of their 
governors, and to submit to the heaviest of oppressions without a 
murmur, they might well fly from the sight of armed men approach- 
ing their dwellings at such an hour as this. Their whole life, in 
fact, affords the fullest illustration of the sense of that scriptural 
passage which says, ‘ ‘Io him that hath much, still more shall be 
given ; and from him that hath nothing, even the little that he hath 
shall be taken away.’ 

By virtue of the Frank dress, which the Egyptians respect rather 
than fear, we soon induced them to approach us; and, giving them 
our pistols as a token of amity and confidence, our hands were kissed 
and tranquillity restored. A clean straw mat was instantly produced ; 
and, being laid before the entrance of one of these enclosures, I seated 
myself on it at their request, and accepted the offered pipe of the 
eldest, which, like those of the villagers of El Couedieh, was filled 
with dried grass for tobacco. Forming a circle around us on the 
ground, the first question of the people was, what could have 
been the object of our curiosity in paying them so unseasonable a 
visit. In reply, the purport of our voyage upon the Nile was ex- 
plained, and the story of the robber added. They did not attempt 
to deny the probability of our being right in our conjectures as to 
the latter ; and when, with an unusual degree of frankness, they de- 
manded what should be done when incessant labour failed to procure 
them a sufficiency either of food or clothing, the same candour ad- 
mitted of no reply. They observed to us, that at Gournou, or 
Thebes, we should see the houses of giants, who were still in ex- 
istence ! but being rapidly decreasing in numbers, from the ex- 
tinction of all the women of their race, they had retired into the 
highest mountains to avoid the Pasha ; but that if any Frank nation 
were to drive the Turks from the country, they would return and 
rebuild their palaces by the river's side again. The annual rising 
of the Nile they attributed to the influence of a venerable old man, 
whom they styled the Father of the River, and who, living in the 
mountains, where there were many smaller streams, collected them 
into one large basin, and, at the return of the season, suffered them 
to disperse for the watering of the grounds. They added, that, being 
of a placid and beneficent temper, he was seldom offended ; but that 
instances had occurred where the extreme wickedness of the people 
had made him angry, and he had punished them by withholding the 
supply necessary for cultivating their lands. I was at first disposed 
to believe that they intended to depict the Deity by such a descrip- 
tion, until two of the party assured us that they had themselves seen 
him in the mountains of the Said, bending beneath the weight of 
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years, and distinguished by a long white beard; so that, as there 
ate several convents in that neighbourhood, it is more than pro- 
bable that they had seen one of the Christian Fathers, to whom they 
attributed this power. 

We had remained for upwards of an hour in conversation on a 
variety of local topics, during which I was as pleased with the sin- 
gularity of the picture which this midnight party presented, as I was 
amused by the novelty of the opinions there delivered ; when, after 
they had unanimously ventured to load their oppressors with invec- 
tive, and implore Heaven, with uplifted hands, to send them Frank 
governors, one of the most sagacious of them whispered to his neigh- 
bour, ‘Do you not know that Mohammed Ali is gone to Mecca, and 
that Ibrahim Bey, his son, is expected to pass this way from Cairo 
to Siout ; who knows but this is one of his spies in disguise, or per- 
haps himself and some faithful attendant,—for we have all heard of 
such things in the days of Haroun el Raschid ?’ As we exhibited no 
symptoms of having heard this observation, they immediately began 
a recantation of all that they had before said, and uttered the most 
elaborate eulogiums on the equitable and even generous and indul- 
gent government of the Pasha! ‘To what a depth of degradation 
will not the yoke of slavery reduce men! How base and degenerate 
may we not become, when once the animating spirit of liberty is 
gone! and what is there too false and vile for men to utter and 
commit, when the springs of courage and of independence are thus 
tainted at their very source! The peasants continued gradually to 
steal off, until only two children were left with us, when, gladdening 
their little hearts with a few paras, we reached the boat about three 
o'clock, given up by the crew as robbed or murdered. 


_Making sail at five o’clock, we reached the village of Bibbey at 
sun-rise, where the boat was detained to obtain a supply of dourra 
and sugar-canes for the crew. We inveighed against the measure 
with real earnestness and apparent anger, having advanced half a 
month's pay to purchase all the necessary provisions before leaving 
Cairo, with the sole view of preventing the necessity of delay. As 
if in derision of our complaints, however, the crew had no sooner 
completed their supplies, than breakfast and prayers was made 
another cause of detention, and after this even the lateen yard was 
lowered on deck for some trifling alteration, a matter so unimportant 
that we might have sailed to the Mountains of the Moon without it. 


The cultivated valley becomes so narrow here, that opposite El 
Quotube the Lybian chain of hills approaches within two or three 
miles of the Nile, and the Arabian hills descend. so closely to the 
water's edge upon the eastern bank, that fur several miles there is 
no, vegetation, the stream washing the steep sides of the solid rock. 
The point of E] Madal presents itself at this spot as a bluff cape, 
forming a singular contrast to the surrounding scenery ; but, not- 
withstanding the melancholy picture which it. gives of sterile deso- 
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dation, it becomes interesting as a relief to the general aspect of the 
flat banks of the Nile below. Two small villages, Madume and 
Malhair, are built on the rock itself, their whole riches consisting in 
a few scattered date-trees, and the small space of mud which the 
retiring river leaves them for cultivation. Behind them, in the 
desert sands, are seen several Sheicks’ tombs, which offer, by the 
superiority of their construction, an humiliating contrast to the po- 
verty of the mud-walled habitations of the living. 


One of the number of our crew being deficient, the only answer 
which our inquiries could obtain regarding him was, that he would 
join us soon, having quitted the boat at Bibbey amid the bustle of 
the breakfast scene. Accordingly, soon after noon, he was seen 
running along the western shore astern of us, followed by another 
man and a little girl, each bearing large dishes on their heads. The 
boat being steered to the bank, they at length came on bvard, and I 
confess covered me with shame for complaining of his desertion. 
It appeared that this young boatman, having an old and decrepit 
mother at the village of El Fent, four or five miles from Bibbey, 
had taken advantage of our detention there to pay her a visit, and 
remaining with her for a short while, had since run all the way from 
thence to Malatieh, a distance of not less than ten miles more, to 
re-embark, accompanied by a younger brother, and a sister of twelve 
or fourteen years of age. Fearing that the favour would have been 
refused him if previously solicited, and willing to risk the incurring 
our displeasure rather than forego this filial duty, he had quitted the 
boat without leave, so that the contents of the dishes which they 
now brought were cakes of the sister’s making, and presented as 
peace-offerings to me. This was indeed defeating and disarming 
all complaint; for when the little girl saluted my hand, and bowing, 
placed it to her forehead after their manner, I felt myself blush with 
confusion at having uttered a word of reproof. Piastres would have 
been a paltry recompence for so much pains; and I knew not how 
to convince these poor people sufficiently of my disposition to ad- 
mire rather than condemn the motive of this desertion, when giving 
to the little girl a silk handkerchief for her mother, and a pair of 
scissors for herself, the only articles I could find to present them 
with, she instantly rolled the former round her head as a turban, 
and kissing my hand twice at parting, ran homeward, admiring the 
polish of the latter, exclaiming, ‘ The good English! the good Eng- 
lish!’ Such anecdotes of manners and feelings require no comment 
or apology. 

Some rafts of jars from Keneh, and a fleet of boats from Siout, 
passed us in the afternoon, laden with the grain of Upper Egypt, 
on account of the Pasha, he being in this country the only pur- 
chaser from the cultivator, who is compelled to furnish it at the 
royal buyer’s own price. To an advantage, sufficiently high one 
‘would conceive to content a common despot, there was added 
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in this instance, that of possessing also the fleet itself, which, for- 
merly belonging to one of his ofticers, who had wrested it by gradual 
extortion from his dependents, had now, by the death of his faithful 
servant, devolved to his lenient master.* 

We had scarcely lost sight of these, before we overtook an un- 

laden boat bound up the Nile; and, as the wind was light, she was 
towing along the weather shore in the same manner as ourselves. 
An Albanian soldier, who was the only person on board, sat smoking 
at his ease, after giving orders to the Arabs of his own boat not 
to suffer us to pass them, and further exercising his capricious inso- 
lence by bidding them to slacken their pace, in order to keep us in 
humiliating impatience close beneath his stern. Such injustice 
was really insufferable ; but soldiers here are kings, while every other 
class are expected to bow to them as slaves. Our own boatmen 
were afraid, and it was with the greatest difficulty that I at length 
prevailed on them to cut the Albanian off, by getting the weather 
gage and steering in shore of him, which our shallower draught of 
water enabled us easily to do. ‘The soldier threatened: but, know- 
ing well the Albanian character, I still persisted ; when his tow rope 
catching the fore part of our yard, and his men refusing either to let it 
go, or slack it up for us to pass them, I cut it in two with my sabre, 
ready drawn for the purpose. ‘The Albanian fired ; but, this being 
done in haste, it wounded no one, when I returned him the salute 
by a ball through the after part of his sail, my pistols being laid on 
the forecastle in preparation for defence. His boat had, however, 
now fallen off into the stream of the current, and, having neither 
wind nor steersman by which she could be managed, the foaming and 
enraged Arnaut was lost in all that perfection of confusion which 
sailors describe by the phrase ‘a marine adrift.’ I had never seen 
a more complete elucidation of the metaphor than when the naked 
Arabs were seen leaping into the stream and swimming to the relief 
of this drifting soldier, forming altogether a scene so ludricous as 
to occasion me to forget the risk we had run, in the diversion which 
it afforded. 
- At sunset we were abreast of Sheick Embarrak, where the Ara- 
bian chain of hills forms another promontory, sloping towards the 
water in ragged and irregularly lessening eminences, like some of 
the headlands in the south of Spain, particularly about Cape Palos, 
while the clusters of full-foliaged trees which appear open off the 
point from the middle of the stream, are beautifully contrasted with 
its dull grey hue. An approaching calm, which gave to all these 
objects a clear reflection from the water, while the richest tints 
were thrown on them by the rays of the declining sun, heightened 
the interest of the picture. 





* It should be added, that, since the present account was written, the 
Pasha of Egypt has very wisely relaxed both in his commercial mono- 
polies and political restrictions. 
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As we moored here for the night, and it was too early to retire, 
I took with me one of the Arabs and my servant, and climbed the 
table-land of the eastern hill, where it begins to break off in its 
descent towards the river’s banks. We found it, however, a longer 
and more tedious task than either of us had anticipated, having 
stumbled and fallen at least twenty times in the ascent, and not 
reaching the summit until nearly midnight. But though Cellarius 
has placed the abode of Antzus, and the scene of his gigantic com- 
bats here, between the Nile and the Red Sea, we either were not 
of his favoured race, or mother earth had lost her virtues ; for, when 
we gained the height, we were bruised, fatigued, and literally. spent 
with the falls and toil of clambering it, envying, indeed, in this re- 
spect, the privileged exemption of that hero of antiquity, of whom 
the Poet, who has placed the scene of his unsuccessful combat with 
Aleides farther to the westward, says— 

‘ The teeming earth, for ever fresh and young, 

Yet, after many a giant-son, was strong: 

When labouring here with the prodigious birth, 

She brought her youngest-born, Anteus, forth. 

That this her darling might in force excel, 

A gift she gave; whene’er to earth he fell, 

Recruited strength he from his parent drew, 

And every slackening nerve was strung anew.’—Lucan, Book 4. 

It required a long repose, however, to produce on us so beneficial 
and desirable an effect; so that we remained for some time 
stretched along upon the earth, before we found a restoration of our 
vigour. 

Though perfectly calm below, there was a strong current of wind 
from the south-east sweeping the eminence, occasioned, probably, 
by the superior warmth of the river's banks, and the cultivated land 
of Faioum to the north-west, the vacuum of the more rarefied 
atmosphere attracting the colder air of these lofty hills. At this hour, 
indeed, we felt the air as sharp as that of an English April morning, 
and of more biting aridity. ‘The atmosphere was beautifully clear, 
and the bright moon allowed us. an extensive view. In the direc- 
tion of the north-west ran an open valley, which lost itself in distance, 
and joined the flat line of its horizon with the sky. The prospect 
towards the Red Sea was bounded by a lofty chain, which, with 
trifling variations, preserved a north-westerly course; and thesouthern 
view was intercepted by mountains running nearly east and west; 
and within this space, hills rose on hills and buried their steep 
bases in plains of sand. The scene, however, was full of sadness 
and dejection ; and the stillness of the night gave to this desert pic- 
ture an aspect of:such utter desolation as filled the heart amid this 
general silence with inconceivable melancholy. Around us not an 
object was to be seen in motion, or the voice of any animated being 
heard. All was buried in a tranquillity so thoroughly. profound as 
to give one an idea of the stillness of annihilation. I had never be- 
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held Nature in so sad a garb; for here she seemed to be deserted 
even by her aerial children, as if they had flown for ever from her 
sterile and forbidding frown. 


It was past midnight before we reached the boat ; and when I 
retired to sleep, it was with all the gloom of the impressions which 
our evening's excursion had given rise to still strong upon my mind. 


From Sheick Embarrak to Miniet, Nov, 4. 

The stars had scarcely lost their brilliance when I heard the crew 
in motion, and, awaking for a moment, saw two of them step on 
shore. Expecting that they were going to cast off and turn along 
the western bank, as there was yet no wind, I felt no disposition to 
obstruct their labours; and, not having yet recovered from the 
fatigue of our mountain ramble, I fell asleep again. ‘The odour of 
the Reis’s morning pipe awoke me, however, at seven: the sun 
was half an hour high; some of the crew were bathing inthe river, 
others at prayers, my servant preparing coffee, and the boat still 
fast. I had been deceived, therefore, in my hasty self-congratula- 
tions on their new activity, and had given the Arabs credit beyond 
their due ; but, while expostulating with their old commander, the 
two deserters themselves came running across the sands, and, 
arriving spent and out of breath, began both at once to tell their 
story. 


Sheick Embarrak having been born, and always continuing, in a 
state of ideotism, was so holy that he had never been known, to 
utter any thing in the corrupted dialects of this world; every. thing 
he had been heard to say being so unintelligible that it was con- 
sidered to be spoken in the mystic language of Paradise. Asa 
peculiar mark of heavenly favour, he was supereminently distin- 
guished from his fellow-saints by having the power to cure barren- 
ness, and to give a numerous family to those who desired it, in 
consequence of which his favours were eagerly solicited by the 
faithful, and no saint was more universally courted by people of all 
conditions than this. Many were the tales which these visitors to- 
his shrine recounted to us of his successful influence in Miniet, 
Benesouef, and the surrounding country ; the saint having sufficient 
sagacity always to avoid Cairo, and with it the yatagans of the 
more distinguished and jealous Turks, whose veneration for saints 
of this description is not so great as among the vulgar. 


All this was so consistent with the relations which I had already 
heard from persons resident in the country, whose veracity could 
not be questioned, that I did not presume to doubt it. But what 
had this to do with our delay? I asked, If they, remembered the 
wonders of his life with pleasure, what had they to do with the frail 
dust of the dead? At length the explanation came. One of these 
devout youths, it appeared, had been lately married, and the other 
was intended to be made a bridegroom on his return from our 
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voyage ; so’that, as the venerable saint had been elected by universal 
assent to preside over matrimonial alliances, they had visited his 
shrine to implore his favour towards themselves and their expectant 
wives. Why, then, had they not accompanied us on the preceding 
evening, I demanded, that we might have also shared in the bene- 
fit of their devotions? ‘They answered that it was a duty which 
must be performed fasting, and that for ourselves it would have 
been of little use, because implicit faith was indispensable to ensure 
the gift of these blessings. Had they then such faith? I asked. 
Most certainly, was the reply ; and could we but see the wife and 
the betrothed, on our return from Cairo, we should -witness with 
what joy they would learn, both from the husband and the lover, 
that they had visited Embarrak’s tomb. After so candid a recital, 
I could not chide them, from my heart; for they had certainly 
acted wisely in preferring to risk my temporary anger rather than 
incur the permanent displeasure of their wives ; who, if they’ had 
omitted so favourable an opportunity of invoking the shade of this 
saint, would, as they said, never have forgiven them. 


All the pious duties of the morning being now ended, and the 
northern airs beginning partially to ruffle the glassy calm of the 
river, we loosed the sail in a propitious moment, and the mounting 
sun increased the breeze to fill it. The western bank of the Nile 
continues to display here the richest cultivated scenes, while the 
eastern is so encroached on by the strong hills of the Arabian 
desert, that at Kesle Sheik Hassal their rocks project again into 
the water, and a few date-trees and clusters of long grass are the 
only herbage seen; while beyond them, easterly, continue heaps of 
sand and perforated rock, for several miles. 


A water-line having been left by the present inundation, on a 
perpendicular cliff that was presented to the river by one of these 
mountains, enabled me to measure its fall with great accuracy, 
which I found to be seven feet ten inches. Notwithstanding the 
breeze, we found the noon heat here intense, from the reflection of 
the sun’s rays from the white rocks, and could not but admire 
the accuracy with which Theocritus has introduced this circumstance 
among the contrasted sufferings which he enumerates in the lay 
chanted as a trial of pastoral skill with Lycidas of Crete, to be in- 
voked on Pan if he rejected the Muse’s prayer: 


‘ But, if they smile not on the lover’s cause, 

Be stung by nettles,—torn by harpy claws ; 

Freeze in mid-winter, near the torpid pole, 

On Edon, where the streams of Hebrus roll; 

And as an Ethiop burn, while summer glows, 

Where the hot Blemyan rocks o’er Nilus close.’—Jdyllium 7. 


At Surarieh, on a narrow slip of soil, between the river and the 
hill, the sugar-cane is cultivated ; and the small island which here 
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divides the stream of the Nile is a perfect garden. Of such value, 
indeed, is its rich and productive soil, that, independently of its being 
cultivated even to the water's edge, the peasants have been un- 
willing to steal sufficient space for their dwellings to rest on, and 
have built their villages upon the barren sides of the eastern hills, 
among the sands, contrasted with which they look like deserted 
habitations in ruins. At Deir el Adia, where this is particularly the 
case, the mingled aspect of broken mountains, from which large 
masses of rock have been separated, brown patches of earth, sheets 
of yellowish sand, scattered palm-trees standing isolated in different 
spots, and detached groups of mud-walled huts, form altogether a 
very singular picture of river scenery. 


At sun-set, we met what, at a distance, I had conceived to be 
water-fowl floating down with the stream, but which, on a nearer 
approach, was found to be a herd of buffaloes descending and cross 
ing the river at the same time. These creatures so delight in the 
water that they immerse every part of their body beneath the sur- 
face; and, their horns being depressed as well as turned backward, 
no part of them but the eyes is to be seen while swimming. 


Improving the advantage of the freshest breeze we had yet been 
favoured with, and remaining myself at the helm, to prevent the 
crew from mooring, we reached Miniet about three hours after 
midnight, and made fast to one of the Pasha’s gun-boats there. 





Sonnev. 


I Loven thee well, when, in thy beaaty’s blaze, 

My young eyes dwelt on thine. The love, the light 
Of thy soul's majesty, surpassing bright, 

Were Heaven and all to me, in those sweet days. 
Lady, I am not now what I was then! 

The loneliness of sorrow, and the night 

Of misery, have been to me a blight, 

Which doth estrange me from my fellow-men. 

My life has been in mourning more than smiles ; 
The spirit’s crush, the heart’s sad wreck, the tears, 
The listlessness of grief, have mocked my toils, 
And been to me the ‘ star-light’ of my years : 

Then wonder not, if now no more my hand 

May touch the lyre, sweet love, at thy command ! 

D.S. L. 
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Rickarps on THE Revenve or Inp1a—Dewanny Grant— 
ZEMINDARRY SETTLEMENT. 


From the Grant of the Dewanny, until 1789. 


In the year 1765, the Emperor Shah Allum, sat upon the throne 
of the Moguls. By an Imperial firmaun for Bengal, dated the 12th of 
August of that year, this Prince bestowed upon his ‘ faithful servants 
and sincere well-wishers, worthy of his Royal favours, the English 
Company to be held by them, as a free gift and altumgha for ever and 
ever, the office of the Dewannee of the Khalsa, Shereefa of the pro- 
vince of Bengal, the Paradise of the Earth.’ The Dewanny of Bahar 
and Orissa were at the same time given by similar proclamations. 
As the precise amount of the legitimate authority conferred by this 
grant has been the subject of much controversy and discussion, it 
may be useful to state, that Khalsa is a term used to designate 
lands of which the revenue was paid into the Exchequer, in contra- 
distinction from Jaghire, meaning lands of which the original portion 
of the Government had been the subject of specific assignment. 
The Dewan was Prime Minister of Finance and Chief Civil 
Judge of Bengal; so that, by this edict, the highest attributes of 
sovereignty, the administration of justice and of the revenue of that 
province, were made over, in perpetuity, to the Company, in consi- 
deration of an annual salary to the Emperor of 25 laes of rupees, 
At this time, Nudjam ul Dowlah, a creature of our own, was the 
nominal Soubahdar, or Viceroy, of Bengal. Having already pur- 
chased his elevation to the Musnud by a series of mean compliances 
on his part, and of disgraceful extortion on ours, distressed by the 
exactions of those who were sent to invest him with his dignity at 
Moorshedabad, without armies to support his usurpation or charac- 
ter to resist oppression, a suggestion of abdication had with him all 
the weight of a command ; and having recognised the Imperial grant, 
he resigned his own authority for a stipend of 5,400,000 sicca rupeés 
per annum. By a separate firmaun of the Emperor, the Chucklas 
of Burdwan, Midnapore and Chittagong, ceded in 1760, by Meer 
Cossim Ali Khan, and the Zemindaries of the Purgunnahs of Cal- 
cutta were at the same time confirmed to the Company; and, on the 
30th of September, Lord Clive informed the Court of Directors, 
that they had become the sovereigns of a rich and potent kingdom. 

In 1765-6, thexfirst year of the Company’s possession, the settle- 
ment of Bengal was reduced by their Naib Subah, or Deputy Sou- 
bahdar, to 16,029,011 rupees. The net settlement, however, of 
that year was 15,048,333 rupees. But in 1786-7, the net settle- 
ment of the land revenue only of the provinces of the Dewanny, was 
14,536,338 rupees. And adding thereto that of the Purgunnahs and 
of the Chucklas of Burdwan, Midnapore, and Chittagong, the total 
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net land revenue of Bengal amounted in that year to 25,727,206 
rupees. - 

The opinion entertained by the people, of this assumption of so- 
vereign power on the part of the Company, and of the ability of 
their servants to employ it usefully, may be learnt from the follow- 
ing extract from the work called ‘ Seir Matakharin’ by Gholaum 
Hossein Khan. ‘ Our new rulers,’ says this learned Mohammedan, 
* are altogether unacquainted with the system of our civil policy, 
both in respect to the mode of estimating the revenue and to the 
manner of collecting it. The province and duties of the Zemindar 
they cannot well comprehend; for, in England, there is na such 
person. In that country, Subahdarries, Foujdarries, Khalsas, and 
Jaghires, are unknown. There, the public treasures are not sup- 
plied from the produce of the soil. From the information which I 
have received from some intelligent Englishmen, it appears that, in 
their country, the money for defraying the public expenses, as well 
as for the King’s use, is chiefly raised by levying duties on the 
windows of houses, on coaches, on gold and silver plate, and on 
various articles of merchandise. Iam also informed, that the 
mode of paying the servants of Government, as well as of pu- 
nishing their misdemeanours, is essentially different from the prac- 
tice of Hindoostan. In short, it may be said in general, that in 
almost every custom and institution there is a wide and striking 
difference betwixt the two nations, and that this difference is of such 
a nature as renders it a matter of great difficulty to reconcile.’ 


Of this difficulty the officers of the Company were themselves 
perfectly sensible ; and it is due to the Directors of that day to say, 
that, except when urged by necessity, or compelled by the unnatural 
alliance between their commerce and the revenue, which took place 
soon after the grant of the Dewanny, they evinced every inclination 
to exert their new authority with caution and circumspection. ‘The 
internal administration of the provinces of Burdwan, &c., had been 
in the hands of Native officers since 1760, under the superintendance 
of covenanted servants of the Company. It was not thought pru- 
dent at first to vest the management of the revenue or the adminis- 
tration of justice in the hands of inexperienced European servants. 
The same Native officers as before were accordingly employed to 
carry into execution the same system which had thus been trans- 
ferred to us with the country from its Mohammedan rulers ; and, if 
these officers had been men of honesty and integrity, we might pos- 
sibly have obtained from them that information the want of which 
incapacitated us for engaging in extensive reforms. But the same 
ignorance which induced us to decline more than a general super- 
intendence over the administration of justice and finance, rendered 
all effective control impossible, and perpetuated malversation. The 
servants of the Company became mere puppets in the courts of 
justice, mere accountants of the treasury; the subordinate officers 
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plundered and oppressed the country at their pleasure ; ‘and if, at 
any time,’ says. Gholaum Hossein, ‘complaints are made, they are 
hushed up by Mohammed Reza Khan, who, fearful of accusations 
being made against himself, practises so many artifices, and sacrifices 
so much money, that the injured people never obtain redress,’ 


The lands of all our possessions were in those days let to farmers, 
but on assessments which are avowed to have been mere conjectural 
estimates. When Zemindars or farmers were suspected of obtaining 
large emoluments, the Jumma _ was proportionably increased. 
Imposts: were thus laid on the country at diseretion, often too 
heavy to be discharged ; and remissions, on the other hand, granted 
in equal ignorance of real resources. The farmers, acting on the 
same principles, found their estimates of profit equally fallacious ; 
and, though Ryots were compelled to yield up their last farthing, 
wherever it could be extorted, farmers were still unable to discharge 
their engagements, and balances accumulated in all parts. ‘ It has 
been the object,’ Mr. Shore observes, ‘ of this Government to raise 
as large a revenue as it could, without distress to its subjects. They, 
on the contrary, equally attentive to their own interests, exert their 
ingenuity to procure a diminution in the amount of their contribu- 
tions. Upon these terms, an officer of Government and a Zemin- 
dar, or farmer, when a settlement is to be concluded, meet. The 
former. looks to the highest amount of the settlement and collee- 
tions for former years, and attempts to gain for his constituents 
what he deems them entitled to ; the latter pleads inability and sug- 
gests a variety of reasons to show the necessity for lowering the 
amount. It may so happen that both the demand may be right, 
and the facts stated in objection be just; that is, that; resources 
may exist which sufficiently counterbalance the affirmed losses, 
and which the Zemindars or farmers will not discover; or the re- 
verse may be true. In the former case, Government, by insisting 
on its own terms, gains only what it ought ; but, wanting accurate 
information of the real state of the district, and of the sources from 
which its demands are to be made good, is exposed to further de- 
ficiency from claims which cannot be refuted. In the latter, the 
Zemindar must either be dispossessed, or become subject to distress 
from which he is to recover by future exaction.’ 


In 1769 supervisors were appointed to superintend the Native 
officers, with detailed instructions to inquire into the history, ex- 
isting state, produce, and capacity of the provinces ; the condition 
of the people, regulations of commerce, and the administration of 
justice. The result of these inquiries was to represent the internal 
government of the country as in a state of great misrule, and the 
people suffering great oppression, The Nazims exacted what they 
could from the. Zemindars and great farmers of the revenue, whom 
they_left at.liberty to. plunder all below, reserving to themselves the 
prerogative of plundering them in their turn, when. they (the 
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farmers) were supposed to have euriched themselves with the spoils 
of the country. In 1772, the Government of Mr. Hastings took 
the entire management of the provinces into their own hands. A 
Board of Revenue was established at the Presidency, the four junior 
members of which constituted a Committee of Circuit, to carry into 
execution the arrangement then adopted in the provinces. ‘The su- 
pervisors were turned into collectors, with suitable Native establish- 
ments; and the lands let, on leases of five years, to the highest 
bidders, who could, at the same time, produce security for the pay- 
ment of the rent. The avowed object of this recourse to open com- 
petition was to ascertain the real value of the country, from the 
want of other means to acquire it. But the event disappointed the 
expectations both of the Government and of the farmers themselves. 
The remarks of the Court of Directors on this quinquennial settle- 
ment will best explain the state of the country at this juncture,— 
that is, after it had been twelve years under our management,—as 
well as the general effect of our administration. 

* We have already,’ say they, ‘ intimated our opinion that arbitrary 
increases prove generally fallacious. We shall now add, that the 
disappointment to us is not the only evil. The country is drained 
by farmers, or by the Tehsildars, Sezawels, and Aumeems of Go- 
vernment, none of whom have any permanent interest in its pros- 
perity. ‘The Zemindars are discontented, many of them deprived 
of their lands, overwhelmed by debt, or reduced to beggary; the 
attention of the officers of the revenue is bewildered in the develop- 
ment of obscure accounts, a door is open for corruption and chicane ; 
and, in the end, the justice of Government is driven to the neces- 
sity of granting remissions to repair the wrongs its own rapacity 
had created, which gives the people fair reason to conclude that 
there is no steadiness in our Government. 

‘ These observations are proved by the voluminous proceeding's of 
all our Revenue Boards, and by the incredible amount of remissions 
and balances which stand upon our records. Those for the five 
years’ settlement formed by the Committee of Circuit, with the flat- 
tering prospect of an increasing Jumma, amount to upwards of one 
hundred lacs (ten millions) of sicca rupees; and we find that, of 
late years, the deficiencies of each year have been greater than was 
formerly the case, which we attribute more to the arbitrary increases 
of the Jumma, and the unsteadiness of our system, than to any 
want of exertion or ability in our servants.’* 

On the expiration of these quinquennial leases, the lands were again 
let to farmers, under the general superintendance of provincial coun- 
cils. A preference was now given to the Zemindar, if he would en- 
gage for the amount of the former settlement, or such amount as 
should be required by the provincial councils ; and, instead of produc- 





* Letter from the Directors to Bengal, 12th April, 1786. 
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ing security,it was stipulated, that, in the event of failure in payments, 
his lands should be sold to liquidate out-standing balances. On 
these principles, annual settlements were made for the three following: 
years; but the revenue fell short of what had been realised under 
the former agency, and a new plan was accordingly introduced. 


In 1781, the lands were again let to the Zemindars by the Com- 
mittee of Revenue, on nearly the same terms as before, except that 
an increase on the former Jumma, of more than twenty-six lacs of 
rupees, was proposed to be effected. The settlements of the Com- 
mittee were annual, but with an assurance to the Zemindar farmer, 
that, in instances where the revenue was regularly discharged, he 
should have the option of continuing under the same assessment. 
This assessment, however, appears to have been fixed at the highest 
amount of the actual collection in any one year, from 1771 to 1780 
inclusive, which the Court of Directors thought a very inequitable 
standard. ‘The consequence was, that up to 1783, the outstanding 
balances of revenue amounted to the very large sum of 7,100,000 
sicca rupees, all of which remained uncollected in May 1785. 


It thus appears, that the lands in Bengal were uniformly let to 
contractors, or farmers of the public revenue, from the earliest time 
of the Dewanny grant until within a few years of the introduction 
of the permanent settlement. The fact, indeed, deserves particular 
notice. The Musulman system having been uninterruptedly con- 
tinued, with all its abuses and all its obstructions, it was conceived 
throughout this period that Native farmers would be better acquainted 
with the true- value of the lands than their rulers ; and farms were 
accordingly resorted to, because no other means offered or could be 
devised for ascertaining the real resources of the country. Dr. 
Smith, in treating of this mode of financial administration, says, 
‘ that farmers of the public revenue have no bowels for the contribu- 
tors who are not their subjects, and whose universal bankruptcy, 
if it should take place the day after the farm expires, would not 
much affect their interest. Even a bad sovereign (he adds) feels 
more compassion for his people than can ever be expected from the 
farmers of his revenue.’ With the mere substitution of European 
principals for Nazims, the whole system was thus purely Moham- 
medan, conducted on the same principles, and the revenue realised 
through the same means, as had been employed by our Mohamme- 
dan predecessors. The financial administration was every where 
one of pure discretion: our practice for ever at variance with our 
professions. Regulations were enacted ; but these were either use- 
less or disregarded, the will of agents in local authority being para- 
mount to all law. Change after change was attempted, and offices 
multiplied, with a view to effective superintendance and control ; but 
they were productive only of disquiet to the inhabitants, and vast 
expense to the state. Ryots, left to the mercy of their oppressors, 
were frequently loaded with fresh taxes or cesses, generally imposed 
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at intervals of two, three, or four years ; and, if at all tolerable, they 
would rather submit than venture to complain. But where successive 
impositions became too heavy for endurance, either the Ryots ab- 
sconded, or the local officers granted them fresh lands at a more 
favourable rate, without, however, remitting the other imposts, the 
fresh lands, in process of time, being also subject to the additional 
cesses, or Abwabs. In this way, farmers, Zemindars, and others, 
having established an influence and power within their respective 
circles, which set courts, and collectors, and principal councils at 
nought, were left in reality with as much liberty as ever to plunder 
all below them; and the people were exposed to all the calamities 
resulting from breach of trust, abused patronage, perverted justice, 
and unrestrained oppression. 


It were needless to enter into any lengthened description of the 
effects produced by this varying and uncertain system of conjectural 
assessment. Not only were all the evils of the Mohammedan 
management retained, and its extortionate practices continued, but 
they were rendered infinitely more grievous to the people and ruinous 
to the country, than the worst oppressions under their former gover- 
nors. However rapacious may have been the collection of revenue 
in force before the Dewanny grant, the taxes, when once levied, 
were employed in a mode much more beneficial to the inhabitants 
than they were by us. The luxury of the imperial court, and of 
the vice-regal durbars, was the cause of much prosperity to the 
numerous manufacturers and artisans who once abounded in Bengal ; 
but, when the English company succeeded to the office of Dewan, 
the Mogul himself, and his Soubahdars, were reduced to mere pen- 
sioners of state; English covenanted servants took the place of 
the Nazims, the public establishments were conducted on a scale 
of the utmost parsimony, and the taxes were no sooner levied than 
they were employed in the purchase of the investment. That the 
Directors were really anxious to promote the prosperity of their 
subjects in the early periods of their dominion, is clear from the 
whole course and tenour of their correspondence ; but their most 
benevolent intentions were constantly frustrated by their commer- 
cial embarrassments, and their duties to their Indian subjects uni- 
formly sacrificed to their engagements with English creditors. 
Necessity compelled them to realise the revenue from the Zemin- 
dars by arbitrary measures which their conscience disapproved, and 
the Zemindars avenged themselves on the weak and unprotected 
Ryot. ‘The result was, a total destruction of the most ancient and 
respected families in the country, together with an uncertainty of 
title and confusion of rights which it is impossible adequately to 
describe. 

Permanent Zemindarry Settlement of Bengal. 


Such was the state of things when Mr. Pitt's India Bill, 24 Geo. 
TIL, c. 25, passed into a law. The 39th section of this Act was as 
follows : 
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‘ And whereas complaints have prevailed that divers Rajahs, Ze- 
mindars, Polygars, Talookdars, and other Native landholders within 
the British dominions in India, have been unjustly deprived of, or 
compelled to abandon and relinquish, their respective lands, juris- 
dictions, rights, and privileges ; or that the tributes, rents, and ser- 
vices required to be by them paid or performed for their respective 
possessions to the said United Company, are become grievous and 
oppressive: And whereas the principles of justice and the honour 
of this country require that such complaints should be forthwith 
inquired into and fully investigated, and, if founded in truth, effec- 
tually redressed, Be it therefore enacted, that the Court of Directors 
of the said United Company shall, and they are hereby accordingly 
required, forthwith to take the said matters into their serious consi- 
deration, and to adopt, take, and pursue such methods for inquiring 
into the causes, foundations, and truth of the said complaints, and 
for obtaining a full and perfect knowledge of the same, and of all 
circumstances relating thereto, as the said Court of Directors shall 
think best adapted for that purpose ; and, therefore, according to 
the circumstances of the respective cases of the said Rajahs, Ze- 
mindars, Polygars, Talookdars, and other Native landholders, to give 
orders and instructions to the several governments and presidencies 
in India, for effectually redressing, in such manner as shall be con- 
sistent with justice and the laws and customs of the country, all in- 
juries and wrongs which the said Rajahs, Zemindars, Polygars, 
Talookdars, and other Native landholders may have sustained un- 
justly in the manner aforesaid, and for settling and establishing upon 
principles of moderation and justice, according to the laws and con- 
stitution of India, the permanent rules by which their respective 
tributes, rents, and services shall be in future rendered and paid to 
the said United Company, by the said Rajahs, Zemindars, Polygars, 
Talookdars, and other Native landholders.’ 


On Lord Cornwallis’s arrival in India in 1786, it was found that: 
the country was by no means in a state to admit of the intentions 
of the Legislature, and the instructions of the Court of Directors, 
being carried into effect. His Lordship, therefore, determined to 
continue the annual farming system through the agency of the col- 
lectors, still hoping that the requisite information for enabling Go- 
vernment to conclude a settlement of the revenue for a period of 
ten years, with an ultimate view to perpetuity, would at length be 
procured.’ In this, however, he was grievously disappointed. Every 
day brought to. light some fresh illustration of the mischiefs attend- 
ing the existing policy, without affording any certain data for future 
arrangements ; nothing was clear but that the country was exhausted, 
the Zemindars discontented, the people oppressed; and when his 
measures in respect to the decennial settlement, in 1789, were taken, 
much remained to be ascertained with regard to ancient laws and 
usages, to the nature of landed tenures, the resources of the coun- 
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try, and the relative situation and condition of the persons concerned 
in the production of the revenue ; all which the statute above men- 
tioned required to be attended to. The system adopted by Lord 
Cornwallis was as follows: 

1. The lands in Bengal, Bahar, aud Orissa were divided into 
estates, and parcelled out in absolute right to Zemindars, who were 
thus raised from their former state of hereditary collectors or far- 
mers of revenue, to figure in future as a landed aristocracy. It was 
at the same time fixed, or rather estimated, that, after deducting the 
expense of collection, one-half or two two-fifths would be left as 
before to the Ryots,—the remaining half or three-fifths constituting 
the rent of the estate, of which ten-elevenths were seized by the 
Government as a tax, and one-eleventh left to the Zemindar. 

2. The Jumma was fixed, never to be increased, remissions were 
declared inadmissible, and good and bad years were expected to 
balance each other. 

3. To each estate were attached certain portions of waste or un- 
cultivated lands. ‘The assessment on the estate being permanent, 
any benefit which the Zemindar might derive from the cultivation 
of his waste, was exempted from contribution to the revenue. 


4. The judicial powers of the revenue officers were annulled. A 
complete code for the administration of justice was introduced ; and 
separate Courts of Civil and Criminal Judicature were appointed 
for the provinces, subject to the Presidency of Fort William. The 
Collectors were empowered to proceed against the Zemindars for 
arrears of revenue by summary process, that is, in default of pay- 
ment, by imprisonment, by confiscating the estate, and bringing it 
to sale for the satisfaction of the Government demand. The Ze- 
mindar, on the other hand, could only proceed for arrears of rent 
against a Ryot, by a regular and tedious process in the local or 
Zillah Court of the district to which he belonged. 


In 1794, the power of imprisoning the defaulting Zemindars was 
abolished ; and the Collector, on failure of one monthly instalment, 
could bring the estate to sale immediately, instead of waiting till the 
end of the year. 

In 1799, the summary power of recovering rents from the 
Ryots was restored to the Zemindars: in consequence of which, it is 
stated that greater punctuality has prevailed in the realisation of 
the revenue, but with severities amounting often to torture of the 
poor wretches who had to pay it. In comparison with this prac- 
tice, the custom of imprisoning the landholders was mild and in- 
dulgent ; and it is said to have occasioned more distress and beggary, 
anda greater change in the landed property of Bengal, than ever 
happened in the same space of time in any other age or country. 


5. For the protection of the Ryots against oppression, onthe 
part of the Zemindars, farmers, and others, sundry rules and regu- 
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lations were passed in 1793 and subsequent years. Among other 
provisions, pottahs, or written leases, were ordered to be granted 
to them, specifying and limiting in all cases the amount of de- 
mandable rent. Experience, however, has proved this arrangement 
to have been shamefully neglected or scandalously abused. In 
many instances it was ascertained that Zemindars were unwilling 
to grant pottahs, and the Ryot as unwilling to receive them,—the 
object of the former being to exact the utmost farthing, and the 
latter being afraid of binding himself by a deed beyond what he 
might be able to pay. The consequence was, either that pottahs 
were disregarded, or, when given too frequently, made the instru- 
ments of extortion and abuse. 

Of the Zemindary Settlement it may be observed, that the ad- 
vantages proposed by its introduction were, as briefly stated in a 
letter from the Court of Directors of the lst of February, 1811,* 
‘to confer on the different orders of the community a security of 
property which they never before eujoyed ; to protect the landhold- 
ers from arbitrary and oppressive demands on the part of Govern- 
ment, to relieve the proprietors of small estates from the tyranny of 
the powerful Zemindars, and to free the whole body of merchants 
and manufacturers, and all the lower orders of the people, from the 
heavy impositions to which they had long been subject.’ 

In these principles, (says Mr. Rickards,) every one must applaud 
the intention of the original projector of the scheme; and it is but 
justice to the Court of Directors to add, that the whole of their 
printed correspondence on this head, indicates an anxious desire 
to see these principles carried into full effect. Their letters abound 
with excellent instruction, sound philosophical views, a constant 
desire to promote the general welfare, and more especially to guard 
the lower classes against oppression ; but the system of land tax- 
ation which we had adopted from our predecessors, the amount of 
that tax, and the machinery by which it was realised, opposed in- 
surmountable obstacles to the accomplishment of the Court's bene- 
volent views. 

In the official documents printed of late years, and entitled ‘Se- 
lection of Papers from the Records at the East India House,’ the 
practical inconveniences of the Zemindary Settlement are fully de- 
tailed, and may be classed under the following heads ; 

Ist, The system was adopted without any thing like correct know- 
ledge of the resources of the country. 

2d, It was adopted in equal ignorance of the rights of the differ- 
ent classes of proprietors or occupants of land. 

3d, A multitude of claims and disputed titles arose to be adjusted 
after the country had been partitioned to Zemindars, and which ma- 
terially tended to disturb the origiual arrangement, 





* Selections from India Records, vol. i., p. 3. 
Oriental Herald, Vol. 21. 2G 
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4th, Through the operation of the new system of judicature which 
accompanied the introduction of the Zemindary Settlement, the 
greater part of the original Zemindars were dispossessed of their 
estates, and reduced to beggary ; whilst the forfeiture, sale, and di- 
vision of these estates occasioned dilemmas and confusion, which 
‘the Court of Directors, in repeated dispatches, acknowledge to have 
greatly deranged the order, and disturbed the quiet, of society. 

5th, When, to avoid the continuance of this evil, a power was 
granted tu the Zemindars to recover, by summary process, arrears 
of rent from Ryots, the latter had to endure all the severities and 
oppressions from which the system was intended to relieve them. 

6th, The appropriaiion of waste and uncultivated lands, from 
which, and from the tax on estates being fixed in perpetuity, the Court 
of Directors have always apprehended inconvenience, lest this limi- 
tation and the irrevocable pledge to maintain it should deprive Go- 
vernment hereafter of the means to meet increased public exigencies. 

These inconveniences could not have ‘occurred, had the survey 
and assessment accounts of villages and districts been what they pro- 
fessed to be, accurate registers of local and personal rights, titles, 
boundaries, cultivation, and produce of lands. We have here, on 
the contrary, the plainest proof of their worthlessness. Had these 
registers been accurate as they always pretended to be, we should not 
have had to lament our ignorance of the real value of estates, the 
conseyuent monstrous inequality of assessment, or the task, (in which, 
however, we ultimately failed,) of adjusting disputed claims and titles 
of which nothing was known previous to the partition and declara+ 
tion of permanency. 


‘The advocates of this system,’ says Mr. Rickards, ‘ have already 
contended, and will no doubt repeat the argument, that the Zemin- 
dary Settlement, at least in Bengal, has produced the most beneficial 
effects ; and that the proof of it lies, first in the more certain and 
regular realisation of the revenue, and next in the increased cultiva- 
tion and wealth of the provinces. That these results may have been 
experienced of Jate years in Bengal, I mean not to deny ; but I cannot 
in any respect ascribe them to the permanent settlement, the opera- 
tion of which hitherto has been one continued series of almost un- 
mixed evil. The advocates of the Zemindary Settlement will not 
pretend that it has restored the beggared Zemindars of 1790, &e. 
their estates, or thst their original dispossession was an act either 
of mercy to them, or creditable to the justice of the British Govern 
‘ment. Although the revenue be now more regularly and certainly 
collected, these advocates cannot deny the load of proofs contained in 
theprinted papers at the India House, of the excesses committed by Ze- 
-mindars, commissioners of distraint, and others to accomplish it, and 
which has occasioned an acute and intelligent observer * to describe 





* The author of ‘The Law and Constitution of India.’ 
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the system as transferring the miscrable Ryots like herds of cattle 
into the hands and bondage of a class of persons proverbial through- 
out India as oppressors and extortioners, I mean the Zemindars.’ 


Neither can they deny the worst of all its reproaches, the 
enormous amount of the land-tax; upwards of fifty per cent. of the 
gross produce of the soil, the grand source of oppression and con- 
fusion, and to which every thing was sacrificed, nor the entire ne- 
glect, if not violation, of the rights and privileges of the minor oc- 
cupants, the real proprietors of estates; by a hasty transference to 
others of what belonged not to us to bestow. ‘ The abject slavery of 
the cultivating classes, could only spring from the necessity of abso- 
lute submission, submission not to the revered representative of an 
ancient family, but to the upstart of the hour, to the Bengal Baboo, 
the new Malek, the absolute lord of the soil, who has no feelings in 
common with the people whom he fancied he had purchased, whose 
knowledge of the regulations told him he could, not only without 
violation, but with all due conformity to the words, (not indeed to 
the intent,) of them, destroy the happiness of his slave for ever, by 
banishing him from the village of his birth, the companions of his 
youth, the associates of his manhood, the support of his old age. 
Those ephemeral lords of English creation were not indeed vested 
with the power of life and death, not with the power of tormenting 
the body ; but the happiness of the people was placed entirely at 
their mercy, and their minds were subdued. Instead of the manly 
spirit of former times, which a very small portion of independence will 
nourish, the Native of Bengal knows now, (1825,) that even the pri- 
vilege of residing in his native village, he owes to his subjection.’ * 

As to the symptoms of increased wealth and extensive culti- 
vation in the Bengal provinces, it would be quite surprising were 
it now otherwise. If we reflect on the vast increase of the ex- 
ternal trade of Bengal since 1813, and consequently of the natural 
productions of the country to supply foreign demand, we can 
be at no loss to account for the improvements on which its 
advocates insist. ‘I (says Mr. Rickards) am one who always 
anticipated those results from the opening of the trade; and if 
with the prospects of future benefit to be derived from a still 
freer commercial intercourse with Britain, we couple the advan- 
tages which will accrue to individuals from the possession of un- 
taxed wastes, we may ultimately be led to pardon the difficulties and 
apprehensions which the appropriation of these wastes has hitherto 
occasioned. We may even excuse the inequalities which we now 
know to have occurred in the original assessment of estates, and 
rather be led to admire the dispensations of a gracious Providence, 
which can thus in mercy to erring mortals extract good out of evil, 
and by the augmentation and diffusion of individual wealth, cause 
one of the greatest errors of the settlement at its first introduction, 
to result at length in positive benefit to the community at large.’ 





* © Law and Constitution of India.’ 
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SLAVERY AT THE Care oF Goop Hops. 


(Continued from page 333.) 


In resuming our survey of the state of slavery in South Africa, 
we shall next adduce the testimony of a writer who published a 
small volume in 1821, entitled ‘ Notes on the Cape of Good Hope, 
made during an Excursion in that Colony in the year 1820.’ This 
volume, though published anonymously, we know, from good 
authority, to be the production of a highly respectable barrister of 
Lincoln’s Inn. ‘The author’s residence in the country was not, 
indeed, of sufficient duration, nor his means of observation suffi- 
ciently extended, to enable him fully to appreciate all the evils of 
the slave system, or to understand very distinctly the actual con- 
dition of the slave population; but his evidence is honest, and 
consequently valuable as far as it goes. 


A residence of a few months in Cape Town, and an excursion or 
two into the neighbouring districts, will (as we know from experi- 
ence) scarcely enable the most inquisitive traveller to get more 
than a glimpse of the secrets of the ‘house of bondage.’ While 
received with the frank and flattering hospitality which an English 
gentleman with good recommendations never fails to experience 
from the colonists, (whether in the Cape or in other slave settle- 
ments,) it is not very easy, in truth, to keep one’s mind unbiassed 
by the natural influence of such civilities. It is felt to be ungra- 
cious, almost dishonourable, to pry very closely into the state and 
sentiments of our host’s dependants, or narrowly to question his 
domestic or farm bondmen respecting their treatment and general 
condition ; and, should we even happen to observe any thing that 
offends our European feelings a little, the continual accounts we 
receive from our good-humoured entertainers of the dishonesty, 
profligacy, sullen obstinacy, and shameful ingratitude of the slaves, 
gradually dispose us to make allowance for some severity of disci- 
pline on the part of the master, and to palliate, if we cannot alto- 
gether approve, the harsher traits of his conduct that occasionally 
fall under our notice. The colonist, on the other hand, aware of 
the ‘ prejudices’ (as he calls them) of Europeans on such subjects, 
‘is anxious not to shock the feelings of the stranger from a land of 
freedom. Like many a well-bred man in common life, who, though 
captious and tyrannical in his domestic circle, has yet self-restraint 
and tact enough to conceal from the guest he respects the less 
amiable features of his character, the slave-holder is careful not to 
disgust his visitors, and especially visitors from England, by any 
obtrusive exposure of the more revolting accompaniments of the 
system of slavery: these are judiciously thrown into the back- 
ground. And thus it is that cursory travellers allow themselves to 
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be deluded in regard to the real character and consequences of 
slavery ; and thus such writers as the author of ‘ Six Months in 
the West Indies,’ and others of the same stamp, contribute, by flimsy 
and fallacious statements, to delude the public, and to counteract, 
in some degree, the progress of correct information and of right 
feeling on this important question.* 


eutitn 


* In this class of superficial observers, we are constrained to number 
the celebrated Mr. Robert Owen, of Lanark, who, in a letter written on 
board his Majesty’s packet Spray, January 17, 1829, two days’ sail from 
Vera Cruz, makes the following statement, which has been quoted in 
the last number of ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine’ with great triumph, by Mr. 
M‘Queen, of Glasgow, as important evidence in corroboration of his 
assertion, that the situation of the slaves in the West Indies is, on the 
whole, ‘ preferable to that of labourers in this country? 

‘I was anxious,’ says Mr. Owen, ‘to see the state of slavery in Jamaica, 
which I had an opportunity of witnessing at Kingston. After convers- 
ing with several of the domestic slaves, and seeing the proceedings of a 
large number in the market-place for two hours, and meeting great 
numbers coming from the mountains and others parts of the country, 
as I was going to the Admiral’s and the Bishop’s residences, some dis- 
tance in the interior, I have no hesitation in stating most distinctly that 
their condition, with the exception of the term slavery, is, in most re- 
spects, better than that of the working classes in Great Britain, and that 
a very large portion of the operatives and labourers would most willingly 
exchange situations with them!’ 

Nowis not this a presumptuous opinion for a man to give with ‘ no hesi- 
tation,’ who could not have spent in the island more than the twenty-four 
hours during which the Mexican Packet lay at anchor at Port Royal ; who 
merely talked with a fewdomestic slaves, witnessed the proceedings of those 
in the market-place for ‘ two hours,’ and made an exploratory excursion to 
the residences of the Admiral and the Bishop, ‘ some distance into the 
interior,’—and that ‘ distance’ (for we happen to know the spot quite as 
well as Mr. Owen, and will not permit him or his friend, Mr. M‘Queen, 
to impose on the public by loose generalities) was just one mile to the 
Admiral’s, and just about one mile farther to the Bishop’s !—this portion 
of the ‘interior’ being, moreover, a barren waste, where never yet a 
sugar-cane grew, where no cultivation of any sort existg, and where it 
was quite impossible that he could see any thing whatevér of the condi- 
tion or treatment of the plantation slaves, or be better qualified to inform 
the public on this point than if he had never left England. But Mr. 
Owen is only one of a numerous class of travellers. 

Conversing on this subject a few days ago with General Miller, the 
distinguished Peruvian Commander, whose ‘ Memoirs’ respecting the 
wars of South America have recently so much interested the public, he 
mentioned the following circumstance from his own experience, in 
illustration of the topic in discussion. During a short residence in 
Jamaica, afew years ago, he happened to spend several weeks in the 
house of a wealthy colonist, a timber merchant, at the town of Lucea. 
His host, who was naturally a kind and good-tempered man, appeared to 
manage his numerous slaves without harshness or severity, and would 
often expatiate to General Miller on the favourable points of their con- 
dition, alleging that Ais slaves were never ill-treated, and that slaves in 
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These remarks are only applicable to the author before us, how~ 
ever, in a limited degree. He did not see much of the more revolt~ 
ing features of slavery ; and, being partially imposed on by external 
appearances, he estimates the condition of the slaves at the Cape 
too favourably : but still he is too intelligent and acute an observer 
to overlook altogether the real character and results of the system ; 
and in describing the Sunday dances of the slaves in Cape Town, 
to their rude African music, which some travellers have spoken of 
as proofs of their indulgent treatment and happy condition, he says, 
with more just observation,—‘ A week of unremitting toil, and the 
tyranny of an unfeeling master, are all forgot in the tumultuous 
delight of the Sunday-dance to these simple instruments. This is 
the only indulgence and relaxation which is permitted to the slave. 
It is, therefore, eagerly anticipated and prosecuted with proportional 
ardour, when the moment of enjoyment arrives.’—‘ This dancing,’ 
he adds, ‘ is certainly not an exhibition of grace and elegance ; it 
is not even a display of that vigour which the elasticity and buoy- 
ancy of youth may produce. The spirit which actuated Goldsmith’s 


pair, 





ws That simply sought renown, 
By holding out to tire each other down,” 


is not known among them ; probably, a week of toil may have 





the West Indies, generally, were much better off, and, on the whole, 
much happier, than most of the labouring classes in Europe. Nor did 
this assertion, seem, at first sight, quite inadmissible; for the slaves had 
apparently no care for the future ; and, when seen in their hours of relaxa- 
tion, displayed, at times, a good deal of noisy mirth and animal hilarity. 
One morning, however, General Miller happening to go into the timber 
yard, where the slaves were employed, at a very early hour, he found 
a young man, the nephew of his host, cruelly beating these ‘ happy pea- 
santry,’ without provocation, as it afterwards appeared, and merel 
from a spirit of wanton tyranny; which, however, the slaves dare 
neither resist nor complain of. On his mentioning this fact to the 
owner, the old man shrugged his shoulders, and owned that such abuses 
did occasionally occur, notwithstanding all his anxiety to prevent them ! 
And thus, after all his eulogies of the kindness of masters, and the happi- 
ness of slaves, it became obvious, from the condition of his own estab- 
lishment, that even where the resident owner happens to be himself a 
man of kindness and benevolence, he cannot secure, under this vitiated 
system of society, such treatment to his bondmen as even working 
cattle are considered entitled to by men of common humanity. 

While quoting the evidence of General Miller upon slavery, we may 
add that he commanded, in South America, a regiment of blacks, com- 
posed entirely of emancipated Negro or Creole slaves; and that, after 
witnessing the conduct of these men through all the trying vicissitudes 
of the revolutionary wars of Chili and Peru, this intelligent officer 
declares them to have been in every respect, as regards bravery, disci- 
pline, high feeling and patient endurance, equal to the best and bravest 
troops in either the royalist or patriot armies. 
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exhausted that springiness.’ He then makes the following general 
remarks : 

* Without entering into the long-debated question, how far the 
colony at large would be benefited by the total abolition of slavery, 
I cannot say that the condition of the slaves at the Cape struck me 
as being peculiarly miserable. It is as much the interest of the 
master to keep his slave in good condition, as his horse. As the 
property is valuable, they invariably have the best medical attend- 
ance in sickness, and such comforts as are necessary in that situa- 
tion. Though their toil is incessant, and their indulgences much 
fewer than those of a European labourer, they have not, in general, 
the appearance of being over-worked ; for they are early inured to 
hardship and spare living. If they are sunk below the level of 
their fellow-creatures, we may perhaps argue, that they cannot be 
supposed sensible to the pain of degradation, when they have 
never enjoyed a more elevated state ; or to feel the want of liberty, 
when they have not known, or ever aspired to, the character of 
freemen. 

‘ In fact, only suppose the sensibilities of his nature deadened, and 
the difference in the condition of the slave and of the white labourer 
is hardly perceptible. ‘The portion of both is a life of unremitting 
toil, servitude, and dependence ; and if we reflect that the slave 
has no apprehension of want, that he has no harassing solicitude on 
the score of providing for his offspring, but is always sure of a 
subsistence, which the other equally toils for in the sweat of his 
brow, and oftentimes in torturing uncertainty, the balance will be 
still more equal. This, however, is not admitting a right in any 
human being to fit his victim, by early and continued degradation, 
for wearing his chains ; a slight extension of such a privilege might 
justify the Eastern despot in furnishing his seraglio with its muti- 
lated attendants. Ina moral point of view, the consequences of 
slavery are more striking. Itis necessary that the slaves should be 
depressed in the scale of human beings by ignorance; for know- 
ledge would awaken the energies of the soul, and “ tell them they 
are men ;” but that a large portion of our fellow-creatures, whose 
menial offices and occupations are precisely similar to those of our 
own countrymen, should be devoted to superstition, and debarred 
from all moral improvement, is a singular feature in the state of 
servitude. Why a population of blacks are to be shut out from the 
light and advantage of Christianity, detached from the common 
chain of human beings ; why they are not to know the sccial ties 
of kindred, to solace themselves, like the other wretched ones of 
the world, by the anticipation of future happiness,—is a mystery I 
cannot explain. If slavery be incompatible with such things in its 
present ameliorated state, it is indeed a bad cause. 


‘ When the Spaniards first became acquainted with the natives 
of America, we are told that they looked upon them as animals of 
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an inferior order, and it was with difficulty that they could be pers 
suaded that they belonged to the human species. It required the 
authority of a Papal bull to counteract this opinion, and to convince 
them that the Americans were capable of the functions, and entitled 
to the privileges, of humanity. ‘Though that age of darkness has 
passed away, one would imagine that this preposterous opinion still 
prevailed in Southern Africa. - 

‘ This practice is contrary to the invariable rule observed in the 
Spanish, Portuguese, and French colonies, by which every master is 
compelled to procure religious instruction for his slaves ; and this 
seems to be according to the true spirit of Christianity, (see Epistle 
to Philemon, passim.) Indeed, the diffusion of Christianity has 
unhappily been made a plea for this odious traffic. 

‘The slaves are by far the most numerous class of domestic 
servants at the Cape, and the women are invariably used as the 
nurses and companions of the young children of the family. The 
influence of these persons upon the young mind is well understood, 
and occasions the strictest scrutiny into character, in our own 
country. What, then, must be the pernicious effect of early and 
continued intercourse with a class of beings so degraded and demo- 
ralised ? Much of the laxity in morals, and that general tone of 
levity observable among the upper orders of society, may be traced 
to this source ; and, while slavery exists in its present form and 
extent, it seems in vain to hope for any thing like virtuous principle 
and morality amongst the lower orders of society. 


‘ Instances of cruel treatment are, I believe, rare, especially since 
the great increase of English in the colony. However, it must be 
confessed, that a notion universally prevails, that slaves are not to 
be treated with kindness ; and, perhaps, a saying that is said to pass 
current in the French West Indian islands will serve, with tolerable 
accuracy, to express the general opinion here ; viz. 


* Battre un negre, c’est le nourrir.”’ 


On the general tone of these observations, we are not disposed 
very rigidly to animadvert ; yet we must not allow them to pass 
altogether without comment. The author says the condition of the 
slaves at the Cape did not strike him as being ‘ peculiarly miserable.” 
If he means by this expression to estimate their condition as 
slaves, compared with that of the slaves of our sugar islands, we 
admit the correctness of his phraseology: but if, (as seems to be 
the fact,) he speaks of them as compared with free labourers, we 
affirm that it is entirely false; and this, even on his own data, it 
will be easy to demonstrate. He admits, that ‘ their toil is inces- 
sant, and their indulgences much fewer than those of a European 
labourer ;’ that ‘ they are early inured to hardship and spare living ;’ 
‘ depressed in the scale of human beings by ignorance ;’ ‘ debarred 
from all moral improvement ;’ ‘ shut out from the light and advan- 
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tage of Christianity ;’ ‘ detached from the common chain of human 
beings ;’ and forbidden ‘ to know the social ties of kindred,’ or * to 
solace themselves, like the other wretched ones of the world, by the 
anticipation of future happiness ;’ and that, in short, they’are ‘a de- 
graded and demoralised class of beings,’ and looked upon almost 
* as animals of an inferior order.’ 

Now, if this be not a condition ‘ peculiarly miserable,’ we cannot 
well conceive what meaning the writer attaches to his own expres- 
sion. And were we even fully to admit (what, however, we cannot 
do without considerable deduction) the advantages he throws into 
the opposite scale, they could not, if impartially weighed, render the 
decision for a moment doubtful. For what does the whole amount 
to? That the slaves have ‘ medical attendance in sickness, and 
such comforts as are necessary in that situation ;’ that ‘ they have 
not, in general, the appearance of being overworked ;’ that. ‘ they 
cannot be supposed sensible to the pain of degradation,’ ‘ or to feel 
the want of liberty,’ (false positions both;) that they have ‘ no. 
apprehension of want,’ ‘no harassing solicitude on the score of 
providing for their offspring,’ and are ‘ always sure of a subsist- 
ence.’ In every one of these points, the domestic animals, which 
the slave (that human beast of burden, with ‘ the sensibilities of his 
nature deadened !’) feeds at his ‘ owner's’ stall, are at least his equals 
or superiors. How, then, can any man of right feeling, or enlarged, 
reflection, view the lot of such a class of beings, merely because 
they have still reserved to them a few of the ignoble privileges, 
common to them with the cattle, as other than a condition ‘ pecu- 
liarly miserable ?? This were, indeed, a wretched philosophy ! 

* Was man ordain’d the slave of man to toil, 

Yoked with the brutes, and fettered to the soil ; 
Weigh’d in a tyrant’s balance with his gold? 
No!—Nature stamp’d us in a heavenly mould! 

She bade no wretch his thankless labour urge, 

Nor, trembling, take the pittance and the scourge !’ 

We now turn to ‘ The Quarterly Review,’ No. 50, where the vo- 
lume we have just been remarking upon, is criticised in an article 
written in a tone of great dogmatism, and with extraordinary pre- 
tensions to superior correctness of information. The writer of this 
article takes the author of ‘ Notes on the Cape’ severely to task for 
what he has said about the state of slavery—a point on which he 
affirms that the traveller ‘ has been most egregiously misinformed.’ 
‘In no part of the world,’ says the critic, ‘ are slaves treated so well 
and worked so easily’ as at the Cape.’ ‘ So far indeed,’ he con- 
tinues, ‘ are the slaves from being subject to “ unremitting toil and 
tyranny,” that they may rather be described as indolent’ and pam- 
pered. Mr. Semple (many years a merchant at the Cape) describes 
them as well-treated, well-clothed, and well-fed.’ And he proceeds 
to state, that ‘ any instances to the contrary, are rare exceptions to 
their general condition.;’ that ‘ there is no prohibition whatever to 
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their becoming Christians, and that, ‘ in fact, all who choose it 
marry. ‘This well-informed reviewer adds, in a note, that in con- 
sequence of the influx of European labourers, manumission will, he 
doubts not, take place to a very great extent, and ‘that twenty 
years hence there will probably not remain a slave within the 
colony !’ ( 

Assertions at once so confident and so preposterously incorrect 
would be unworthy of notice, if they appeared in a publication of 
less authority and of less extensive circulation than ‘ The Quarterly 
Review ;’ and it is, indeed, much to be regretted, that the conductors 
of that work had not submitted this article to the correction of Mr. 
Barrow, before they injured the character of the Review by giving 
it insertion. Mr. Barrow would have told the writer, as he told the 
public long ago in his valuable work on the Cape, that, although 
the domestic slaves of Cape Town are generally well fed and cloth- 
ed, and not severely treated, ‘ yet such are the bad effects which the 
condition of slavery produces on the mind,’ that it is only whilst 
‘ under the severe hand of a rigid and cruel master’ that they be- 
come useful servants. He would have told him, likewise, that 
while the domestic slaves of Cape Town (or, to be quite correct, 
he might say the younger female slaves—and especially those who 
are good looking,) were thus petted and pampered, the country slaves, 
outnumbering those of the town in the ratio of at least five to one, 
‘are not nearly so well treated,’ and that ‘ they are ill-fed, ill- 
clothed, work extremely hard, and are frequently punished with the 
greatest severity—sometimes with death, when rage gets the better 
of prudence and compassion.’* 

Mr. Barrow would have corrected this too-confident critic in 
other important points, and furnished him, we doubt not, with those 
sound and sagacious views in regard to the influence and effects of 
slavery, which may be found in our last article on this subject, as 
extracted from his excellent work. And in regard to the encou- 
ragement of Christianity among the slaves, Mr. Barrow, if he was 
not himself previously aware how the case actually stood, could 
have referred him to his intelligent friend the ‘ Civil Servant,’ who, 
in his work published by Mr. Murray two years subsequently, men- 
tions that,‘ marriages are not permitted between slaves, or between 
a slave and a free person ; nor is the practice of Christianity encou- 
raged by the master, or any of its commandments, excepting the 
sixth and eighth, taught to the slaves,’ &c. (See p. 330.) And, 
finally, the ‘ Civil Servant’ would have informed this rash reviewer, 
that, instead of the extinction of slavery by manumissions in twenty 
years, the excess of births over deaths and manumissions, in the 
very year this review was written, amounted to 488, and that, at 
this rate of increase, the slave population of the colony would, ‘ in 





* Barrow’s ‘Travels in Southern Africa,’ vol. ii. p. 109. 
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all human probability, double itself in about twenty-five years; so 
that, in the year 1846, the colony might look to the number of 
nearly 70,000 as its slave population !' 


The limits prescribed to us do not admit of our prosecuting this 
subject farther at present, but we shall revert to it probably in the 
ensuing Number. If any of our readers think that we are spending 
too much time in the investigation of the progressive state of slavery 
in a colony far from being the most important either in its general 
capabilities or in the extent of its slave population, we reply—that, 
as the Cape is, of all our settlements, the one where slavery is said 
to assume its mildest form, it is important to examine that system. 
closely where its natural character is exhibited apart from the pe- 
culiar circumstances which, in the Mauritius and our other sugar 
colonies, so fearfully augment its horrors ;—and it becomes doubly 
important, when we consider that, of all our settlements, the Cape is 
the one where the curse of slavery may, under good management, 
and with the blessing of Providence, be the most readily and effec- 
tually got rid of. 





Tue Wanperer’s Rerurn. 


Amip the loved scenes of his early years, 
Where his bright dream of youth had pass’d away, 
When mirth led forth the hours in rosy play, 
Again he stood :—all Nature now appears 
Deck'd in the self-same hues of loveliness 
She wore in that young season of delight ; 
The hills stand forth in all their native might, 
And the green meadows, ‘neath the sun’s caress, 
Look beauteous as of yore.—Here did he part, 
Full of high hopes, from those his spirit loved— 
Where are they now ?—Oh ! he was strangely moved— 
He of the wounded soul and wither'd heart : 
The visions of the past upon him rush’d, 
And from their sear’d abodes the willing fountains gush’d, 
L. 
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On Taxes, orn Pusric Revenve.* 


Ir has long been a subject of much controversy and discussion 
among political economists, on what class of society the ultimate 
burthen of taxes should rest. The French economists, with Ques- 
ney at their head, contended that, as agriculture was the only species 
of industry which added any thing to the exchangeable value of the 
subject upon which it is employed above what was necessary to re- 
pay the wages of labour and the profits of stock, taxes must ulti- 
mately be incident on land, and payable out of the ‘ product net,’ or 
rent of its proprietors. Ricardo, on the other hand, with his dis- 
ciple, M‘Culloch, make all taxes ultimately incident on the profits of 
stock. Ifthe theory of Quesney were just, it followed that the sim- 
plification of our financial systems might immediately be effected 
by the direct taxation of the land proprietors ; and if that of Ricar- 
do were admitted, much trouble would be saved by levying re- 
venue at once on the merchants, manufacturers, and others, whose 
capital is actually employed in producing and bringing to market. 

A work has recently appeared under the title of ‘ ‘Taxes, or Public 
Revenue,’ the object of which is to refute the principles of both 
these schools, and to establish a new theory in their place. 
The author disclaims all pretensions to originality in fixing the 
burthen on any particular class, and professes to make an equal 
distribution among all. ‘ My system of political economy,’ says 
he, ‘ will probably be well received and found useful among plain 
practical statesmen, but it will perhaps be thought a good deal 
too simple for the schools. To the latter I beg leave to offer a re- 
view of the two theories of Quesney and Ricardo; to the former I 
offer, with deference, the system itself.’ We cordially wish for the 
author as gratifying a reception for his work as he can possibly de- 
sire ; but we regret that he has been induced to give it to the world 
before he had completed his own design. The ‘ review of the 
system of Ricardo’ is totally omitted ; and the outline of his own, 
to say the least of it, is very indefinitely sketched. It is no excuse 
for such imperfections, in a work of this description, to say that 
this is only a preliminary essay, to be followed by a more extensive 
treatise ; and though we agree with the editor, that the increasing 
popularity of the science called Political Economy, makes it impe- 
rative on every friend of mankind to disseminate, without delay, any 
new discovery calculated to correct its errors or confirm its truths, 
yet, if the new discoveries are deficient in that lucidus ordo, that 
neat symmetry of parts which are the almost invariable accompa- 
niments of truth, men in general are slow to recognise a quality not 
denoted by its usual characteristics. There are, however, many 





* On Taxes or Public Revenue, the ultimate incidence of their pay- 
ment, their disbursement, and the seats of their ultimate consumption. 
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passages in the book which prove the writer to be a man of exten- 
sive and varied information ; and the occasional references made to 
the present condition and past history of nations, evince a depth of 
research and a power of exposition which induce us to Jament the 
premature appearance of a publication which the devotion of a little 
more time might have considerably improved. 


The author of ‘ Taxes, or Revenue,’ is an officer in the East 
India Company’s service. Having passed seventeen years in India, 
he has had abundant opportunities of estimating the influence of 
our revenue system on the circumstances of that country, and he 
frequently illustrates his positions by describing its injurious effects. 
We have often had occasion to remark on the miserable listlessness 
and inactivity which have paralysed the industry of our Eastern ter- 
ritories, since they were transferred to us by their Mohammedan 
rulers. The decay of trade and manufactures, the desolation of 
opulent cities, the irregularity and carelessness of husbandry, which 
immediately succeeded the Dewanny Grant, would have been indif- 
ferently compensated by the parsimonious establishments of Euro- 
peans scattered over the country, even if those establishments were 
supported by European funds, and were ten times more numerous 
than they are at present. The system of economy which the em- 
barrassments of the Company have always compelled them to adhere 
to, is inconsistent with any liberal encouragement of the numerous 
artificers who once found employment in anticipating the wants 
and purveying to the luxuries of their Musulman rulers. All the 
embellishments and gratifications of English life in India are im- 
ported fram Europe; and, excepting the produce of the soil, our 
wealthy residents have few demands which the Natives are in a con 
dition to supply. 

‘In India every little village is a seat of demand for agricultural 
produce, as will be described in another part of this work ; but the 
great seats of demand, which are alone to be considered in this place, 
are scarcely any of them founded upon revenues derived from the 
employment of instruments in manufactures, commerce, &c. They 
are almost all founded upon revenue derived in taxes, and tribute 
from distant places ; and composed of the public establishments of 
Government and their dependants in different capacities. The in- 
crease of demand at such seats arises from an increase of these 
establishments, and a diminution from a decrease ; and, as all their 
luxuries, and the greater part of their conveniences, are supplied 
from the industry of distant places or countries, they have little in- 
fluence on the wages of labour in their vicinity, except as they raise 
the price of land produce in their increase, and reduce it with their 
decrease. 


* As these seats of demand are augmented by increased public 
establishments, and recourse becomes necessary to more distant lands, 
the price of land-produce increases ; and the rents of land increase 
the more that the wages of labour have increased less than in seats 
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-of demand differently constituted. In other countries, good roads, 
canals, bridges, and other facilities of distribution, follow an increase 
of population and demand, at any particular seat, whether that in- 
crease arises from one species of revenue or the other ; and, by re- 
‘ducing the costs and difficulties of conveyance, the price of produce 
is prevented from rising so much as it otherwise would do with the 
necessity of recourse to more distant lands. But, in India, this is 
rarely the case. As demand increases, and recourse becomes ne- 
-cessary to lands more and more distant, no improvements are made 
in the means of transport ; and the price increasing with the increas- 
ing demand, the value of the nearer lands augments, whether that 
value be taken in rents by the proprietors or in taxes by the Govern- 
ment. Nor is the increase of demand at such seats in India ever 
prevented from causing a corresponding increase of price, by land 
produce being made the channel of remitting to them private in- 
comes or public tributes, as had been the case in Rome, and is per- 
haps still the case in some parts of the world. The public revenue 
by which these establishments are supported, is all levied from the | 
Mistant places which contribute it, and paid to those who receive it 
in money ; and with this money is purchased what free competition 
brings to the market. The price is prevented from rising neither 
‘by a remittance of revenue in land produce, nor generally by the for- 
mation and improvement of great works to facilitate distribution ; 
and while the price of produce increases with every augmentation of 
establishments and demand, the rents of the land from which these 
seats are supplied must increase. 


‘ This reasoning will probably be thought to account satisfactorily 
for a great portion of those revolutions in the value of landed pro- 
perty in India, which have been so often seen and so often lamented. 
Seats of demand for agricultural produce are very suddenly formed 
and augmented by our public establishments ; which are, in the 
present state of society and industry, almost the only centres of de- 
mand for the surplus produce of the land in India. As these seats 
of demand, however, are seldom formed or augmented by an addi- 
tion to their collective numbers, their increase in one place must 
imply their diminution in another. Inasmuch as they increase 
the demand for said produce, raise the price, and augment the value 
of land in the place to which they are removed, they must diminish 
the demand for, and the price of, land produce in the place from 
‘which they are taken, and consequently reduce the value of land. 
Thus very great and very sudden revolutions are produced in the 
value of landed property, and in the condition of the people in the 
different parts of our Eastern dominions. The seats of demand in 
India may be compared to the sand-banks of her great rivers ; they 
are in a state of continual revolution and change. Those parts in 
which seats of demand for land produce are formed or augmented, 
rapidly improve, while those from which they are removed, or in 
which they are reduced, go as rapidly to decay; not unfrequently 
to the surprise of the Government, which had calculated on results 
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totally different, and supposed that it was removing an oppressive 
burthen when it was taking away a source of prosperity, The same 
effects had always been following the same causes, under different 
dominions in India, because all great seats of demand had always 
depended entirely upon great public establishments—political, civil, 
military, or ecclesiastical ; and they have, for more than half a cen- 
tury, been following the same causes under our dominion, without 
the connexion between them having been distinctly and clearly ex- 
plained in any publication with which I am acquainted. There can 
be no doubt, that such an explanation would have been of great prac- 
tical importance both to the Government and to the people of India ; 
for, without clearly understanding this connexion between great 
seats of demand in the value of land, we must be perpetually liable 
to errors of the greatest moment, as well in our political as in our 
financial measures, in the administration of a country where all 
their seats depend upon our public establishments, or upon public 
establishments at our disposal. From the time when the Moham- 
medans, in the thirteenth century, drew into circulation and employ- 
ment the precious metals, which, flowing in a perpetual stream from 
the West, had remained a useless deposit in the temples for more 
than three thousand years, the seats of demand for surplus agricul- 
tural produce in India made some progress in changing their cha- 
racter. From depending entirely upon revenue drawn by the sove- 
reigns, or feudal chiefs, for the support of military and ecclesiastical 
establishments, many seats of demand had come to depend upon in- 
comes derived from employment in arts, trade, manufactures, and 
commerce. In Europe, when the great territorial lords were pre- 
vented, by the vigorous administration of a few enlightened sove- 
reigns, from plundering each other, and from exacting all the sur- 
plus produce of their own lands to support licentious and idle militia, 
industry extended, and the episcopal sees, and the residences of the 
great officers of state, became the seats of arts, manufactures, and 
commerce, and the demand of these seats became in time indepen- 
dent of military and ecclesiastical establishments. So it was in 
Southern India, or India south of the Nerbudda river, while it was 
divided into independent Mohammedan sovereignties, and exhibit- 
ed a picture of Spain under the Moors ; and so it was in other parts 
of India, as Malwa, Guzzerat, and other places, in which indepen- 
dent Mohammedan sovereignties were established; and so in Ben- 
gal, and other parts, in which governors were sovereigns in every 
thing but the name. Improved tastes gave active employment to 
the people; and the exercise of their physical and mental powers, 
upon objects of luxury and convenience, conferred an independent 
claim upon what they required of the surplus produce of the land. 
The tastes differed, but they all gave this employment. The tastes 
were in some parts, as in Bengal, for foreign and domestic luxuries, 
which, like those of Europe, soon perish and disappear in their 
enjoyment, In others, they were for great works, useful and orna- 
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mental, which, though used and enjoyed, last through» ages, and, 
after the lapse of centuries, excite the wonder of the travellers:The 
one was like the taste of the Egyptians and other nations and:states 
of antiquity, and that of the commercial states of Italy: the other, 
like that of the manufacturing and commercial states of modern 
Europe. As far as they gave equal employment to those who de- 
pended upon the surplus produce of the land for subsistence, and 
had nothing to offer in exchange but the use of the mental and phy- 
sical powers, they were both equally useful. 


©The Mahratta power originated in the invasion and desolation of 
the independent sovereignties of Southern India, by the Emperor 
Aurungzebe, and rose gradually and simultaneously with ours, 
amidst the anarchy and civil wars which followed his death and con- 
tinued under his imbecile successors. We flatter ourselves with 
having conquered India : we have been merely the most successful 
competitors for dominion where all dominion had ceased, and have 
merely been employed in collecting the scattered fragments of a ge- 
neral wreck. We have not yet applied our knowledge to form‘any 
thing out of these collected fragments; and though they aré all-at 
our disposal, they are but fragments still, which another tempest 
may scatter. The few seats of great and independent demand which 
escaped the ravages of the civil wars in which our power rose; we 
have consumed by slow degrees. The Mahrattas destroyed ‘them 
by their misrule, and by their want of taste for that luxury, con 
venience and magnificence, which, under the Mohammedans, gave 
active employment to the mental and physical powers of those: who 
had nothing else to offer for the surplus produce of the land ‘they 
required for their subsistence. We have destroyed them by our 
colonial, commercial, and manufacturing prejudices, and by other 
means that will be considered in a subsequent chapter ; and between 
us we have reduced nearly all the great seats of demand for agri- 
cultural produce to their primitive state of Hindoo simplicity, and 
dependence upon military and ecclesiastical establishments. oe 


‘It is not my object to enlarge upon the practical application of 
my reasoning to our Indian administration, as this will be the sub- 
ject for future chapters, and would extend this to too great a length, 

may, however, here state that when we have had a cession of ter- 
ritory from a Native prince or chief in lieu of money subsidies, we 
have generally chosen it from its fine condition; and this fine 
condition has commonly arisen from the great effectual demand for 
land produce, furnished by the great military establishments main- 
tained within them under the former Government, establishments 
that consumed not only all the surplus produce of such territories, but 
that of lands far beyond their boundaries. The territories ceded to 
us are commonly upon the frontiers of the state from which we re- 
ceive them ; and this circumstance, which makes the more eligible 
for us, has commonly occasioned their being made the seats of great 
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military establishments, which by their demand for agricultural pro- 
duce, have extended the cultivation and increased the population and 
industry of these territories. But as these territories border upon 
our own, the great establishments by which they have been occu- 
pied and defended, are no longer necessary for military purposes. 
No danger can be apprehended from without ; and to prevent in- 
ternal disorder, the few troops that we are willing to maintain are 
thought to be more necessary within the territories reserved by the 
Native state. Our administration of such newly acquired territories, 
therefore, begins commonly by reducing or removing the whole or 
nearly the whole of such establishments. Before, however, they are 
removed, or that our intention of removing them has been promul- 
gated, a settlement of the land revenue is made for a period of years ; 
and this is probably rated upon a calculation of the average money 
rents, paid to the furmer Government for a certain number of years 
preceding the transfer. Or, calculating upon the increased tranquillity 
and security that cannot fail to follow the removal of such large mili- 
tary establishments, and the consequent increase of Jabour and stock 
applied to the lands, the farmers and cultivators may be prevailed 
upon to engage at this rate for the first year, and for every succeed- 
ing year, of the settlement at an increased rate, or what is technically 
called a Rusudie Juma. This arrangement, completing the long 
impatiently urged measures of disbanding and removing public es- 
tablishments, and reducing local expenditure to the lowest possible 
scale, is carried into effect. But an effect nut calculated upon soon 
manifests itself inthe most unequivocal symptoms. A very deficient 
market, or no market at all, is found for the surplus produce of the 
land. which the farmers and cultivators are very willing to give the 
Government in rent or revenue ; but finding no market in which they 
can exchange that produce for money, they find themselves unable 
to pay money to the state. Government will, however, take no- 
thing but money in rents and revenue ; and, unless it brings back 
the public establishments, increases in some other shape the local 
expenditure, or reduces the assessments, lands are soon thrown out 
of cultivation, farmers and cultivators are thrown into gaol for de- 
falcation or contumacy, or they desert to other countries with all 
their moveable stock, and the assessment inevitably reduces itself 
by rapid degrees through a period of disorder, wretchedness, and de- 
population.” 

The fidelity of the picture here sketched of the combined effects of 
our financial system, and the grudging scale of expenditure on which 
our revenues are dispensed, cannot be surpassed. What pretence have 
we to expect the smallest attachment to our Government, until some 
means are adopted to revivethe sources of employment which we have 
permitted to run dry? If it be true that no improvement can take 
place in one division of the country except by the impoverishment 
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of another, if every thing be precarious and uncertain except the in- 
supportable burthen of our taxation, if the proceeds of our assessments 
are always miserably inferior to the estimate, and remissions must 
incessantly be made,—surely it is high time to raise up some middle 
class capable of at once supplying the necessities of the treasury and 
stimulating the industry of the people,—a race not ‘ of birds of prey 
and passage,’ continually shifting their haunts, and escaping with 
their plunder, but of intelligent and enterprising settlers, who may, 
in time, bear in their habits and pursuits some resemblance to 
English artisans and yeomanry. The great seats of demand in 
England are totally independent of Government establishments, 
Why should it not be so in India? Merely because an absurd. and 
irrational jealousy has prevented the development of the resources 
of that country, and opposed to every scheme of projected improve- 
ment a silly apprehension of tumult and disorder. 


But let any man whose mind is not warped by prejudice or in~ 
terest, compare the state of things represented in the foregoing ex- 
tract, with the condition of Hyderabad while the house of the Pal- 
mers flourished—of the districts of Bengal in which indigo is cul- 
tivated—or of the settlements of Mr. Brown in the province of 
Malabar. Here he will find content and happiness and industry 
prevailing, and, instead of a depressed and impoverished peasantry, 
dependent on the mere local expenditure of Government, a com- 
munity, the divisions of which mutually assist each other, and dif- 
fuse plenty and comfort through the land. It is idle for those who 
support the present system to say, that it was not invented by us, 
but bequeathed by our predecessors. Even if that position were 
admissible, it could not justify their conclusions. Misgovernment 
cannot be warranted by precedent—there is no charter for abuse, 
The time is fast approaching when some attempt must be made to 
change this deplorable state of things; to relieve the miserable 
peasantry from the intolerable burthen of our extortionate assess- 
ments ; to diffuse a taste for the Juxuries and accommodations of 
life, and a capacity for their enjoyment ; to enrich England by the 
improved produce of Indian husbandry, and India by the influence 
of English skill, ingenuity, and enterprise. 
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Mrs. Lusurineron’s Journey From Catcutra To Evrops.* 


We well remember the time, nor is the date a distant one, when 
a journey from India to Europe, ‘by way of Egypt,’ was considered 
a bold and perilous enterprise, from the accomplishment of which 
even the most intrepid of our own ‘lordly sex’ might derive no 
slight addition to his travelled consequence. But those days, we 
apprehend, are past. Here is a delicate lady, (an elegant and ac- 
complished one too,) who, instead of returning home by the usual - 
monotonous and tedious track round the Cape of Good Hope, sets: 
out with her husband from the banks of the Ganges, like some 
‘ gay ladye’ of the days of chivalry, in an enchanted ship which: 
moves through the ocean without the aid of either sail or oar ; 
and after touching at Trincomalee, Point de Galle, and Bombay, 
and carrying off the Ex-Governor Mr. Elphinstone in her train, . 
passes through the perilous straits of Babel Mandeb, and over the 
coral reefs of the Red Sea, and gains at length the classic shores of 
Egypt at Cosseir. ‘Then, leaving her vessel for a land conveyance, 
she takes her passage across the Desert in an Eastern vehicle called 
a ‘ tukhte rowan,’ which neither moves on wheels, nor is borne on 
the shoulders of men, nor on the backs of cattle, but is carried for- 
wardin a mode peculiar to itself between the earth and the heavens,— 
as those who trust not our report may satisfy themselves, by look-- 
ing at the lithographic frontispiece of the pleasant book which 
details all these strange adventures, and which has just issued from 
the aristocratic counter of the shrewd and successful bibliopole 
of Albemarle-street, at the reasonable rate of eight shillings and 
sixpence. 

In traversing Egypt, the land of magic and of monumental mar- 
vels, the adventures of our ‘ ladye errant’ (if in all honour and 
courtesy we may venture so to call her) are, as the reader may well 
suppose, still more exciting and diversified. Alighting from her aerial 
car, or ‘ tukhte rowan,’ (which, sooth to say, the fair voyager 
found almost as perilous and far more jolty than the back of a 
genie or a hippogriff,) she steps down in the midst of the wild and bar- 
ren desart ; but, instead of such a scene as Burckhardt and other’ 
travellers have described, ‘ abounding in sand and hunger and thirst,” 
she finds an elegant pavilion pitched among the black-browed rocks, 
and a banquet, consisting of the richest viands and the choicest 
wines, spread, as if by enchautment, for the celebration of an anni- 
versary féte on New- Year's Day, 1828. 

Advancing in the lady's train, we visit with her the stupendous 
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ruins of the temple of Carnac ; descend by torchlight into the tombs 
of the Pharaohs, at Biban-ool-Moolk ; examine the curious ancient 
paintings, ‘as vivid as those of any modern artists,, in the mauso- 
leums of Psammis and Ramses III. ; take a view of the Memno- 
nium, Medinet Haboo, and ‘the two colossal statues seated on the 
plain, like brother genii, in solitary grandeur ;’ and, pitching our 
tents for a whole fortnight among the ruins of Thebes, visit its 
various antiquities at perfect leisure, until, as the author ex- 
presses it, ‘the colossal statues become like old friends, between 
which we use to sit down and take our refreshment, enjoying 
‘the heavenly climate; and, while repeatedly examining the ma- 
jestic Carnac, gratify our imaginations by reposing in the hall of 
Sesostris.’ 

While here encamped, too, she gives audience to a deputation of 
turbaned Turks, and witnesses the opening of a mummy on the 
hills of Goornoo, in an apartment of which ‘the window shutters, 
steps, and floor were composed of mummy coffins, painted with 
hieroglyphic figures, perhaps 4,000 years old.’ 

* Embarking upon the bosom of ancient Nile in a barge, (of which 
the description, we must own, does not precisely accord with that of 
Cleopatra's galley,) our traveller and her gallant train float down 
the majestic stream, visit the temple of Dendera, and the grottos 
of Bennibassen ; and, landing at Grand Cairo, survey in succes- 
sion whatever is most interesting in that city of wonders and its mo- 
numental environs. 

But it is time to lay aside the strain which we have unconsciously 
fallen into, and have perhaps indulged too long, and accompany 
the truly accomplished author through the remainder of her journey 
in the simple and unaffected style which is characteristic of her 
very interesting volume. 

Mrs. Lushington gives a very good and graphic description of 
the general appearance of Cairo, of its confused and crowded streets, 
and motley population, and of all that is most remarkable in its 
edifices ; but we shall select in the first place a few characteristic 
extracts respecting Mohammed Ali, not the least interesting certainly 
of Egypt's modern wonders. ‘The following is a specimen of the 
Pasha’s mode of administering justice : 
© It was generally stated that, since Mohammed Ali had felt him- 
self secure in the Pashalic, he had ceased to be cruel; seldom, of 
late years, taking away life, and never with torture; and if the 
subordinate Turks were as well disposed as himself, the Arabs, not- 
withstanding the oppressive taxes, would feel their property more 
secure. One instance of his prompt justice excited much astonish- 
ment ; yet a more deliberate method would not probably, with such 
a people, have produced an equal effect. A Cacheef, who had not 
long been accustomed to the Pasha’s rule, punished one of his own 
servants with death. The chief was called before Mahomed, who 
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asked him by what authority he had committed this outrage. He 
replied that the man was his own servant. “ True,” retorted the 
Pasha, “ but he was my subject ;” and with that he passed sentence, 
and had the unfortunate Cacheef immediately beheaded—an effec- 
tual warning to the rest of the grandees present. The above act of 
severity has saved the lives of many of the Arabs who, in former 
times, would have been sacrificed by their Turkish masters on the 
most trifling pretences.’ 

The next specimen, although our author mentions it as the only 
instance of the Pasha’s rigour which had occurred for a long time, 
and though she adds that his recent lenity seemed verified by the 
miserable appearance of the executioner, who was begging in the 
streets, is enough to show that this despot’s lenity is little better 
than that ofan old over-gorged and crafty tiger, who cares not to dye 
his claws in blood more frequently than his needs require, but whose 
ferocious habits and appetites are still apt to be awakened by the 
slightest opposition to the most unreasonable of his humours : 


‘A few months ago he had ordered that the dollar should pass 
for a fixed number of piastres, and it was mentioned in his pre- 
sence that the rate was not strictly followed. His Highness ex- 
pressing some doubts of the fact, the head interpreter observed, 
carelessly, that a Jew-broker, whom he named, had, a few days 
before, exchanged dollars for him at the rate asserted.—* Let him 
be hanged immediately,” exclaimed the Pasha! ‘The interpreter, 
an old and favourite servant, threw himself at his sovereign’'s feet, 
deprecating his own folly, and imploring pardon for the wretched 
culprit ; but all intercession was in vain—the Pasha said his orders 
must not be disregarded, and the unfortunate Jew was executed.’ 


Nevertheless Mobammed Ali, as is well known, has caught enough 
of the manners of a European politician to restrain his Oriental pro- 
pensities, when it is his interest to do so. This he has evinced on 
many occasions, and the following may be added to the number : 

* One Sunday he received intelligence that a small fort at the en- 
trance of the harbour had been taken possession of by certain 
Franks, and that the ‘lurks belonging to it had been made prisoners. 
Some consternation prevailed among his people; but, instead of 
being angry, he laughed heartily; and swearing by his two eyes, 
(his favourite oath,) that they must be English sailors, he directed 
his interpreter to write to their captain, to order his men on board 
ship again. Upon inquiry it proved as the Pasha had anticipated ; 
the men had landed, got drunk, and crowned theft liberty by seiz- 
ing on the fort and confining the unfortunate ‘Turks, who, indo- 
lently smoking their pipes, never could have anticipated such an 
attack in time of profound peace.’ 


In order to finish at once our extracts respecting this celebrated 
Egyptian Potentate, we anticipate, by a chapter or two, the author's 
route. The following observations occur at Alexandria ; 
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‘ The agitation excited by the battle of Navarino seemed to have 
totally subsided, and it was curious to see English and French 
‘frigates lying peaceably alongside a Turkish man-of-war, which 
“bore evident marks of the dreadful conflict in which the forces of 
the three nations had so recently been engaged. The magnanimity 
evinced by the Pasha, when he first heard of the event which de- 
stroyed his navy and humbled his power, was highly honourable to 
his character. He had not finished the perusal of the unwelcome 
tidings, when he desired Mr. Wolmas to assure the Franks that they 
should not be molested, and that they might pursue their occupa- 
tions as heretofore, in perfect security. 


‘ But notwithstanding the kindness which the Pasha manifests 
towards the Franks, he is not popular with those in Alexandria, in 
consequence of the dulness of trade, resulting from his monopolies. 
Neither has he friends among the Turks or Arabs, the former com- 
plaining that the new system of tactics has thrown them out of em- 
ployment, while the latter hate him for forcing them into the 
military service. On the whole, the best informed persons said 
“that the state of his government rendered him very anxious, espe- 
cially as he had already incurred the displeasure of the Porte, by 
repeatedly urging the Sultan to acquiesce in the demands of the 
allies, His country, too, was nearly ruined by the Greek war, not 
only from the vast sums he had expended in his co-operation with 
the Porte, but also from the depopulation occasioned by the hosts 
of troops whom he had been compelled to send into the Morea, 
thereby draining his provinces of their cultivators.’ 


- We should do great injustice to the author, however, were we to 
limit our extracts to such passages as the preceding. Mrs, Lush- 
ington’s descriptions of scenery, whether natural or architectural, are 

“uniformly excellent. The following sketch appears to us very 
striking : 

_ ‘While I was leisurely travelling along, thinking only of our 
arrival at Luxor, one of the party who had preceded us, called to 
me from a rising ground to turn to the left, and having gone a few 
hundred yards off the road, I beheld, unexpectedly, the temple of 
Carnac. It was long after I reached my tent ere I recovered from 
the bewilderment into which the view of these stupendous ruins had 
thrown me. No one, who has not seen them, can understand the 
awe and admiration they excite even in unscientific beholders. When 
I compare the descriptions of Denon and Hamilton, I find them 


essentially correct, yet without giving me any adequate idea of the 


glorious reality. They fail in describing what has never been, and 
what I think never can be, described.—No words can impart a con- 
ception of the profusion of pillars standing, prostrate, inclining 


‘against each other, broken and whole. Stones of a gigantic size, 
“propped up by pillars, and pillars again resting upon stones, Which 


appear ready to crush the gazer under their sudden fall ; yet, on a 
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second view, he is convinced nothing but an earthquake could 
move them ; all these pillars, covered with sculpture, perhaps three 
thousand years old, though fresh as if finished but yesterday, not of 
grotesque and hideous objects, such as we are accustomed to asso- 
ciate with the ideas of Egyptian mythology, but many of the figures 
.of gods, warriors, and horses, much larger than life, yet exhibiting 
surpassing beauty and grace. As I had seen none but English and 
Welch ruins, and some of the caves at Elephanta and Salsette, I 
might have doubted my own judgment, had I not found every one 
else, learned and unlearned, struck with the same admiration.’ 


Her description of the paintings in the Tombs at Biban-ool- 
Moolk, and the temples of Medinet Haboo, and Dendera, are equally 
good and forcible : but we cannot find room for all we should like 
to extract ; and for the sake of variety, select the following glimpse 
of Egyptian rural scenery : 

‘ The soil of Egypt may truly be called luxuriant, and the sur- 
prising variety of the crops gave a pleasing novelty to our rides. 
Plains of the richest clover, in which the cattle revelled uncon- 
trolled, besides fields of wheat, maize, beans of the sweetest scent, 
indigo, cotton, flax, (and I must not omit the blue lupine, which is 
here used as an article of food,) were to be seen extending in every 
direction. Still, amidst all this fruitfulness, [ could not help re- 
marking the loneliness of Thebes itself, (if I may so denominate 
Carnac and Luxor,) and how few animals and birds, pigeons alone 
excepted, broke the universal stillness. ‘To my eye, accustomed to 
the swarming multitudes of Calcutta, the paucity of inhabitants 
here was very conspicuous. ‘The absence, also, of all fishermen on 
the Nile was yet more remarkable. On the Ganges, hundreds of 
fishermen may be observed, and vessels are frequently obliged to 
alter their course, to avoid injuring the numerous nets; but at 
Thebes I never perceived any persons engaged in that employment, 
and the Nile flows silently and tranquilly along, undisturbed by a 
single boat. Meditating on this diversity, my imagination, rapidly 
passing over the occurrences of many weeks, transported me back 
to India, and forced upon me the contrast of Calcutta, the city of 
palaces, in the very pruriency of traffic and population, with the 
once magnificent Thebes, the city of a hundred gates, devoid of in- 
habitants, without commerce, and lying waste, in all the desolation 
of ruined majesty.’ * 

On visiting Shoobra, the country-seat of Mohammed Ali, in the 
vicinity of Cairo, after describing the general appearance of the 
buildings and the magnificent suite of apartments appropriated to 
the chief lady of the harem, Mrs. Lushington proceeds : 

‘The gardens of Shoobra, with their golden fruit and aromatic 
flowers, having already been described by former travellers, I,shall 
_ pass on to the magnificent pavilion, which constitutes the .chief 

embellishment of the place, and which was completed only a 
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few weeks before my visit. This pavilion is about two hundred 
and fifty feet long by two hundred broad. On its sides run four 
galleries, or colonnades, composed of elegant pillars of the finest 
white marble, (of an order resembling the Composite,) surrounding 
a sunken court of six feet deep, paved throughout with the same 
beautiful material. At each corner of the colonnade is a terrace, 
over which water passes into the court below in a murmuring cas- 
cade, having on its ledges figures of fish, sculptured so true to 
nature that with the flowing stream they appear to move. The 
whole supply of water rises again through a fountain in the centre, 
and re-appears in a beautiful jet-d’eau, lofty, sparkling, and abun- 
dant. One seldom sees an exhibition of this character without ap- 
prehending a failure of water; but here the works are fed by the 
Nile, and the spectator is aware that its exuberance will not cease. 


‘In fine weather, the Pasha occasionally resorts to this splendid 
fountain with the ladies of his harem, who row about in the flooded 
court for the amusement of his highness, while he is seated in the 
colonnade. Great is the commotion when the ladies descend into 
the garden. A signal is given, and the gardeners vanish in an in- 
stant. We were all struck with the ruddy cheeks and healthy ap- 
pearance of these men. They were principally Greeks ; and the 
gay colours of their fanciful costume—each with a nosegay or bunch 
of fruit in his hand—combined with the luxuriant scenery around, 
gave them more the semblance of actors in a ballet representing a 
féte in Arcadia, than the real labourers of a Turkish despot.’ 


We shall conclude our extracts with Mrs. Lushington’s account 
of her ascent of the great Pyramid of Ghizeh ; an enterprise suffi- 
ciently formidable to have shaken the nerves and endangered the 
necks of many former travellers of the sex which arrogates to it- 
self (though on grounds which begin, we fear, to look rather ques- 
tionable,) a monopoly of courage and cool intrepidity. 


* After crossing the river, a gentle ride of three hours brought us 
to the Pyramids of Ghizeh. The ascent of the great pyramid, the 
only one that ean be called accessible, had been so differently repre- 
sented, that I could form no just idea of its facility or difficulty. 
Savary talks of the great pains and many efforts necessary to effect 
it, and mentions that, after having descended, without falling into 
the abyss below, he looked up to the pyramid with horror. Count 
de Noé, again says, that he arrived at the summit, “ avec la plus 

ande peine, épuisé de fatigue, et dans un état d’étourdissement 
difficile & décrire.’” Dr. Clarke relates that one of his military 
companions was so overcome by the arduousness of mounting the 
pyramid, that he abandoned the attempt in despair, until his friends, 
returning from the top, urged him to resume his efforts, which were 
at last successful, On the other hand, Major Sherer asserts that 
the pyramid is ascended without further inconvenience than is 
caused by the great height of the steps, and that there is no sort of 
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danger. Dr. Richardson goes still further :—“ Lady Belmore,” 
he: remarks, “ ascended it with the most perfect ease, and none of 
the party experienced the smallest difficulty or vertigo. Indeed, 
every step recedes so much from the one below it, and affords such 
excellent footing, that the mind has the most perfect conviction of 
security, and I. am. disposed to think that giddiness has but rarely 
occurred to those who have attempted to climb this lofty pile.’ 
The reader, therefore, will, I think, not be displeased, after these 
contradictory testimonies, with a faithful description of my expe- 
rience in achieving the same enterprise. 


‘On my arrival, I saw some persons nearly at the top, and some 
just commencing the ascent. ‘They were all at the very edge, and 
certainly, their apparently perilous situation justified me in the con-. 
viction that I should never beable to mount. However, determin- 
ing to make the attempt, I commenced outside from where the 
entrance has been formed, and walked along the whole length of 
one side of the. square, about forty feet from the ground, to the 
opposite corner; the ledge being narrow, and in one place quite 
broken. off, requiring a long step to gain the next stone. As the 
pyramid itself formed a wall to the right hand, and consequently an 
apparent defence, I felt no want of courage till I reached the cor- 
ner where the ascent is in many places absolutely on the angle, 
leaving no protection on either side. About this time, 1 began to be 
heartily frightened ; and when I heard one gentleman from above 
call to me to desist, and another tell me not to think of proceed- 
ing, right glad was I to return, and to attribute my want of suce 
cess to their advice rather than to my own deficiency of spirit. 
Each of the gentlemen as they descended told me the difficulty and 
fatigue were great, and they evidently were heated and tired ; but, 
at length, in answer to my question a hundred times repeated, of 
do you think I could go? they proposed to me to try at least, and 
kindly offered to accompany me. Away I went, and by the as- 
sistance of a footstool in some places, and the aid of the guides, 
and the gentlemen to encourage me, I succeeded in arriving half- 
way; all the time exclaiming I should never get down again; and, 
indeed, my head was so giddy that it was some minutes after I was 
seated, at the resting-stone half-way, before I could recover myself. 
Being a little refreshed, I resumed the ascent, but the guides were 
so clamorons that I turned back, finding their noise, and pushing, 
and crowding, as dangerous as the height. The gentlemen at 
length brought them to some degree of order, partly by remon- 
strance and partly by carrying the majority to the top, and leaving 
only two with me. This quiet in some degree restored my head, 
and the footing, as I advanced, becoming more easy, J reached the 
summit amidst the huzzas of the whole party. It was a considerable 
time, however, before I gained confidence to look around, notwith- 
standing I was on a surface thirty feet square. 
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‘ The prospect, though from so great an elevation, disappointed 
me. I saw, indeed, an immense extent of cultivated country, 
divided into fields of yellow flax and green wheat, like so many 
squares in a chess-board, with the Nile and its various canals 
which cause their luxuriance, and a vast tract of desert on the other 
side ; I must, however, acknowledge that this scenery I enjoyed on 
recollection, for I was too anxious how I was to get down, to think 
much of the picturesque. A railing even of straws might give some 
slight idea of security, but here there was absolutely nothing, and 
I had to cross and recross the angle, as the broken ledges rendered 
it necessary ; for it is a mistake to suppose there are steps: the 
passage is performed over blocks of stone and granite, some broken 
off, others crumbling away, and others, which, having dropped out 
altogether, have left an angle in the masonry ; but all these are 
very irregular. Occasionally the width and height of the stones 
are equal, but generally the height greatly exceeds the width ; in 
many parts, the blocks are four feet high. Once the stone was so 
high, that, as I slipped off, I feared that my feet would shoot beyond 
the ledge on which they were next to rest, and which certainly was 
but a few inches wide. Another time I was in great peril: I had 


-stretched one foot down with much exertion as far as it could reach, 


and as the other followed, the heel of the shoe caught in a crevice 
of the rock, and I had nearly lost my balance in the effort to extri- 
cate myself. In a few places the width of the ledges enabled me to 
use the footstool, which considerably diminished the fatigue, but 


~the greater number were far too narrow for its three feet to rest upon, 


and I thought it too insecure to allow an Arab to support it with 
his hands, while I stepped upon it. 

* After all this, it may be supposed I was glad when I had accom- 
plished the undertaking ; for, to tell the truth, the greatest pleasure 
I felt in ascending the pyramid, was to be enabled to say at some 
future time that I had been at its summit. I cannot, however, un- 
derstand on what ground it can be asserted that the ascent or de- 
scent is not attended with danger. I may not be considered a com- 
petent witness, but it was the unanimous opinion of the gentlemen 
who mounted with me, that in many places if a person made a false 
step he would be dashed to pieces. Two of our party paced one 


_ side of the pyramid simultaneously, and both made the length two 


hundred and sixty yards. The area of Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields has 
been adduced as a means of judging of the bulk of this pyramid ; 
and I heard at Alexandria of a calculation made by a Frenchman, 
that it contains stone enough to build a wall round the whole of 
France, ten feet high, and one foot broad.’ 


Though we have taken all our extracts from that portion of the 


. volume which relates to Egypt, there are many passages in other 


parts of it, which, had our limits allowed, we should gladly have 
inserted also. ‘The continuation of the author's journal through 
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Malta, Sicily, Naples, Rome, and by Mont St. Bernard to England, 
is equally lively, and, though upon such beaten ground, scarcely less 
interesting. 

On the whole, we have no hesitation in recommending Mrs. 
Lushington’s Journal to our readers as a pleasing and interest- 
ing little volume. It is introduced by a modest preface, which 
claims for the work much less consideration than every intel- 
ligent reader will willingly allow it. The style is throughout 
easy, expressive, and unaffected; and, though upon such well- 
known routes much new information could not reasonably be ex~ 
pected, there is really comprised in these pleasant pages of ‘light 
reading,’ as the author terms them, an extent of sound general 
observation, and of various and useful knowledge, that is not 
always to be found in works of much more pompous pretensions. 
But to those who intend to pursue the same route either in going 
out to India or in returning, this Journal will be most valuable, and, 
whatever other books they carry with them, ought not to be omit- 
ted,—being, in fact, chiefly intended and adapted for such readers. 
The shape in which it has been brought out, combining cheapness 
with elegance, is also worthy of approbation, and adds another 
proof to many that have lately appeared, that our first-rate publish- 
ers have at length clearly discovered that the middle classes of so- 
ciety are their best customers, and that it is to their means, rather 
than to the extravagant taste of luxurious indulgence, that the 
fashion and price of works of general literature ought to be adapted. 





SISMONDI ON THE PRESENT Russian War witn Turkey. 


(Concluded from page 291.) 


We have already seen how very erroneous the calculations of 
politicians have been as to the resistance of the Turkish Empire. 
Turkey in Europe has not been conquered in one year; nor will 
it. be in several. Neither will the struggle terminate with the 
conquest of this part of the Ottoman dominions, should it even 
take place; it will, on the contrary, become more difficult and 
expensive as the Russians advance into the mountains of Asia 
Minor. The Russian Empire, drained of men and money, will, 
perhaps, be obliged, before the completion of its gigantic enterprise, 
to make peace, at intervals, with the rest of the Turkish Empire, 
which will soon be succeeded by fresh wars. The Russians will 
not stop on their career, nor will the Turks surrender. ‘The for- 
mer, if they be indeed infected with the lust of aggrandisement, 
will have much more temptation to extend their conquests in the 
beautiful countries they shall have reached, than in the cold, 
desolate regions of the north of Europe. Can they possibly hesitate 
between Asia Minor and Prussia? Their course is henceforward 
turned eastward, and will successively bear upon Turkey, Persia, 
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and Thibet ; Europe will be freed from their influence for at least 
a century to come, and that period contains many more chances of 


partition than of consolidation for this colossal, but badly organised’ 


and incompact empire, composed as it is of nations differing so 
widely in manners, language, and religion. Besides, are we still 
to estimate the power of states from the extent of their territory ? 
Russia, whose population doubles itself in fifty years, with room 
enough to continue this rate of increase for ages to come,—whose 
riches and commerce make rapid strides, and who daily augments 
her means of war and military discipline, —is, in fact, much more 
formidable to the liberty of Europe by remaining at peace than by 
scattering her resources abroad: her disproportion to the surround- 
ing states would increase much more by repose than by conquest. 
The Turkish war has dissipated that illusory power which had been 
added to her real strength by the prodigious success which, fifteen 
years ago, climate alone gave her. It has taught Europe that the 
Russians, though strong in defence, would be little likely to sub- 
jugate their neighbours ; that success, which they could not com- 
mand in the East, would be still less likely to attend them in the 
West, where numerous armies, strong fortresses, the military 
genius of the people, and the powerful resources of the Govern- 
‘ments, would readily oppose insurmountable obstacles. 


The conquests made by Russia in the last century exceed in 
extent the whole Turkish Empire. She possesses, in fact, between 
Asia and America, 728,000 square leagues, which, for an age to 
come, will positively add nothing to her power. ‘These countries, 
it is true, only contain three millions and a half of inhabitants ; 
whereas the Turkish population, in 136,000 square leagues, is 
supposed to be twenty-five millions. But the former are under 
subjection, the latter would long be hostile; were Turkey ever 
conquered, the Russian forces would still be long occupied in re- 
straining them. Spain, on her part, at one time possessed 468,000 
square leagues in America, without adding to her real power ; and 
England is not the more dangerous to the independence of Europe 
from having a territory in India more extensive than all Turkey, 
and containing a civilised and completely subdued population, ex- 
ceeding that of the whole united colonies of all other nations. 


The war will, we have little doubt, if prolonged, bring about, at 
length, the dissolution of the Turkish Empire ; but it does not 
appear to us by any means probable that it will end in the sub- 
jection of this empire to Russia. The Russians themselves seem 
not to wish it: they know full well the dangers threatened by the 
disproportionate extent of their dominions with their actual strength. 
- The Russian nobles well know, that, were Constantinople to become 
their capital, their vast domains around the Pole would lose their 
population and their value, that they themselves would become 
strangers to their Court, and their influence diminish with their 
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fortunes: they do not wish to exchange countries, but to enrich the 
one they have; they wish to introduce commerce and civilisation ; 
they desire certain openings for their produce, and a free commu- 
nication with the Mediterranean. The great rivers of their country 
run towards the Black Sea; and, according as it is open or shut, 
the produce of their estates rises in value or sinks almost to nothing. 
The tyranny which oppresses Turkey, ruins them; but the conquest 
of Turkey would not put an end to this tyranny. They would 
gladly see Turkey split into independent states, rich and not power- 
ul, who would have occasion for them, who would show them 
deference and respect, and would enrich them by their commerce. 
It is said that it was in conformity with these wishes of the nobles, 
and, at the same time, to preserve those servile principles dear to 
all Governments, that Russia proposed to the other Powers to form 
the provinces of Turkey in Europe into so many principalities, 
under Hospodars. 


The result at once easiest to attain, most conformable with the 
interests of civilisation and with the peace of Europe, would, in the 
present crisis, be the independence of all these provinces. But, 
though the Russian Czar may wish to retain these new states in 
condition of habitual restraint and fear towards himself, it should, on 
the contrary, be the wish of every other European Power, that the 
oppressed people, by a common effort called into being, should be 
under a wise, just, and stable Government, in order to acquire 
true independence. The Powers of Europe long ought to have been 
preparing for events, which begin to unfold themselves in spite 
of them: had they not obstinately shut their’eyes in fear of the 
future, they might have disarmed the approaching crisis of its chief 
terrors. 

In this spirit,—making, thus, the first step towards the arrange- 
ment of Oriental affairs, and with a view to the general interests 
of civilisation,—France has influenced England, though very reluc- 
tantly, to join with her in the succour of Greece, and to assist her 
in regaining her freedom,—a_ policy at once the most prudent and 
most generous ; and France is now again called on to struggle 
with herally. That regenerated Greece may be as great and power- 
ful as possible, whatever is bestowed upon her, will be taken from 
the arms and influence of the Russians; in her is prepared a 
future guardian to the northern entrance of the Mediterranean, to 
succeed the lost power of the Turks. 


The question now agitated of the limits to be given to Greece, is 
almost as much European as Grecian. To be independent, the new 
nation must be strong, that she may not have occasion for a pa-, 
tronage which might place her at the mercy of any neighbouring 
Power.» Her population should be homogeneous, that she may not 
be torn by*civil war: she should be compact, and surrounded by 
a good military frontier, that she may not in her infancy have con- 
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tinual recourse to the guarantee of her protectors. Were all to be 


comprised who speak the language,—Thessaly, Macedonia, Cy- 


prus, Rhodes, part of the coasts of Asia Minor, would enter into 
Greece ; but Greece so formed, spread over too large a space, and 


weakened by its expansion, could never defend itself. It were 


even much better that emancipated Greece should become an 
asylum to the Greek inhabitants of the provinces still in servitude, 
and should recruit by immigration her diminished population. If, 
on the other hand, the niggardly plan be adopted, which has been 
suggested, of limiting Greece to the Peloponesus, and some of the 
islands, we should be obliged to be constantly on the watch to de- 
fend the extensive coasts of the Gulf of Lepanta and of the Morea, 
against the marauding visits of small craft; and peace would never 
be restored to the most warlike portion of Greece, where the Ana- 
tolian mountaineers are always in force. The Greeks themselves 
will, no doubt, wish their frontier to be extended to the banks of 
the river Sperchius ; at all events, the chain of mountains, extend- 
ing from the Gulf of Arta to Thermopyle, comprises, if united with 
the Eubzan continent and the islands, all of Greece which is illus- 
trious, armed, compact, or easy of defence. 


The Russians must be well aware, that their existence in Europe, 
asa first-rate Power, depends upon the efforts they may make in 
the ensuing campaigns to recover their former reputation. They 
must show whether their station ought to be above or below the 
Turks ; or they will sink below any other Power. There is now 
great cause to suspect all the former statements relative to the Rus- 
sian military force, and to believe that the Generals appropriated 
the pay of many soldiers who existed only on their muster-rolls. 
No one, however, thinks of questioning either the bravery of the 
Russians, the great populousness of their empire, or the aptitude of 
the whole vassal race to be quickly trained and taught. It is 
therefore probable, that at the opening of the ensuing campaign, 
the Russians will make their appearance with a force far superior 
to that brought forward on the preceding one, and that they will 
avoid their past errors. The Turks, on the contrary, are probably 
exhausted by their exertions ; and, if the energy displayed by them 
in the past year was unexpected, still more unlikely is it that this 
sudden explosion of fanaticism should become a lively and steady 
flame. Fresh opportunities will therefore occur for the liberation of 
the people under Turkish servitude. It is true that their faith in 
the protection of the Russians is, as it were, annihilated ; but, on 
the other hand, the war can hardly fail to render the despotism 
of the Turks still more ferocious. Despair will almost infallibly 
drive the nations groaning beneath her yoke to rebellion. This 
moment should be seized by Europe to prevent their throwing 
themselves into the arms of Russia, and to confirm their indepen- 


dence. What course may be adopted by the great Powers, is still 


hidden by the veil of futurity : but the sooner they adopt a general 
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plan to hasten the instruction of those formerly conquered by the 
Turks, to consolidate their infant Governments, and enable them to 
defend themselves, the more humane and generous will this plan 
be, the greater prosperity and independence will it ensure to those 
whom they release, and the greater obstacles will it present to the 
future encroachments of Russia ; the stronger also will be its pledges 
for the balance of power, and of profit to the industry and trade of 
all concerned ; the more disinterested, finally, will it appear, and the 
better will it forward the interests of those who adopt it. 


If the Turkish Empire should fall into dissolution, the elements 
of many great nations may rise from her ruins. The Moldavians, 
the Wallachians, the Bulgarians, the Servians, the Bosnians, the 
Albanians, the Greeks of Macedonia and of Thessaly, and the Thra-. 
cian Turks, may either exist separately, or unite with one another 
to form more powerful states, agreeably with their several relations 
of race, religion, manners, and language, or with the naturai de- 
fences presented by their frontiers. ‘Turkey in Asia is, in like man- 
ner, inhabited by different tribes enemies to each other. Armenians, 
Druses, Turcomans, Koords, Maronites, Syrians, and Bedouins, 
are there mingled with the Turks ; Egypt is advancing to inde- 
pendence, and the several Governments in Africa have nearly attain- 
ed it. They are all at present in a state of suffering, and mutually 
pillage and murder each other, while they may all become civilised, 
happy, and rich ; and Europe, instead of confirming the yoke which 
bears them down, would assist in their organisation. 


Instead of this wise and generous policy, we have, however, too 
much reason to expect the prevalence of entirely opposite councils. 
The newspapers of a certain party in England wish us to believe, 
that their Ministry has already adopted a menacing tone towards the 
Emperor of Russia, and that, while it suffers itself to be bullied by: 
Don Miguel, it demands of Nicholas to recall his armies. They, at 
the same time, announce a league between England and Austria to 
make war with Russia. The English are probably influenced, in 
this conclusion, by long-cherished passions and prejudices; but, 
whenever they shall begin to negociate, their warlike ardour will 
cool : before a single soldier is marched, subsidies will be demand- 
ed by the Austrians, and their mode of employment will soon be 
manifest. It is well known how Austria is in the habit of treating 
her allies, how she has treated Poland, Venice, and:the Mediatized. 
Princes of the Empire. She is to-day indignant at the want of re- 
spect towards Turkey ; to-morrow she will require her portion of 
the spoils : let them cede to her Servia, Bosnia, and Dalmatia, and 
let England discharge the expense of their occupation, and she will 
then be ready for an alliance with the Russians. , 

The more the Turk is assisted, the less will he do fur himself; 
and the moment reverses commence, projects of partition will be set 
on foot. These projects, tempting to the common run of states« 
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men, constitute the chief danger to the future peace of Europe. 
They will excite jealousies, rivalries, and wars. Eaeh partitioning 
Power will be open to attack through the province which she may 
have appropriated to herself; instead of gaining strength, she will 
weaken herself. The nations taken from the Turks will always 
profit by the exchange ; but they will not the less wish for some- 
thing superior : they will gain no accession of population, wealth, or 
nergy, nor will they acquire the consequence they ought to pos- 
sess in the great scale of Europe. ‘The Servians, Bosnians, and 
Albanians, furmed into independent states, and properly governed 
under the joint protection of the Powers which may undertake the 
pacification of Europe, would find resources in their patriotism for 
resistance against the Russians; whilst, if given to Austria, they 
will be ever ready to rebel at the commencement of the first war, 
and to unite themselves with Russia. And thus will it be with every 
other nation, whether of Europe, Asia, or Africa, to whom, instead 
of national independence, new masters only are given. 


« We are aware that there is a class of men, by whom different 
language will soon be held, who already exclaim against the abuse 
of right in the stronger, in thus disposing of the weaker, and who 
affirm that one state should never interfere with the interior ar- 
rangements of another, and can never, without an encroachment 
upon national right, interfere in the formation of its constitution, or 
‘in changing the one it may have. This principle of non-interference, 
together with that of legitimacy, has been lately proclaimed to the 
world ; and the one has not been better respected than the other, or 
rather, they have never before been so grossly violated. Their 
only results have been a wavering, weak, and contradictory policy, 
which the late events in Portugal should surely cause to be abandon- 
ed. From the earliest existence of public authorities, nations have 
incessantly attempted a dominion over each other, and to create an 
influence under designs and pleas furnished by their internal policy. 
Poland was partitioned upon the pretext of its troubles ; Holland 
‘was deprived by Prussia of the constitution which had been freely 
given her, to favour the House of Orange; America was freed in 
spite of England ; all the coalitions against France were directed, -at 
one time, against the participation of the people in the government, 
at another, against the elevation of new men in the place of the 
ancient dynasty: all the wars of France had for their object the 
placing of the neighbouring Governments in conformity with the 
principles which directed herself. After the fall of Napoleon, ‘a 
Congress of Sovereigns re-organised the interior administration of 
every nation: the liberal constitutions of Naples, Piedmont, Por 
tugal, and Spain, were by these sovereigns suppressed: by open: 
force ; and when, after these every-day occurrences, they tell: ‘us 
that they have no right to interfere in the interior administration ; 
that they have no right to oblige Ferdinand or Don Miguel.to.keep 
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their oaths to their people; that they have no right to prevent 
Mahmoud from cutting the throats of such of his subjects as differ 
from him in faith ; they would seem to confine themselves to the 
right of doing evil, without the power of ever doing any good. 


In fact, as the better understanding of hereditary right, and the 
better appreciated feeling of the importance of the people, have ren- 
dered. wars of succession very rare; as the progress of political 
economy has caused the renouncement of commercial war ; and as 
the power of public opinion no longer allows wars of mere plunder 
and conquest,—wars of intervention are almost the only ones now to 
be expected. An incurable jealousy and mistrust exists, and must 
exist, between progressive and retrograde Governments. The lat- 
ter incessantly labour to draw back the neighbouring nations ; well 
aware that, unless repressed, the example will involve themselves. 
Free states have, on the other hand, had experience of the danger 
to themselves of neighbouring tyrannies. ‘They are enemies perpe- 
tually on the watch to overwhelm them on the first favourable op- 
portunity. War is kindled between these two parties ; or, at the 
most, it is suspended by treaties, founded only upon the conveni- 
ence of those who have signed them, not upon fixed and lasting 
principles, such as ought to be recogmised in the unlimited sove- 
reignty of every nation over what respects only itself. 


Is it then to be said that public right is without regulation or 
principle? Undoubtedly not. As friends of liberty, we have our 
rule, which we fearlessly avow; it is the same which we ac- 
knowledge, not as the principle, but as the standard of morals, 
private as well as public ; it is the search after the greatest benefit 
to the greatest number. The law, which in its operation reaches 
the object, must be just and wise, whatever may be the motive, or 
by whatever revelation it touch the conscience : a political act, a 
war, a treaty, an interference in the destiny of our neighbours, are 
justified when having this tendency. Our opponents cannot be 
subject to the same principles as ourselves ; they sometimes admit 
certain abstract principles, which we have also sometimes had the 
candour to receive from them ; but they at the same time reserve 
the faculty of interpreting them their own way. In the same 
rnanner, two rival sects occasionally adopt the same motto, when 
selecting’ such unmeaning words that either may attach the sense 
that may be convenient; but when it is necessary to act, our oppo- 
nents will invariably follow an opposite principle to ours, they will 
always seek the advantage of the few at the expense of the many. 
This may be seen at the bottom of their thoughts in the tone which 
they affect at present, while speaking of the Peninsula and of the 
East ; in the barefaced contempt which they show for morality, 
philanthropy, and for what they term a mild and sentimental policy ; 
in the triumph with which they celebrated the King of England's 
speech to Parliament, as truly English, and altogether devoid of 
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consideration for the interests of humanity. These self-constituted 
and ostentatious champions of the altar and the throne, these de- 
fenders of religion and private morals, affect so much contempt 
against those who believe that morality should also influence policy, 
they so loudly pronounce them to be rogues seeking to make dupes, 
that their assurance sometimes alarms us, and makes us inquire if 
their deplorable system cau possibly be true. What! we may not 
for self-advantage commit a private wrong, but a public one we 
may! It would be wrong to rob or murder our enemies, but there 
are no sufferings which may not be inflicted upon a nation, provided 
it be advantageous! We may insure the continuance in slavery of 
all the Eastern nations, the dissipation of their property, the stag- 
nation of their industry, and annual decrease of their population, 
provided that England benefits by it! It would be wrong to 
poison a man, or corrupt the morals of a child, but we may poison 
all Turkey, Portugal, and Spain ; we may there corrupt the morals 
of men, of children, nay, of generations yet unborn ; we may, for 
One advantage there, support a government which will never allow 
these great countries to produce a single virtuous man ! 


This utter subversion of public morality has never been more 
imprudently advocated than by the English Tory papers. The 
liberty of the press having in that country rendered public discus- 
sion customary upon all subjects, they dare there say that which 
base men elsewhere do without avowal. ‘These papers declare that. 
England has an interest, and therefore a right, to preserve the 
Turkish Empire entire in its state of barbarism and anarchy, in 
order that the trade, carried on by some Englishmen in the Levant, 
should not be disturbed. We feel so deep a contempt for the 
grovelling minds who reason thus, who find a pound sterling out- 
balance the lives of thousands, that we scorn to prove to them that 
their folly equals their barbarity, and that for the benefit of their 
trade in the Levant, the interest of the many is what they should 
most wish to encourage. 


Others, looking to a more important interest, consider Turkey 
the bulwark of India, and predict the loss of the Company's pos- 
sessions, if once the frontiers of Russia should extend to them. If 
it be really so, what a disgrace to England! What! she at this 
time governs or protects one hundred millions of subjects or allies 
in India, and fears their contact with Russia! She has so badly 
governed them, it appears, that she cannot calculate upon their 
resisting the ardent feeling to be excited by seeing the condition of 
Russian subjects. If England were what she ought to be in India, 
if she governed her millions as the most enlightened and freest 
nation of Europe ought to do, it should be for Russia to tremble 
at being placed in contact with them. It should be for her to 
fortify the passes of Thibet, to render the deserts of Bucharia im- 
penetrable, that not a single Russian should witness the safety, 
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prosperity, intelligence, and happiness enjoyed by the subjects of 
England, and that the Russian Empire should not be shaken by a 
single touch from the talisman of liberty! For ourselves, we shall 
rejoice at this danger to the Company, if really menaced by it ; for 
it is a necessary warning to the English to bestow upon India a 
legal, improving, and protecting Government; it is a necessary 
warning that they should suppress that association of imperial 
merchants, which at once disgraces their good:sense and their good 
faith, which impoverishes them to ruin their subjects, which finishes 
by corrupting them in corrupting the millions of human beings 
under their sway. 

For our parts also, we not only do not scruple to assert that 
morality should hold dominion over policy as well as over the other 
interests of life, and that it is in fact the only rule that can satisfy 
the conscience ; but we maintain that it is also the only one which 
ever in the end agrees with national interest. We will go further 
and say, that no man, ever admired by the world for greatness of 
character, has been entirely unmindful of this fundamental rule. Po- 
litical actions, particularly war, have certainly something inherently 
so harsh and inhuman, they burst so many ties, aud cause so many 
private evils, to reach a general good, that much delicacy of con- 
science or sympathy for the evils created must not be expected 
from those who direct them. ‘These barbarities, these crimes of 
detail, have thus warped the judgment of those who pretended to 
give the laws of policy, not understanding how morality could still 
find a place in such an assemblage of evil. 


But great politicians and great Generals are elevated to a point 
embracing a more just and more extensive prospect. Even those 
who may be hardened to miseries, which they command, and those 
who, to cause a greater suffering to their adversary, inflict much 
on their partisans, may stand in need of some great moral idea 
to calm their mind and satisfy their conscience; and if they shut 
their eyes, it is in the belief that the end justified the means. 
Napoleon, even when he appropriated to himself the whole powers 
of the State, when he overthrew the guarantees of the people, 
when he wultiplied the miseries of war, had ever in his thoughts 
this equality of law—this march of intellect, this participation, 
though incomplete, of all in the Government,—in short, of that ra- 
‘tional and just code which he carried from people to people; he 
believed that the great body of the inhabitants, not only of France, 
but of all the countries for any time under his Government, were 
sensible of the advantages he had procured them; so much so, 
that in 1815 he was heard te say, ‘ Qu’il pourrait les faire tourner, 
comme il avait fait tourner la France.’ He also believed an expla- 
nation for his conduct. was to be found in that moral principle, 
‘ The greatest benefit to the many,’ from which he pretended never 
to deviate ; and to the end of his life he laid claim, not solely to 
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the admiration of posterity for his talents, but to its calin judgment 

upon the benefits which he bequeathed to it. Thus, also, his great 
adversary, however constantly he may be praised by the papers, 
which pretend to interpret his feelings as having been purely Eng- 
lish, for having been ever ready to sacrifice a whole world to the 
glory of the English name, has an inward feeling superior to this 
narrow egotism. In spite of ‘ The Standard’ and ‘ The Morning 
Journal,’ in spite even of the Duke of Wellington himself, if na- 
tional prejudice have at any time induced him to calumniate him- 
self, we believe that this fortunate General wished by his virtues to 
serve humanity at large ; and we dare answer for him, that what- 
ever may have been his errors of judgment, posterity will only set 
a value upon what he believed he was doing for the sake.of the 


whole human race. 
L. C. L. De Sismonp1. 





Tue BencaLee; or, Skercues oF Society AND Manners I® 
THE East. 


Ir is impossible to speak too highly of this elegant and unpre- 
tending publication. It is written very much in the style of ‘L’ Hermite 
de la Chaussée d’Antin,’ and other works of the same character, 
which have recently obtained so much popularity in France. The 
object of the author is to present a picture of society and manners 
in the East Indies ; and we do not remember to have met with any 
book of which the plan is more ably executed, or in which instruc- 
tion and entertainment are more agreeably combined. 


‘The Bengalee’ is a collection of interesting tales and poetical 
satires. The latter are far above mediocrity ; and of the former it 
is not too much to say, that they are all most pleasing, and some 
of them of the very highest merit. We are quite sure that no one 
can read ‘ First Love,’ ‘ Mary Ashforth,’ ‘ The late Marquis of 
Hastings,’ ‘ The Mofussil,’ ‘ The Bareillee Chair,’ ‘ An Indiaman,’ 
‘Death on Shipboard,’ without heartily assenting to this praise. 
Every parent whose son is destined for India, should provide him 
with the wholesome advice contained in this work ; young ladies, 
too, may find in it some valuable suggestions ; these who dwell with 
pleasure on Indian reminiscences will read it with delight, and no 
admirer of pathetic narrative, or skilful description, can fail to be 
gratified by its perusal. Want of space alone prevents us from 
verifyng this opinion at present, by selections from ‘The Bengalee.’ 
Reserving these for a future opportunity, we insert this notice in 
justice to our readers, and as a tribute of our admiration of the high 
principles and superior ability of its amiable author. 
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On tHE MANUFACTURE OF FIRE-ARMS.* 


Tue work before us, on the Manufacture of Fire-arms, acquaints 
us with a fact of which few general readers could be aware, that 
in so vital a circumstance as a nation’s defence, an empire of such 
commercial magnitude as England is, and possessed of such colo- 
nial wealth, had not, till lately, within itself resources commensu- 
rate with its own demands for defensive warfare. 


The manufacture of fire-arms in this country appears to be of 
comparatively modern introduction. ‘The charter of the Gun- 
makers’ Company, in the city of London, dated 13 Charles I., 1638, 
would seem to make it of some importance at that time ; but it was 
not until the recent and rapid rise of Birmingham as a manufactur- 
ing place, in the midst of the coal and iron districts, that Govern- 
ment looked to the country’s industry and the country’s resources 
for the supply of this part of the necessary material of war. In 
the time of William III., the fire-arms required for the use of our 
forces were generally, if not wholly, imported from Holland. At 
that period, the old pattern musquet, or the match-lock, was su- 
perseded by the invention of the Hint-lock of the form now in use; 
and, as this was much superior to the old pattern, it was imme- 
diately adopted by all the European nations. Europe being engaged 
in a general war, and the manufacturers of fire-arms, both in 
London and on the Continent, not being able to supply with suffi- 
cient promptitude the demand for arms of the new pattern, Bir- 
mingham, then rising as a manufacturing town, caught the king’s 
attention, and, from that time, the making of fire-arms becamé 
incorpurated with its general industry. 


During the last century, it does not appear to have been the prac- 
tice of the Ordnance Department to give orders for fire-arms, ex- 
cept when this country was engaged in hostilities. In consequence, 
our arsenals and depots at the commencement of war were in a state 
of complete destitution. M. Dupin, in his elaborate work on 
‘The Military Forces of Great Britain,’ states, that ‘ the magazines 
of the Ordnance were in such a state of exhaustion, at the close of 
the first war against the French republic, that the Ministry were, 
for some time, in consternation and uncertainty, whether they 
should have the power of arming all the men who were summoned 
to the defence of the kingdom from invasion. It was on this 
account that a portion of the militia and volunteers were, in the 





* ‘Observations on the Manufacture of Fire.arms, for Military Pur. 
poses ; on the number supplied from Birmingham to the British Govern- 
ment, &c. &c.; and upon the obstacles to the Free Export of Arms.’ 
Longman. London, 1829. 
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first instance, armed with pikes. At the epoch of which we speak, 
the Ordnance had scarcely 150,000 firelocks for the regular army, 
which amounted to 177,000 men.’ 

As the greatest exertions of the manufacturer could not furnish 


the requisite supply with sufficient promptitude, the Government was 


obliged to conclude bargains in all haste, at a disadvantageous rate, 
with the greater part of the nations of Europe, for nearly 293, 000 
firelocks, which cost about 700,0001. 


The provision of arms was yet more scanty in 1793 than in 1803, 
In this,as in the subsequent period, Government had recourse to foreign 
nations, for a supply of the greater part of the material of ordnance, 
and particularly small-arms. On the declaration of war, in 1793, 
there were not 47,000 musquets in the Tower of London, nor 
above 13,000 in the armouries of all the other forts. If we com- 
pare this want of prudence with the foresight of the French Govern- 
ment, the contrast is very striking. ‘The ‘ Memoire’ of General 
Gassendi informs us, that France held, in 1771, a provision of 
558,000 muskets ; in 1789, this amount had increased to 700,000 ; 
in 1811, without including the arms of the French troops and 
foreigners in pay, there was a reserve of from 500,000 to 600,000. 

When the English Government did avail itself of the home 
manufacture, the system of the Ordnance Department appears to 
have been a contract, with one or two individuals, for the number 
of arms required. As this arrangement rendered it necessary that 
the Board of Ordnance should send down viewers from the ‘Tower 
to inspect the articles when made, it proceeded, in 1798, to erect a 
proof-house and view-rooms of its own at Birmingham, and entered 
into engagements directly with the individuals manufacturing the 
different materials, as the barrel, lock, bayonet, &c., and with the 
gun-maker whose business it was to set them up complete. The 
materials, after undergoing the proper inspection and proof, were 
delivered to the setter-up in Birmingham, in the Tower of London, 
or in the City, and, after inspection, received into store. 


Similar arrangements were adopted: by the Irish Ordnance De- 
partment, previous to the Union of the two Kingdoms ; so that 
Birmingham manufactured almost exclusively for the whole Empire. 
As late as 1804, till the Tower establishment was formed, all the 
small-arms requisite for the British troops were, at all events, manu- 
factured in establishments belonging to private individuals ; and 
it was generally in London and Birmingham that this branch of 
industry was carried on. 


‘In 1808, when the English decided upon taking a powerful part 
in-the continental war, both by their own troops, and by the people 
whom they endeavoured to raise en masse against France, one ma- 
nufactory only of small arms, entirely at the charge of the ‘state, 
was established at Lewisham ; and its extent is not to be compared 
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to that of several private works of the same nature in London and 
Birmingham. Between the 10th of July, 1808, and the same day 
in 1810, Birmingham alone had fabricated 575,480 musquet bar- 
rels, and 470,018 locks.’ 


The comparison of England with France at this period, merits 
remark, The town of St. Etienne, where the greatest of the irom 
workshops of France are situated, produced, in the interval between 
1808 and 1810, 180,000 fire-arms; in England, the royal estab- 
lishment at Lewisham supplied 40,000. But to show to what an 
extent Government were otherwise supplied, the fifteenth Report 
of Military Inquiry gives the return of arms fabricated in England, 
and received into the magazines of the Ordnance, from the lst of 
April 1803 to the 3lst of December 1809, at 1,304,784. If we 
deduct from the total number of fire-arms supplied, the 293,000 
purchased on the Continent, it would appear that 1,011,734 arms 
were fabricated at Birmingham, London, and at the royal manufac- 
tory within this period.—In addition to the materials supplied, 
457,548 of these arms were set up complete in Birmingham alone. 


_€To prove to what extent the British Government put in ex= 
ecution the gigantic plan of being the depdt, the manufactory, the 
place of arms, and the centre of the European war, it is sufficient 
to take a glance of the following table : 





Arms furnished to the Allies and National Troops of Great Britain, 
from 1803 to 1816 inclusive. 





To the Allies . ; ; ‘ ~ 2,143,643 
To the Regular Troops . - 349,882 
Tothe Regular Militia . , . 59,405 
To the Local Militia ; 2 . 151,969 
Tothe Volunteers. J ; « 807,583 
Tothe Navy . ‘ ; ’ ~  ’ Siooe 

Total , . 3,297,715 


At the close of the war, in 1814, the Ordnance Department en- 
tered into engagements with the manufacturers in Birmingham for 
a supply of muskets of the new model, to be made in certain pro- 
portions, within three years. These were completed in August 
181%, since which time, no fire-arms have been fabricated in Bir- 
} mingham for the Government. 


{ _ ‘From this statement it appears, that more than two-thirds of 
the fire-arms, made for the Board of Ordnance during the war, 
were fabricated at Birmingham. And, besides the number of arms 


set up in Birmingham, there was a considerably greater number of 
materials supplied, particularly the barrels and locks, by the mia- 
nufacturers of these articles in Birmingham, than the total number 
of arms fabricated. So that, in addition to the arms in store at 
the close of the war, these materials had so accumulated, that there 
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are in the Ordnance stores, we believe, not less than from 5 to 
600,000 of them. Most of these are in the Tower of London, and 
some few in the establishment belonging to the Ordnance depart- 
ment at Birmingham.’ 


If a comparison were instituted with the tables furnished by the 
French Government during the war, it would be seen that the num- 
ber of arms fabricated in England exceeded by upwards of 200,000, 
those supplied by the French manufacturers ; and that the barrels 
and locks furnished by private individuals in Birmingham, exceeded 
by 500,000 or 600,000 those of the ten Government manu- 


‘factories of France. There is a remarkable difference between 


France and England in regard to their local resources for the 
supply of arms. England concentrates all her energies in one town 
in the centre of the kingdom, whereas the manufactories of France 
are spread over the whole extent of the country, on the banks of 
the Rhine, at the foot of the Pyrenees, and amidst the Alps. 


In the memorial of the Board of Ordnance laid before a Committee 
of the House of Commons in order to explain the extraordinary ex- 
penditure incurred by this department, there are some interesting 
details showing the necessity, during the late war, for this vast ac- 
cumulation, on account of the audacious ambition and’ military 
genius ofa man who held received opinions and ideas in contempt. 


‘The English musquet, during the greater part of the last cen- 
tury, was considerably heavier than the one now used by our troops. 
The musquet used by our armies during the late war, was of the 
pattern which was adopted about the middle of the last century by 
the East India Company, for their forces in India.’ 


This is an interesting fact to Oriental readers, and. Monsieur 
Dupin passes an eulogium on its efficacy in the hands of a British 
soldier, which is as honourable to French candour as it is creditable 
to British valour. 


We have but one extract more to make, and then we conclude 
our observations on the manufacture of fire-arms. 


‘ “It is,’ says Monsr. Dupin, ‘an opinion generally entertained 
in England, and with reason, that the Government should not es- 
tablish manufactures, except it be when the branches of industry, 
indispensable for the public service, are not sufficiently practised by 
private persons, to supply the sudden or regular wants of the 
country. The Department of the Ordnance has deviated from these 
wise principles, upon the subject of the fabrication of arms. Not- 
withstanding the plausible accounts laid before the Commissioners 
of Military Inquiry, in justification of the change, we may be per- 
mitted to think, that, far from having attained real economy, the 
Government must end by suffering greater expenses than if the 
supply had been confined to a free competition of private industry.’ 
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. Tae learned men of Europe appear to be at length convinced that 
the languages of the East contain many literary treasures too va- 
luable to be neglected. A Society has been formed in England, the 
object of which is to procure translations of the best oriental works 
in science, history, and the belles lettres ; and the ‘ Travels of Ibn 
Batuta,’ in the beginning of the fourteenth century, through India, 
China, Tartary, and various other countries of the East, have been 
fixed upon to commence this singularly interesting series of works. 
Ibn Batuta was a Mohammedan dervish of Tanjiers, in Africa. 
He left his native city in the year of the Hejira seven hundred and 
twenty-five, (A. D. 1324-5,) for the purpose of performing the pil- 
grimageto Mecca. ‘The Arabic work from which the present trans- 
lation has been made is only an abridgment of the original travels ; 
but whether judiciously executed or not, cannot now be determiried, 
as the larger manuscript appears to have been lost. In one thing we 
must certainly applaud the judgment of the abbreviator ; he has passed 
very rapidly over the better known portions of the author's route, 
and entered into more detail when speaking of the remoter and less 
known regions visited by the traveller. In this we cannot perhaps 
do’ better than follow his example; and, therefore, omitting all 
mention of his adventures in Egypt, Syria, Arabia, and Persia, we 
transport ourselves at once into Tartary. His description of this 
country, arid the manners of its inhabitants, is curious and interest- 
ing, though perhaps it does not greatly add to our knowledge. In 
fact, modern travellers have so industriously examined and described 


_the various countries of Asia, that novelty in a writer who preceded 
them. by several hundred years is scarcely to be expected. Yet, 


in many instances, Ibn Batuta describes peculiarities and traits of 
manners not noticed, or noticed but imperfectly, by succeeding 
writers. He visited the East at a time when Europe sent forth 
few travellers; and the principal value of his work may perhaps 
consist in its enabling us to contrast the manners which prevailed 
at ‘that period in Asia, with those which now obtain there. To 
those who desire to contemplate the progress of nations in the track 
of civilization, this is no small recommendation ; for thus voyages 
and travels afford the most important aid to history. An opinion 
very generally prevails in Europe that that portion of mankind 
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~* The Travels of Ibn Batuta; translated from the abridged Arabic 
Manuscript Copies preserved in the Public Library of Cambridge. With 
Notes illustrative of the History, Geography, Botany, Antiquities, &c., 
occurring throughout the work: By the Rev. Samuel Lee, B.D., Pro- 
fessor. of Arabic in the University of Cambridge, &c. &c. London: 
Printed for the Oriental Translation Committee, 1829. 
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which inhabits the Asiatic continent is exempted from those laws 
of nature which impel men to change continually, either for the 
better or for the worse ; and that accordingly they remain, in ap- 
pearance, costume, and manners, the same from generation to ge- 
neration. This is an absurd mistake. The opinion holds only of 
the Arabs ; for even the Hindoos, who were attempted to be fixed 
in an immutable position by an iron legislation, have submitted to 
the invincible force of time and circumstances, and changed mate- 
rially for the worse. The principle of mutation bas been no less 
powerfully at work among the other nations of Asia; and the tra- 
vellers who, by their descriptions, enable us to mark the changes 
that have occurred, are deserving of high praise. Even the meagre 
relations of Carpini and Rubruquis become valuable when thus con- 
sidered; and the travels of Marco Polo, besides the interest they 
possess as a personal narrative, are of the highest importance to 
the historian. y 

Our limits unfortunately preclude the possibility of our com- 
paring the relations of Ibn Batuta with those of more modern tra- 
vellers. We shall therefore strictly confine ourselves in the' present 
article to the pictures he has drawn of the different nations among 
whom he resided ; though this may perhaps, after all, be the most 
judicious course we could adopt, as the religion, peculiar habits of 
thinking, and personal character of the traveller, confer upon his 
relations a quaintness and vivacity altogether delightful. He makes 
no secret of his own follies or foibles. He never for a moment sets 
himself up as a hero. In one passage he informs us how much he 
was terrified by some imminent danger which threatened him ; in 
another how many wives he married in such or such a place; how 
and why he divorced or forsook them ; and how many children he 
had in various parts of the world. That he should travel upon the 
bounty of princes and nobles, in other words, as a genteel beggar, is 
no reproach toa Mohammedan Dervish. It is the custom of his 
country, the privilege of his class. It was not, therefore, to be ex- 
pected that Ibn Batuta, who belonged to this holy order of men, and 
who, though he did not work miracles himself, was fully persuaded 
that miraculous powers were the inheritance of his order, and was 
acquainted with several persons who were in the habit of working 
miracles, should regard the benefits conferred upon him by the 
great and powerful in any other light than as tributes paid to the 
sanctity of his fraternity. Accordingly he relates, with the greatest 
complacency, that one prince presented him with a horse, richly 
éaparisoned ; another with three thousand dinars of gold; a third 
with a dress of honour ; a fourth with a female slave; and when, as 
happened to him in Africa, he had the ill-fortune to meet with a 
prince devoid of generosity, he scolded him for his niggardliness, 
and inquired, with triumphant reproach, what he supposed he should 
say of him when he returned to his own country. 
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When this most naive and entertaining traveller arrived in Crim 
Tartary, Mohammed Uzbek was Khan of that portion of the Tartar 
race inhabiting the plains of Kipchak. After travelling through the 
country for several months, ‘ I arrived,’ says he, ‘ at a station to 
which the Sultan with his retinue had just come before us: at this 
place, which is termed the urdu, or camp, we arrived on the first of 
the month Ramadan. Here we witnessed a moving city, with its 
streets, mosques, and cooking-houses, the smoke of which ascended 
as they moved along. When, however, they halted, all these became 
stationary. This Sultan Mohammed Uzbek is very powerful, enjoys 
extensive rule, and is a subduer of the infidels. He is one of the 
seven great kings of the world; which are, the Sultan of the West, 
the Sultan of Egypt and Syria, the Sultan of the two Iraks, the 
Sultan of the Turks Uzbek, then the Sultan of Turkistan and Ma- 
wara E] Nahar, the Sultan of India, and the Sultan of China. 


* It is a custom with Mohammed Uzbek to sit after prayer on 
the Friday, under an alcove, called the “ golden alcove,” which is 
very much ornamented : he has a throne in the middle of it, overlaid 
with silver plate, which is gilded and set with jewels. ‘The Sultan 
sits upon the throne ; his four wives, some at his right hand, others 
at his left, sitting also upon the throne. Beneath the throne stand 
his two sons, one on his right, the other on his left; before him sits 
his daughter. Whenever one of these wives enters, he arises, and, 
taking her by the hand, puts her into her place upon the throne, 
Thus they are exposed to the sight of all, without so much as a veil. 
After this, come in the great Emirs, for whom chairs are placed on 
the right and left, and on these they sit. Before the King stand 
the princes, who are the sons of his uncle, brothers, and near kins- 
men. In front of these, and near the door, stand the sons of the 
great Emirs; and behind these, the general officers of the army. 
People then enter according to their rank, and, saluting the King, 
return and take their seats at a distance. When, however, the 
evening prayer is over, the supreme consort, who is Queen, returns; 
the rest follow, each with their attendant beautiful slaves. The 
women who are separated on account of any uncleanness, are seated 
upon horses ; before their carriages are cavalry, behind them beau- 
tiful Mamlukes. Upon this day I was presented to the Sultan, who 
received me very graciously, and afterwards sent me sume sheep and 
a horse, with a leathern bag of kimiz, which is the milk of a mare, 
and very much valued among them as a beverage.’ 


While in this country, he endeavoured, according to custom, to 
collect as much information as possible concerning the neighbour- 
ing regions. The Orientals have a romantic way of describing what 
they see or hear. Extraordinary phenomena make a profound im- 
pression on them; and their fancy, ever more active than their 
judgment, is apt to give a colouring, whether they will or not, to 
whatever they write concerning such things. Indeed, in all rela- 
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tions where the author has to speak of any thing new, and ingenu- 
ously describes the impressions which circumstances make upon 
him, a tinge of romance is always visible. The same things appear 
different when contemplated from different points of view, of which 
the reader who is familiar with descriptions of our own manners 
by foreign writers, must be abundantly sensible. It is interesting 
to compare the following relation of Ibn Batuta, with the modern 
descriptions of Siberia : 


‘I had formerly heard of the city of Bulgar, and hence I had con- 
ceived a desire to see it; and to observe, whether what had been 
related of it, as to the extremity of the shortness of its nights, and 
again of its days in the opposite season of the year, were true or 
not. There was, however, between that place and the camp of the 
Sultan, a distance of ten days. I requested the Sultan, therefore, 
that he would appoint some one who would bring me thither and 
back, which he granted. 


‘When, therefore, I was saying the prayer of sun-set, in that 
place, which happened in the month of Ramadan, I hasted; never- 
theless, the time for evening prayer came on, which I went hastily 
through. I then said that of midnight, as well as that termed El 
Fitr; but was overtaken by the dawn. In the same manner also 
is the day shortened in this place, in the opposite season of the year. 
I remained here three days, and then returned to the King, 


‘In Bulgar, I was told of the land of darkness, and certainly had 
a great desire to go to it from that place. The distance, however, 
was that of forty days. I was diverted, therefore, from the under- 
taking, both on account of its great danger, and the little good to 
be derived from it. J was told that there was no travelling thither 
except upon little sledges, which are drawn by large dogs; and that, 
during the whole of the journey, the roads are covered with ice, 
upon which neither the feet of man, nor the hoofs of beast, can take 
any hold. These dogs, however, have nails by which their feet take 
firm hold on the ice. No one enters these parts except powerful 
merchants, each of whom has perhaps a hundred of such sledges as 
these, which they load with provisions, drinks, and wood: for there 
we have neither trees, stones, nor houses. The guide in this coun- 
try is the dog, who has gone the journey several times, the price of 
which will amount to about a thousand dinars. The sledge is har- 
nessed to his neck, and with him three other dogs are joined, but 
of which he is the leader. The others then follow him with the 
sledge ; and when he stops, they stop. The master never strikes or 
reprimands this dog; and when he proceeds to a meal, the dogs are 
fed first: for, if this were not done, they would become enraged, and 
perhaps run away and leave their master to perish. When the tra- 
vellers have completed their forty days or stages through this de- 
sert, they arrive at the land of darkness; and each man, leaving 
what he has brought with him, goes back to his appointed station. 
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On the morrow they return to look for their goods, and find, instead 
of them, sable, ermine, and the fur of the sinjab. If then the mer- 
chant likes what he finds, he takes it away; if not, he leaves it, and 
more is added to it: upon some occasions, however, these people 
will take back their own goods, and leave those of the merchants. 
In this way is their buying and selling carried on; for the merchants 
know not whether it is with mankind or demons that they have to 
do; no one being seen during the transaction. It is one of the pro- 
perties of these furs, that no vermin ever enters them.’ 


It appears that Mohammed Uzbek Khan, who reigned at this 
period over the Tartars of Kipchak, had among his wives a daugh- 
ter of the Emperor of Constantinople. This lady, drawing near her 
confinement during the period of Ibn Batuta’s visit, desired to be 
permitted, according to previous agreement, to spend the time of 
her seclusion in her father’s palace. The Khan consented, and the 
princess departed for the Capital of the Roman Empire with a vast 
retinue, and in all the barbaric splendour which the treasury of her 
husband could supply. The Dervish requested and obtained per- 
mission to be numbered in the suite of the Tartar queen, and set 
out in her train to visit the city, which had once been the metro- 
polis of the world. We shall not pause to recount his adventures 
on the journey, or to describe the ceremonies and pageants with 
which the Grecian princess was received on her return to the house 
of her fathers. The traveller remained about a month at Constan- 
tinople, and then returned to Tartary ; from thence, after a short 
delay, he departed for Hindoostan, where he was received, and 
magnificently entertained, by the Emperor at Delhi. 


It was in this country that the fortunes of Ibn Batuta reached 
their zenith. He rose rapidly to the rank of magistrate, acquired a 
magnificent fortune, a splendid house, and wives and slaves in 
abundance. But his propensity to visit the saints of Islamism, 
whose conversation anpears always to have possessed irresistible 
charms for him, here proved nearly fatal to him ; for having visited 
one of these personages who fell under the suspicion of treachery to 
the Emperor, Ibn Batuta lost all his honours, and narrowly escaped 
with his life. 

While holding the office of magistrate at Delhi, he acquired the 
knowledge of numerous particulars relating to the history of Hin- 
doostan, and relates several curious anecdotes of its princes, among 
which the most curious is that of the Emperor Balaban : 

‘The history of his beginnings is surprising, which is this: When 
a child, he lived at Bokhara, in the possession of one of the inhabit- 
ants, and was a little despicable ill-looking wretch. Upon a time, a 
certain Fakeer saw him there, and said, “‘ You little Turk !’’ which 
is considered by them as a very reproachful term. The reply was, 
“T am here, good Sir.” This surprised the Fakeer, who said to him, 
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“Go and bring me one of those pomegranates,” pointing to some 
which had been exposed for sale in the street. The urchin replied, 
“ Yes, Sir;” and, immediately taking out all the money he had, went 
and bought the pomegranate. When the Fakeer received it, he 
said to Balaban, “ We give you the kingdom of India.” Upon which 
the boy kissed his own hand, and said, “I have accepted of it, and 
am quite satisfied.” 

‘It happened, about this time, that the Sultan Shams Oddin sent 
a merchant to purchase slaves from Bokhara and Sarmarkand. He 
accordingly bought a hundred, and Balaban was among them. 
When these Mamlukes were brought before the Sultan, they all 
pleased him except Balaban, and him he rejected on account of his 
despicable appearance. Upon this, Balaban said to the Emperor, 
“ Lord of the world! why have you bought all these slaves?” The 
Emperor smiled, and said, “‘ For my own sake, no doubt.” The 
slave replied, “ Buy me then for God’s sake.” “I will,” said he. 
He then accepted of him, and placed him among the rest ; but, on 
account of the badness of his appearance, gave him a situation 
among the cup-bearers. 

‘Some of the astrologers, who were about the king, were daily in 
the habit of saying to him, “ One of the Mamlukes will one day over- 
come thy sor, and take the kingdom from him.” To this the Em- 
peror, on account of the justice and excellency of his own character, 
paid no regard, till they also told it to the Queen-Mother; who soon 
made an impression on his mind respecting it. He accordingly 
summoned the astrologers before him, and said, “ Pray can you tell 
which of the Mamlukes it is, who is to take the kingdom from my 
son, if yousee him?” They said, “ We have a mark whereby we can 
distinguish him.” The Emperor then ordered all the Mamlukes to be 
present; who came accordingly, station after station, as commanded. 
Upon these the astrologers fixed their eyes ; but did not discover 
the person looked for, until the day began to draw towards the 
close. At this tifhe the cup-bearers said one to another, “ We are 
getting rather hungry; let us join and send some one into the street 
to buy us something to eat.” They did so; and Balaban, as the most 
despicable, was sent to make the purchase. Balaban accordingly sal- 
lied forth, but could find nothing in that street which would suit 
him ; he then went on into another, during which time the turn of 
the cup-bearers came on to be presented. But, as Balaban was not 
forthcoming, they took a little pitch and whatever else was neces- 
sary for their purpose, and daubing it over a child, took him with 
them in the place of Balaban ; and, when his name was called over, 
this child was presented ; and the business of the day was closed, 
without the astrologers finding their mark upon any one; which was 
a providential circumstance for Balaban. 


* At last Balaban made his appearance, but not till the business 
of the day was over. The cleverness of Balaban was afterwards 
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noticed, and he was made head of the cup-bearers. After this he 
was placed in the army, and soon became a general officer. After 
this the Sultan Jalal Oddin married his daughter, which was before 
he had been made king. But when he was, he appointed Balaban 
to the office of Nawab or Viceroy, which he filled for twenty years. 
He then killed his master, and seized the empire.’ 


The star of Ibn Batuta, after having been obscured for a time 
by the clouds of adversity, again shone forth more brightly than 
ever. He regained the favour of the Emperor; and an embassy 
from the Emperor of China arriving about this time at Delhi with 
rich presents, our illustrious dervish was appointed, with several 
others, to carry the Emperor of India’s presents, in return for 
thuse he had received, to the city of Khan-Balik, or Cambalu. 
He accordingly departed upon his honourable mission; and, to 
adopt the phraseology of the East, after journeying many days, 
he arrived with his numerous retinue, and the splendid presents of 
the Emperor, at a certain city, named Kul. In the neighbourhood 
of this city, the Hindoos and the Musulmans were carrying on a 
_war against each other. Our dervish, however, who never lost an 
opportunity of enjoying himself, one day ventured out of the city 
into one of the gardens in its vicinity. 


‘ While we were in the garden,’ says he, ‘some one cried out, 
that the Hindoos were making an attack upon one of the villages : 
I accordingly rode off with some of my companions to their as- 
sistance. When the infidels saw this, they fled; but the Moslems 
were so scattered in pursuing them, that myself and only five others 
were left. Some of their people saw this, and the consequence 
was, a considerable number of cavalry made an attack upon us. 
When we perceived their strength we retreated, while they pur- 
sued us, and in this we persevered. I observed three of them 
coming after me, when I was left quite alone. It happened at the 
same time that the fore feet of my horse had stuck fast between 
two stones, so that I was obliged to dismount and set him at 
liberty. I was now in a way that led into a valley between two 
hills, and here I lost sight of the infidels. I was so circumstanced, 
however, that I knew neither the country nor the roads. I then 
set my horse at liberty to go where he would. 

‘ While I was in a valley closely interwoven with trees, behold ! 
a party of cavalry, about forty in number, rushed upon me and 
took me prisoner, before I was well aware of their being there. 
I was much afraid they would shoot me with their arrows. I 
alighted from my horse, therefore, and gave myself up as their 
prisoner. ‘They then stripped me of all I had, bound me, and 
took me with them for two. days, intending to kill me. Of their 
language I was quite ignorant: but God delivered me from them ; 
for they left me, and I took my course I knew not whither, I was 
much afraid they would take it into their heads to kill me; I there- 
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fore hid myself in a forest thickly interwoven with trees and thorns, 
so much so, that a person wishing to hide himself could not be 
discovered. Whenever I ventured upon the roads, I found they 
always led either to one of the villages of the infidels, or to some 
ruined village. I was always, therefore, under the necessity of 
returning; and thus I passed seven whole days, during which I 
experienced the greatest horrors. My food was the fruit and leaves 
of the mountain trees. At the end of the seventh day, however, 
I got sight of a black man, who had with him a walking-staff shod 
with iron, and a small water-vessel. He saluted me, and I re- 
turned the salute. He then said, “ What is your name ?” I answered, 
“Mohammed.” I then asked him his name : he replied, “ El Kalb 
El Karih” (i. e. the wounded heart). He then gave me some pulse, 
which he had with him, and some water to drink. He asked me 
whether I would accompany him. I did so; but I soon found 
myself unable to move, and I sunk on the earth, He then carried 
me on his shoulders ; and, as he walked on with me, I fell asleep. 
I awoke, however, about the time of dawn, and found myself at 
the Emperor’s palace-gate. A courier had already brought the 
news of what had happened, and of my loss, to the Emperor, who 
now asked me of-all the particulars, and these I told him. He 
then gave me ten thousand dinars, and furnished me for my re- 
turn.’ 


The embassy at length arrive on the coast of Malabar, and em- 
bark in a number of junks for China; but the ships are wrecked, 
the ambassadors, with the exception of Ibn Batuta, are all drowned, 
and the Emperor's presents lost in the sea. ‘The traveller, fearing 
after this disaster to return to Delhi, sails away to the Maldive 
Islands, of which he gives a most romantic and charming descrip- 
tion. He found the inhabitants to be Mohammedans, and tells the 
following story of their conversion to Islamism, which reminds us 
strongly of the classical story of Perseus and Andromeda : 


‘ The cause of these islands becoming Mohammedan was, as it is 
generally received among them, and as some learned and respect- 
able persons among them informed me, as follows. When they were 
in a state of infidelity, there appeared to them every month a spectre 
from among the genii. ‘This came from the sea. Its appearance 
was that of a ship filled with candles. When they saw him, it was 
their custom to take and dress up a young woman who was a 
virgin, and place her in the idol-temple which stood on the sea- 
shore, and had windows looking towards him. Here they left her 
for the night. When they came in the morning, they found her 
vitiated and dead. This they continued doing month after month, 
casting lots among themselves, and each, to whom the lot fell, giving 
up and dressing out his daughter for the spectre. After this there 
came to them a western Arab, named Abu’! Barakat the Berber. 
This was a holy man, and one who had committed the Koran to- 
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memory. He happened to lodge in the house of an old woman in 
the island of Mohl. One day, when he entered the house, he saw 
her with a company of her female inmates weeping and lamenting, 
and asked them what was the matter. A person who acted as inter- 
preter between him and them said, that the lot had fallen upon this 
old woman, who was now adorning her daughter for the spectre: 
for this it was she was crying: this too was her only child. The 
Mogrebine, who was a beardless man, said to her, “ I will go to the 
spectre to-night instead of thy daughter. If he takes me, then I 
shall redeem her; but if I come off safe, then that will be to the 
praise of God.” They carried him accordingly to the idol-house that 
night, as if he had been the daughter of the old woman, the magis- 
trate knowing nothing whatever of the matter. ‘The Mogrebineen- 
tered, and sitting down in the window, began to read the Koran. 
By and by the spectre came, with eyes flaming like fire; but when 
he had got near enough to hear the Koran, he plunged into the sea. 
In this manner the Mogrebine remained till morning, reading his 
Koran, when the old woman came with her household, and the great 
personages of the district, in order to fetch out the young woman 
and burn her, as it was their custom. But when they saw the old 
man reading the Koran, just as they had left him, they were greatly 
astonished. The old woman then told them what she had done, and 
why she had desired him to do this. They then carried the Mogre- 
bine to their king, whose name was Shanwan, and told him the whole 
of the affair; and he was much astonished at the Arab. Upon this 
the Mogrebine presented the doctrine of Islamism to the king, and 
pressed him to receive it; who replied, “Stay with us another month; 
and then, if you will do as you now have done, and escape from the 
spectre with safety, I will become a Mohammedan.” So God opened 
the heart of the King for the reception of Islamism before the com- 
pletion of the month,—of himself, of his household, his children, and 
his nobles. When, however, the second month came, they went 
with the Mogrebine to the idol-house, according to former custom, 
the King himself being also present ; and when the following morn- 
ing had arrived, they found the Mogrebine sitting and reading his 
Koran ; having had the same rencontre with the spectre that he had 
on the former occasion. ‘They then broke the images, rased the 
idol-house to the ground, and all became Mohammedans. The sect 
into which they entered was that of the Mogrebine, namely, that of 
Ibn Malik. Till this very day they make much of the Mogrebines, ~ 
on account of this man. I was residing for some time in these 
islands, without having any knowledge of this circumstance: upon 
a certain night, however, when [ saw them exulting and praising 
God, as they were proceeding towards the sea, with Korans on their 
heads, I asked them what they were about ; when they told me of 
the spectre. They then said, Look towards the sea, and you will 
see him. I looked, and, behold, he resembled a ship filled with 
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candles and torches. ‘“ This,” said they, “ is the spectre; which, 
when we do as you have seen us doing, goes away and does us no 
injury.” ’ 

From the Maldive Islands Ibn Batuta sails to Ceylon, and various 
other countries, and at length arrives in China, where he has an au- 
dience of the Great Khan, and relates the history of the loss of the 
Emperor's presents. In one of the cities of China he finds a Mo- 
hammedan fakeer, whom he had formerly known in India, and his 
pathetic description of their meeting reminds us, as the translator 
justly observes, of the affecting scene between Jacob and Rachel 
at the well : 

‘It was strange enough that, one day, when I was at a feast 
which they had made for me, in came one of the great Mohammedan 
fakeers, whom they welcomed by the title of the Sheikh Kawam 
Oddin. After the salutation, and his joining our society, I was 
wondering at his appearance, and had looked on him for some time, 
when he said, “ Why do you continue looking at me, unless you 
know me?” I then asked him of his native place. He said it was 
Subta (Ceuta). I said, “ Well, I am from Tanjiers.” He then re- 
newed his salute and wept; and at this I wept too. I then asked 
whether he had been in India. He said, “ Yes; at the palace in 
Delhi.” When he said this, he came to my recollection ; and I said, 
“ Are you El Bashiri?” He said, “ Yes." He had come to Delhi 
with my uncle, Abul Kasim El Mursi, when he was young, and be- 
fore a beard had appeared on his cheek. He was then one of the 
most clever at retaining the Koran by memory, and of those termed 
benchers. I had mentioned him to the Emperor of India, who ac- 
cordingly wished to retain him in office. But this he did not accept 
of. His wish was to go to China. The Emperor had given him 
three thousand dinars, and he had then set out for China. In China 
he was put in office among the Mohammedans, and became pos- 
sessed of great wealth. After this, he sent me several presents. 
His brother I met, some time after, in Sudan; what a distance be- 
tween these two brothers !’ 


Shortly after this he leaves China; and, after numerous adven- 
tures in various other countries of the East, returns to Tanjiers, 
after an absence of nearly twenty years. Here his travels termi- 
nate. 

The style of the translation is remarkable for its extreme simpli- 
city, which, in many instances, degenerates into downright poverty 
of language ; but, in others, successfully represents the quaint and 
naive phraseology of the Orientals. It, in fact, bears many marks 
of negligence, which are sufficiently accounted for by the hurried 
manner in which the translation has been executed. 
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Heaps or Mr. BucxincHam’s Lectures, WITH A SKETCH OF 
His Lire, TRAVELS, AND WRITINGS. 


(THE great interest excited in every city and town in which these Lectures have 
yet been delivered, has led to a desire, on the part of many of the Subscribers to 
this Work, that the following Sheets should have a permanent place in one of its 
volumes. And as the matter it contains will be entirely new to the large number 
of readers who have recently become Subscribers, in consequence of the rising 
interest thus excited on the great object to which its pages are devoted, there is 
the less need of apology for what may appear to be repetition to its earlier sup- 
porters. It is of course desirable that all parties should be gratified, as far as may 
be found practicable ; and as there are yet a vast number of towns and districts 
in England, Scotland, and Ireland to which this Work now reaches, where these 
Lectures will be delivered in the course of the present and ensuing year, the in- 
corporation of these Sheets in the regular Number of this Work, besides grati- 
fying many who have expressed the desire adverted to, will spread the informa- 
tion it contains in those more remote quarters also, where it is most important 
at the’ present moment that it should reach.] 


Ir is not unreasonable that those who are invited to read or to 
hear the facts and arguments which any advocate of a great public 
question may venture to lay before them, should ask for some proof 
of his claims to their attention, and demand the exhibition of his 
credentials before they consent to honour him with their confidence ; 
and being myself quite as desirous of granting, as others can be of 
asking, such reasonable concessions, I proceed to give a Sketch of 
the most material grounds on which I consider my claims to general 
confidence to be established. It will of necessity be very brief, and 
merely an outline—for the history of forty years is not easy to be 
condensed into a few pages ;—but when I add, that I shall be always 
ready to afford to any one who may deem it worth his inquiry, the 
more detailed information he may seek, by a personal interview and 
verbal conference, I hope I shall sufficiently acquit myself of my 
duty by the union of these two modes of communication. 


At the very early age of nine years, I embraced, with the most 
enthusiastic ardour, the maritime profession ; and embarked in one: 
of his Majesty’s Packets for a foreign station. Before I completed my 
tenth year, I was captured, and, as a prisoner of war, passed several: 
months in confinement at Corunna: and, before I completed my 
eleventh year, I had been marched, with the rest of the officers and 
crew of the ship in which I sailed, a distance of many hundred miles 
bare-foot through Spain and Portugal, from Corunna, through St. Iago 
di Compostella, Vigo, Oporto, Coimbra, and Santarem, to Lisbon. 


Subsequent to this, I visited other countries in the same profes- 
sion ; and obtained a maritime command at the early age of twenty-- 
one. In this capacity 1 performed several voyages to the West 
Indies, the two Americas, and the Mediterranean Sea, including 
Gibraltar, Malta, the Greek Islands, and Smyrna in the Levant: in 
which, uniting as I did, the occupation of Seaman and Merchant, 
and conducting not merely the navigation but the commerce of the 
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voyage, I had abundant opportunities of becoming acquainted with 
all the facts and circumstances bearing in any degree upon either ; 
of which I very sedulously availed myself : and to show the manner 
in which this information was used, I need only refer to the early 
pages of THe Orrenrat Henan, where, in a series of papers, en- 
titled ‘ Unpublished Manuscripts of a Traveller in the East,’* will 
be found a very copious detail of my principal Voyages in the Medi- 
terranean : and a Report on the Commerce of Smyrna, including a 
detailed history of all its peculiarities, with a minute description of 
its Exports, Imports, Duties, &c. &c., which may fairly challenge 
comparison with any similar paper, for fullness, clearness, and 
fidelity.t 

In the year 1813, having formed the intention of resigning my 
command, and settling at Malta, as a general merchant, I sailed 
from London with that view. The attractions of Malta as a place 
of settlement for that purpose, consisted in its being the great cen- 
tral magazine or depot, from which the continent of Europe, then 
under a rigorous blockade against all British manufactures, by the 
decrees of Napoleon Buonaparte, was supplied with every description 
of merchandise, both in English goods and colonial produce ; and 
also in its being the great prize-port, into which all captured vessels 
were brought for adjudication and sale, by decrees of the Vice- 
Admiralty Court, of which Malta was the chief station. 


Uniting as I did, in my own person, a thorough knowledge of 
all mercantile matters, connected either with Colonial produce or 
British manufactures ; being equally well acquainted with the value 
of ships and marine stores ; and speaking familiarly the several lan- 

ges of which Malta was the seat, namely, Arabic, Greek, French 
and Italian ;—there was every prospect before me of a successful 
mercantile career, by a settlement in that island, at that particular 
period. 

On arriving off the port of Valetta, however, it was found that 
the plague, which had not been known there for upwards of a cen- 
tury, raged with such violence as to induce the Governor to prohibit 
the landing of any individuals, and indeed to prevent any personal 
communication with the shore. ‘The cargoes destined for this de- 
pot were accordingly landed in magazines near the sea, and the 
ships proceeded to other ports; the one in which I was embarked 
going on to Smyrna. 

I remained there a sufficient period to be a considerable loser by 
the calamitous events that occurred at Malta, in consequence of the 
long-continued and devastating pestilence which afflicted that island ; 
and at length proceeded to Alexandria in Egypt, to look around 





* See Oriental Herald, vol. vi. p. 15. 243.456 ; vol. vit. p.46.497 ; vol. vill. p- 
471; vol. 1X, p. 83. 268. 509 ; vol. x. p. 72. 294, 473; vol. x1. p. 91. 331, 545. 


+ See Oriental Herald, yol. x. p. 72, 473. 
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that country for fresh sources of enterprise. The cordial reception 
given to me by the British residents there, soon obtained me the 
notice and attention of the Egyptian Pasha, Mohammed Ali, the 
present ruler of that interesting country. He was at this period 
just beginning to perceive the advantage of encouraging the settle- 
ment, in Egypt, of persons of skill and capital, from every quarter 
of the globe, for the purpose of improving the resources of his 
dominion; and, extending his views also to external commerce, I 
had the pleasure of passing many successive evenings with him in 
his Divan, after all his public officers, excepting only his confidential 
Secretary, were dismissed, and there, with a set of Arrowsmith’s 
charts, which I exhibited to him, explaining the relative positions 
and productions of various countries—the winds, seasons, monsoons, 
currents, rocks, shoals, &c., as well as the theory and practice of 
navigation and hydrography :—all of which afforded him such de- 
light, that we often sat together until near the dawn of the following 
morning: and I at length succeeded in having transcribed, upon a 
duplicate set of Arrowsmith’s charts traced by my own hand for the 
purpose, all the information of importance, written in the Arabic 
language and character. 


One of the undertakings which I subsequently proposed to ac 
complish for him, was the re-opening of the ancient canal which 
formerly connected the Red Sea with the Mediterranean ;* and an- 
other was the transporting across the Desert of the Isthmus, before 
the canal should be opened, two beautiful American brigs then.lying 
in the harbour of Alexandria, which he was anxious to get into the 
Red Sea, but feared the East India Company would prevent his 
sending them round the Cape of Good Hope.t But at this period, 
the war against the Wahabees occupied almost the exclusive atten- 
tion of all parties in Egypt, and ultimately compelled the Pasha 
himself to repair to the seat of hostilities in Arabia; while those to 
whom he confided the government of the country in his absence, 
were far less able than himself to appreciate the value of such works 
as these. 


From Alexandria I proceeded to Cairo ; and from thence ascend- 
ed the Nile into Nubia, beyond the Cataracts, being prevented from 
penetrating farther in consequence of an almost total blindness, 
oecasioned by a long and severe ophthalmia, one of the plagues that 
still affiict Egypt. On my descent I halted at Keneh, and crossed 
the Desert to Kosseir, on the shores of the Red Sea. In the course 
of this journey, I encountered, nearly in the middle of the Desert, a 
party of the mutinous soldiery of the Egyptian army, returning in 
a state of revolt from Kosseir, by whom I was stripped, plundered, 
and left entirely naked on the barren waste, at a distance of sixty 





* For a collected view of all the best information on this subject, see ‘ The 
Oriental Herald,’ vol. v. p. 1. 

+ These are both adverted to in the Preface to the ‘ Travels in Palestine,’ the 
first of my published works. 
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miles, at least, from any habitation or supply of food or water. The 
narrative of this disastrous journey would alone make a volume, if 
extended to all its details: I must here content myself with saying, 
however, that by perseverance I succeeded in reaching Kosseir, 
though under circumstances of the most painful and distressing 
nature ; and that, to add to my sufferings, I was obliged to retrace 
all my steps, and return again to Keneh on the Nile, from the im- 
possibility of prosecuting my route farther in that direction.* 

I descended the Nile to Cairo, from thence traversed the Isthmus 
of Suez, explored all the surrounding country, and visited every 
part of Lower Egypt and the Delta, habited as an Egyptian, 
speaking the language, and mixing freely with the people of the 
country. 

It was at this period that a proposition was made to me by the 
English merchants then resident in Egypt, to undertake, on their 
account, a voyage to India by way of the Red Sea; first, to survey 
its hydrography, till that period most inaccurately known, and thus 
to judge of the practicability of its coasting navigation by English 
ships; and next, to ascertain how far the merchants of India—but 
those at Bombay more especially—might feel disposed to renew the 
commercial intercourse which formerly existed between India and 
Egypt, for the supply of all the higher parts of the Mediterranean. 

I readily acceded to this proposition, and set out for Suez accord- 
ingly, profiting by the departure of a large caravan then conveying 
the pilgrims of Africa, collected at Cairo, to the great Temple at 
Mecca ; and bearing also the Harem of Mohammed Ali Pasha, 
consisting of fifty or sixty of the most beautiful women of Asia, to 
his camp in the Holy Land.t| The voyage was continued, under 
most disastrous circumstances, to Jedda, from thence to Mocha, and 
ultimately to India. 

The merchants of Bombay being, however, unwilling to resume 
the commerce with Egypt, except under securities which it was 
hardly probable they could obtain, I considered my mission at an 
end; and, after communicating the result to the proper quarter, my 





* The idea having been first started in ‘ The Atheneum’ of producing a vo- 
lume, similar to the Annuals, for the benefit of the distressed foreign refugees 
in England, to which the leading literary men of England should be invited to 
contribute their assistance gratuitously, I selected, from my unpublished manu- 
scripts, an account of this Desert Journey, written a few days after its termina- 
tion, and devoted it to this purpose. I subsequently obtained the consent of that 
excellent statesman and accomplished scholar, Sir James Mackintosh, to charge 
himself with the editorship, in which it has been since arranged that Mr. Campbell 
the poet should be also associated, for the purpose of rendering his valuable aid. 
I have, therefore, great pleasure in taking this opportunity of drawing public at- 
tention to a work, the benevolent object of which, it is hoped, all classes and 
parties will feel disposed to promote. 

+ An account of this Journey across the Isthmus was furnished, from my 
unpublished manuscripts, at the request of the editor of ‘ The Friendship’s 
Offering,’ for 1827, for the pages of that beautiful and interesting Annual, where 
it will be found. 
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attention was turned to some maritime or mercantile occupation in 
India itself. This was soon obtained ; for I had scarcely been a 
week on shore, before I was appointed to the command of a fine 
new frigate, just launched for the Imaum of Muscat, an independent 
Arab prince, who had commissioned her for a voyage to China. I 
was invested with the command, and was actually engaged in 
rigging and fitting her out, when, not less to my regret than sur- 
prise, I received a letter from the Government of Bombay, dated 
May 10, 1815, which is so short that it may be given entire : 
*Sir,—I have received the orders of Government to call upon you to give 
security to proceed to England, in such ship and at such time as may be 
appointed by Government, it being understood that you have no license or autho- 


rity to remain in India. I have the honour to be, Sir, your most obedient ser- 
vant, ‘J. H. StepHenson, Company’s Solicitor.’* 


To this I replied, by recapitulating all the circumstances under 
which I reached India: explaining, that when I left England I had 
no intention of coming thus far ; that I neither knew the fact of any 
license being necessary, to give an Englishman the privilege of 
visiting any part of the King’s dominions ; nor even, had I known 
this fact, should I have applied for it, as I considered Malta the 
boundary of my voyage. I therefore asked the Governor's indul- 
gence to remain in India, under the special license which he had the 

ower to grant, until the pleasure of the Court of Directors in Eng- 
land should be known; and, in addition to this public demand, the 
greatest private interest was used to obtain the indulgence required. 
But the orders of the Directors in England were so peremptory, 
commanding the instant banishment of any individual, however 
useful or honourable his pursuits, who ventured to set his foot in 
India without a license, that the Governor dared not depart from 
them. ‘This indulgence was accordingly refused : but, in an inter- 
view which I afterwards had with the Governor, Sir Evean Nepan, 
he himself said to me, ‘ My dear sir, what a pity it is that you are 
not an American—and I think you might very well pass for one—for 
then you might remain in India, and visit any part of it, without 
license from England, or even leave from me.’ To show also that 
this my first banishment from India, and deprivation of a very 
honourable and lucrative command, in the service of an independent 
prince, whichany American, French, or other foreign officer might enter 
without the power of the English to hinder, was not occasioned by 
any supposed hostility on my part to the India Company, or by any 
thing objectionable in my character or views, I shall subjoin the 
whole of the letter of the Governor of Bombay to his Chief Secre- 
tary, in reply to his application on my behalf for permission to 
return to England by way of Egypt, as I had already been refused 





* Brother of the Banker, Rowland Stephenson, whose frauds and escape have 
lately excited so much attention ; but, unlike this brother, a most upright and 
honourable man. 
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permission to go by way of Bengal, which I_ had wished, as the most 


expeditious of the two : 

* Dear WarDEN,—I can have no objection to Mr. Buckingham returning to 
England by the way of Mocha. He came hither, I understand, by that route. 
But I have an objection to the allowing him to go to Bengal, or to any other part 
of India, being determined to discourage all attempts which may be made by: per- 
sons to settle in India without the license of the Company. To the individual 
himself I have not the sligutest degree of objection. On the contrary, he appeared 
to be a sensible intelligent man; and I shall by no means be sorry to see him 
return with the Company’s license, believing, as I do, that he would be of use to 
the mercantile interests, in opening the trade of the Red Sea. Your's, &c. 

‘ E. NEPEAN.’ 

I was accordingly, without the least fault alleged against me, but 
even with these eulogies bestowed on my character and my views, 
punished with the deprivation of an honourable command, the loss 
of a certain fortune from this lucrative service, (which my licensed 
‘successor actually realised, to the extent of three lacs of rupees, or 
30,0001. sterling, in three years,) and subjected to transportation, as 
if my very touch were sufficient to contaminate a land—which we 
Englishmen call our own, as being won with the blood and treasure 
of our countrymen, and under the protection of our national flag— 
while foreigners alone are free in it, and every Englishman is 
virtually a slave ! * 

I returned to Egypt in company with Dr. Benjamin Babington,t 
by a second voyage through the Red Sea, in which I collected 
ample materials for a new hydrographical chart of all its coasts ; 
and communicated the result of my expedition to the British mer- 
chants at Alexandria. It was then resolved to obtain from Mo- 
hammed Ali the securities which the Indian merchants desired ; 
and accordingly, a Commercial Treaty was entered into, between the 
Pasha, the British Consul, and myself, each of whom pledged him- 
self to certain engagements, calculated to afford reciprocal pro- 
tection and profit. { 

As this was considered to clothe me with a new character, and 
invest me with new powers, it was agreed that I should proceed again 
to India, as the ambassador or envoy of Mohammed Ali, the viceroy 
of Egypt: being made the bearer of letters and commissions from 
him to the Government of India, as well as of this tripartite treaty 
to its merchants. I accordingly left Alexandria in the close of the 
year 1815, for the coast of Syria,§ landed at Bairoot, proceeded 





* The whole of the official correspondence relating to these transactions will be 
found at length, in the Appendix to the First Volume of the Oriental Herald, 
p. 3 to 5. 

+ See his evidence as to this voyage in ‘ The Oriental Herald," vol. x1. p. 405. 

t The original Arabic version of this Treaty is in the possession of Sir Charles 
Forbes, Bart., M.P.; and the French version of it will be found in ‘The Oriental 
Herald,’ vol.-1v. p. 505. 

§ It is here that my published Travels first commence, in the volume entitled 
* Travels in Palestine, through the Countries of Bashan and Gilead,” begin- 
ning at Alexandria, and ending at Nazareth. It is dedicated to the Marquis of 
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‘by Tyre, Sidon, Acre, and Jaffa, to Jerusalem ;—was compelled, by 
various circumstances, but more especially the disturbed state of 
the country, to traverse nearly the whole of Palestine, and the 
countries east of the Jordan and the Dead Sea, the Hauran, and 
the Decapolis ;—reached Damascus ;—passed several weeks in the 
agreeable and hospitable society of Lady Hester Stanhope ;—visited 
Baalbeck, Lebanon, Tripoly, Antioch, the Orontes, and Aleppo.* 
From thence I proceeded into Mesopotamia; crossed the Euphrates 
at Bir; visited Orfah, the Ur of the Chaldees, and Edessa of the 
Greeks, near Haran, the birth-place of Abraham the Patriarch ; 
journeyed to Diarbekr, or the Black City, in the heart of Asia Mi- 
nor ; from thence to Mardin on the mountains ; and by the great 
Desert of Sinjar to Moosul on the Tigris ;—inspected the Ruins of 
Nineveh, Arbela, Ctesiphon, and Seleucia; made extensive re- 
searches on the Ruins of Babylon, identified the Hanging Gardens 
and the Palace, and discovered a portion of the ancient Wall ; 
ascended to the summit of the Tower of Babel, now still erect in 
the Plain of Shinaar, and at length reposed in the celebrated City of 
Bagdad, on the banks of the Tigris. 

After a short stay here, I proceeded into Persia, crossing the 
chain of Mount Zagros, and going by Kermanshah to Hamadan, the 
ancient Ecbatana ; Ispahan, the most magnificent of all the 
Oriental cities ; the ruins of Persepolis ; and by Shiraz and Shapoor 
to Bushire. At this port I embarked in an East India Company’s 
ship of war, bound on an expedition against the Wahabees, the Arab 
pirates of the Persian Gulph ; visited their port at Ras-el-Khyma ; 
went on shore with the Commodore of the squadron, and acted as 





Hastings, and comprises 553 quarto pages, with a Portrait and 28 Engravings, 
exclusive of Inscriptions, Plans, and Maps. The Preface to this contains a 
detailed account of my track. 

* This concludes the second volume, entitled ‘ Travels among the Arab Tribes, 
inhabiting the Countries East of Syria and Palestine.’ It is dedicated to Dr. 
Babington, and comprises 679 quarto pages, and 28 Engravings, exclusive of In- 
‘scriptions and Map. In the Appendix to this Volume are contained all the docu- 
ments aud correspondence relating to the controversy with ‘The Quarterly Re- 
view,’ the Indian Government, Mr. Gifford, Mr. Murray, and the elder and 
younger Mr. Bankes. 

+ This concludes the third Volume, entitled ‘ Travels in Mesopotamia,’ which 
‘is dedicated to the Right Honourable Lady Hester Stanhope, and comprises 
571 pages, and 27 Engravings, besides the Plans and Views of the Ruins of 
Babylon, andthe Map. It may be mentioned here, that this work having been 
avead by Mr. James Keeling, an extensive manufacturer of porcelain at the 
Hanley Potteries, in Staffordshire, he was so pleased with the scriptural illus- 
trations it contained, and with the Engravings with which the Work was embel- 
lished, that. he formed the design of making a beautiful Dinner Service, to be 
ornamented by the Views in Mesopotamia, which he brought to great perfection, 
and presented me with the first set sent from his manufactory, which has been 
admired by all who have seen it for its beauty, and whichI shall long continue 
to value as a gift worthy of preservation in my family. The Appendix to this 
volume contains the issue of the trial of Mr. Bankes ; a verbatim report of which 
will be found in ‘ The Oriental Herald,’ Vol. x1. p. 375. 
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his Arabian interpreter ; assisted afterwards in the bombardment of 
the town; and finally reached Bombay at the end of 1816, having 
been nearly twelve months in performing this long and perilous 
journey.* 

That such a succession of voyages and travels should be full of 
danger, as well as incident, may be easily imagined : but I purposely 
abstain from a recital of them, which would lead, indeed, to a 
volume of itself. It may be sufficient to say, that storms, plagues, 
shipwreck, battle, imprisonment, hunger, thirst, sickness, naked- 
ness, and want, had been my frequent portion: and that there was 
scarcely any form under which human misery could present itself, in 
which I had not encountered it; or scarcely any pomp, pleasure, 
honour, or distinction, which mortal could enjoy, that I had not 
witnessed, and occasionally shared in; having in all this weary 
pilgrimage, invariably found the name of AN ENGLISHMAN, 
wherever it was safe to assume it, a passport and a claim to every 
favour and protection that the public authorities of other nations 
could afford, till I reached what I had hitherto regarded as a part of 
my own country—Inp14; where I found this proud name, the badge 
and symbol of every thing that was debased and enslaved—an 
Englishman alone being there subject to banishment and ruin, with- 
out trial, without a hearing, without even a reason assigned, merely 
because he is an Englishman; while foreigners of every other 
country are entitled to the protection of the laws, and cannot be 
touched but through the medium of a Court and Jury,—a privilege 
of which all Englishmen are deprived ! 


The issue of my second mission to Bombay was not more suc- 
cessful in bringing about the wished-for trade between India and 
Egypt, than the former; and having, by this time, through the 
intervention of my friend and fellow-traveller from India, Dr. Ba- 
bington, who had left me in Egypt, and proceeded to England, ob- 
‘tained the Company’s license to remain in India, (which was sent 
out to me in Bombay,) I resumed the command of the Imaum of 
Muscat’s frigate, from which I was before displaced ; his Moham- 
medan agent having been indignant at what even he considered 
the tyranny of the Indian Government, and pledged himself to re- 
instate me in the command, if I ever returned alive to India to ac- 
cept it. But the three lucrative voyages to China, which I was to 
have performed, had in the mean time been accomplished by an- 
other, and his fortune made. The ship was now destined for the 





* This terminates the fourth Volume, entitled ‘ Travels in Assyria, Media, 
and Persia,’ which is dedicated to Sir Charles Forbes, Bart., M.P., comprises 
545 pages, and is illustrated with an Equestrian Portrait, in the costume of the 
East, 26 Engravings, and a Map. The Preface to this explains the circumstances 
under which this Volume was sent through the press ; and which are probably 
without a parallel in the whole history of literary labours. 
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Persian Gulf, whither I sailed in her ; and after visiting Muscat 
and Bussorab, I returned, with a successful result, to Bombay.* 


From hence I proceeded down the coast of Malabar, touching at 
Tellicherry, Calicut, Mahee, and Cochin; Colombo and Point de 
Galle, in Ceylon; up the coast of Coromandel, touching at Cove- 
long, Madras, and Bimlipatam ; and at length reached Calcutta in 
June, 1818. 

Here I found that orders had reached from the Imaum of Muscat, 
to whom the frigate under my command belonged, directing her to 
proceed to the coast of Zanzibar, in Africa, to give convoy to se- 
-veral of his vessels there engaged in procuring slaves, as well as to 
couvey some of these unhappy beings in my own,—a service in 
which, had the prospect of fortune been ten times as brilliant as it 
was, my abhorrence of slavery would not permit me to engage ; 
and accordingly, rather than acquire riches from such a source, I 
resigned the command, and with it, all the prospects of competency 
and ease which it had hitherto promised me. 


At this period I became acquainted with Mr. John Palmer of Cal- 
cutta, who is designated, with great justice, the Prince of Mer- 
chants in the East, who holds the same rank in India as the Barings 
in England, and whom no man can intimately know without loving 
as well as revering. He it was who first suggested the idea of my 
having talents for literary and political life, for which I ought to re- 
linquish that of the sea ; and this impression receiving considerable 
strength from the very flattering attention paid me by the Marquis 
of Hastings, the late Lord Bishop of Calcutta, and indeed all the 
men distinguished for their rank or learning in India, I yielded to 
the general solicitation, and consented to undertake the editorship 
of a public journal in Calcutta, to be conducted on the liberal prin- 
ciples which then characterised the brilliant administration of the 
Marquis of Hastings, and with which every ‘feeling of my heart 
was in perfect accordance. The materials for this journal were 
purchased for 30,000 rupees, or 3,000/. sterling. It was issued ; 
obtained almost instantaneous popularity; and, within three years 
after its establishment, I brought it to produce a net profit of 
about 8,000/. sterling per annum. During the whole of this period, 
it supported, with a degree of zeal which was sometimes inter- 
preted as adulation, the measures and policy of the existing Govern- 
ment, which was that of Lord Hastings, who, contrary to the views 
of his more narrow-minded colleagues, the civil.servants of the East 
India Company, had removed the Censorship from the Press, was 





* A short extract from the description of Muscat, composed on this voyage, 
will be found in Mr. Pringle’s elegant Annual, the ‘ Friendship’s Offering’ for the 
resent year, 1829; the full account is incorporated in the ‘ Travels in Assyria, 
Media, and Persia;’ and the account of Bussorah, which is given at length in 
the same volume, will be found also in ‘The Oriental Herald’ for January 


1829, vol. xx. p. 36. p 
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disposed to elevate the condition of the Natives; to permit the set- 
tlement of English gentlemen of capital and character in the inte- 
rior ; and in every other manner to promote the interests both of his 
own country, and of that over which he ruled. The support of this 
noble and enlightened policy of Lord Hastings, the representative 
of his Majesty and the British Legislature in India,—and the fact of 
my haying sold one-fourth of my paper for 10,000. sterling, in 
100 shares of 100/. each, which were purchased by the principal 
merchants, and civil and military officers in the Company's service 
in India, and which, therefore, was the highest mark of honour any 
public writer could receive,—was the very cause of all the hatred 
felt against inyself, and hostility to ‘ The Calcutta Journal,’ which I 
conducted, by the more bigoted adherents of the Company's sys- 
tem, then forming his council. Accordingly, there arose perpetual 
efforts, on the part of the latter, to obtain my arbitrary banishment 
from India, for supporting the views professed and entertained by 
the head of the Government himself: but he, like a true English 
nobleman, always referred them to the law, as the protecting power 
of the ruler and the subject ; and declared, that while Providence 
continued him at the head of affairs, he would never suffer any one 
to deprive a British subject of that shield which was purposely 
created to protect him from the exercise of arbitrary power. 


During the whole of Lord Hastings’s government, therefore, which 
lasted for ten years, no arbitrary banishment of any Englishmen, 
for opinions expressed through the press, ever took place. The law 
was there, as it is in England, sufficient to repress all evils arising 
from this source ; and notwithstanding this perfect freedom, never 
was the empire more tranquil, never more prosperous, even accord- 
ing to the testimony of his enemies ; for he was the first Governor- 
General India had ever seen, who left the country in a state of per- 
fect repose, from the Indus to the Ganges, and from the Himalaya 
to Ceylon, with ten millions sterling of surplus revenue in the trea- 
sury, the people comparatively happy, the public debt in a state of 
liquidation, and content and prosperity marking every branch of 
the public service. During all this long and eventful period, in which 
the law had been resorted to by the enemies of his pacific adminis- 
tration, no single conviction for libel or any other offence had ever 
been recorded against me; though I had obtained convictions 
against my calumniators, (for no man ever opposed bad measures 
without being calumniated by those whose unjust gains were endan- 
gered,) and was even obliged to meet my opponents in the field ;* 
yet, no sooner had the Marquis of Hastings quitted India—which 
his health obliged him to do, before his permanent successor, Lord 
Amherst, arrived—than his temporary locum tenens, Mr. John Adam, 
—who, being one of the oldest of the East India Company's servants, 





* Sce a detailed account of the duel fought with one of the public servants of 
the Indian Government, here alluded to, in ‘The Oriental Herald,’ vol. 1. p- 61. 
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and the last that held the office of Censor of the Press, abolished by 
Lord Hastings, was the most deeply imbued with all its despotic 
principles of rule—determined to seize the first possible moment of 
banishing me from the country, and doing for himself what he had 
before often urged the Marquis of Hastings to do in vain. I had 
already heard, and indeed was enabled to prove, his declaration, made 
before Lord Hastings left India, that if he ever obtained the seat of 
power but for a day, his first act should be to banish me; and I 
exercised a proportionate degree of caution ; so much so, that my 
enemies, whose great object it was to goad me into indiscretion, - 
taunted me with the line from Shakspeare, 

‘ High-reaching Buckingham grows circumspect ;’ 
and provided also a very easy remedy for the Government, by ex- 
claiming, in the language of the same divine poet, 

‘ Off with his head !—So much for Buckingham.’ 

Accordingly, the time of Mr. Adam’s temporary governorship fast 
drawing to a close, and the impression being, that if he did not has- 
ten to do his deed of destruction, the dagger would pass away from 
his grasp, the occasion was seized to do it instantly, and this was 
the feeble pretence on which it was attempted to be justified. 


A Presbyterian Minister of the Scotch Church, Dr. Bryce, who 
was the head of his particular sect in India, had been for many years 
the Editor of a violent newspaper, entitled ‘The Asiatic Mirror, 
which had disappeared before the superior success of ‘ The Calcutta 
Journal,’ to his very natural mortification and regret. He had 
subsequently become the Editor of a second Paper, called ‘ The John 
Bull,’ set up by the functionaries of the Indian Government for the 
avowed purpose of defaming me: and in which a series of libels 
on my private character appeared, for which I obtained judgment 
against him, even in an Indian Court of Justice, with large 
damages: the Judge on the bench declaring, at the time of passing 
sentence, that ‘the libels were so atrocious, as scarcely to be thought 
of without horror.’* ‘To show upon what principles he conducted 
this Journal, it will be sufficient to quote a single passage of his de- 
fence, in which he openly avows, that, being unable to overturn, by 
reason, my arguments, (in favour of free trade, free settlement, and 
free publication,) and finding that my sentiments derived great 
weight from the excellence of my moral character, he thought it fair 
to destroy that character, in order to weaken the opinions which re- 
posed on it! The passage is so atrocious, that no one would believe 
it without its being produced. It is as follows : 


* The phenomenon of a Journalist yenting his sentiments without the aid of 
a censor, is but new in India; and it was manifest that, in this country, such a 
man might prove the instrument of incalculable evil. In looking around me, I 
beheld the evils that might be feared actually occurring. I saw them insinuating 
themselves into the very strongholds of our power, and possibly paving the way for 
an event, which the enemies of our power have hitherto attempted in vain. Enter- 





* See this trial and sentence in ‘ The Oriental Herald,’ vol. 1. pp. 15, 348. 352, 
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taining these views, the Conductor of such a Press became, in my eyes, a PuBLIC 
Enemy; and resting his power, as he did, as well on his CHARACTER as his PRIN- 
CIPLES, his reputation became a fair and a legitimate object of attack, and its 
OVERTHROW a Subject of honest triumph to every lover of his conntry !!’* 

I will not weaken the force of so atrocious a doctrine as this, by 
a single word of comment. 


This individual, then—the writer of the paragraph quoted above, 
was, almost immediately after writing it, rewarded by Mr. Adam 
with an appointment to an office of some emolument, but the duties 
of which were the most unsuitable to a clergyman that could be 
imagined, and such as required very close attention, although the 
same individual had only a few weeks before given up the unpaid 
Secretaryship to a Bible Society on the plea of wanting time to 
perform its duties! The appointment was even announced by the 
local Government, in an Extraordinary Gazette, as if it were a 
triumph or a victory ; and certainly, the unusual nature both of the 
fact and its mode of announcement created considerable sensation, 
of mirth in some, and of sorrow and alarm in others. Being rather 
actuated by the former than by the latter class of feelings, I was dis- 
posed to view it, and to treat it, in a playful light : and as this was 
the article for which I was a second time banished without trial 
from India, (the reader will remember the first from Bombay,) and 
as, frem our rooted notions of justice, the bare fact of any man 
having been banished from any country, leads all who hear it to 
infer that the individual really deserved his punishment, or it would 
not have been inflicted, it is very important that it should be given 
entire. It is rather long, but it will dispel the fears of many ; and 
show them that, from the portions of my writings in India for which 
I was made to suffer the loss of 100,000/. in prospect, banishment 
as a felon, and the deprivation of an actual income from the labours 
of my own pen, of §,0001. sterling a-year,—there was, at least, no 
probability of the empire being overturned, which is the only danger 
that could justify such severe and arbitrary punishment. ‘The fol- 
lowing is the article in question : 

‘ Appendix Extraordinary to the last Government Gazette. 


* During the evening of Thursday, about the period at which the inhabitants of 
this good City of Palaces are accustomed to sit down to dinner, an Appendix to 
the Government Gazette of the morning was issued in a separate form, and 
coming in the shape of a Gazette Extraordinary, was eagerly seized, even at that 
inconvenient hour, in the hope of its containing some intelligence of great public 
importance. Some, in whose bosoms this hope had been most strongly excited, 
may, perhaps, have felt disappointment; others, we know, drew from it a fund 
of amusement which lasted them all the remainder of the evening. 

‘ The Reverend Gentleman, named below, who we perceive by the Index of 
that useful publication, the Annual Directory, is a Doctor of Divinity, and 
Moderator of the Kirk Session, and who, by the favour of the higher powers, now 
combines the office of parson and clerk in the same person, has no doubt been 
selected for the arduous duties of his new place from the purest motives, and the 
strictest possible attention to the public interests. Such aclerk as is here required, 





* ¢ Oriental Herald,’ vo’. tv. p, 511. 
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to inspect and reject whatever articles may appear objectionable to him, should 
be a competent judge of the several articles of pasteboard, sealing-wax, ink- 
stands, sand, lead, gum, pounce, tape, and leather ; and one would imagine that 
nothing short of a regular apprenticeship at Stationers’-hall would qualify a can- 
didate for such a situation. All this information, however, the Reverend Gentle- 
man, no doubt, possesses in a more eminent degree than any other person who 
could be found to do the duties of such an office: and though at first sight such 
information may seem to be incompatible with a theological education, yet we 
know that India abounds with instances of that kind of genius which fits a man 
in a moment for any post to which he may be appointed. 

‘In Scotland, we believe, the duties of a Presbyterian Minister are divided 
between preaching on the Sabbath, and on the days of the week visiting the sick, 
comforting the weak-hearted, conferring with the bold, and encouraging the 
timid, in the several duties of their religion. Some shallow persons might con- 
ceive that if a Presbyterian Clergyman were to do his duty in India, he might also 
find abundant occupation throughout the year, in the zealous and faithful dis- 
charge of those pious duties which ought more especially to engage his devout 
attention. But they must be persons of very little reflection, indeed, who enter- 
tain such an idea. We have seen the Presbyterian flock of Calcutta take very 
good care of themselves for many months without a pastor at all: and even 
when the shepherd was among them, he had abundant time to edit a controver- 
sial newspaper, (long since defunct,) and to take a part in all the meetings, festi- 
vities, addresses, and flatteries, that were current at that time. He has continued 
to display this eminently active if not holy disposition up to the present period ; 
and, according to the maxim, ‘ to him that hath much (to do) still more shail be 
given, and from him that hath nothing, even the little that he hath shall be taken 
away,’ this Reverend Doctor, who has so often evinced the universality cf his 
genius and talents, whether within the pale of Divinity or without it, is perhaps 
the very best person that could be sclected, all things considered, to take care of 
the foolscap, pasteboard, wax, sand, gum, lead, leather, and tape, of the Honour- 
able East India Company of Merchants, and to examine and pronounce on the 
quality of each, so as to see that no drafts are given on their Treasury for gum 
that won’t stick, tape short of measure, or inkstands of base metal. 

* Whether the late discussions that have agitated both the wise and the foolish 
of this happy country from the Burrampooter to the Indus, and from Cape 
Comorin to the confines of Tartary, have had an influence in hastening the con- 
summation so devoutly wishcd, we cannot presume to determine. We do not 
profess to know any thing of the Occult Sciences : and being equally ignorant of 
all secret influences, whether of the planets of heaven or the satellites of earth, 
we must content ourselves, as faithful chroniclers of the age, with including in 
our records, the important document issued under the circumstances we have 
described. 

* (Here followed a Table of the articles of Stationery required, and the quanti- 
ties of each; at the end of which was the following paragraph, as it stood in the 
Government Gazette, published by authority.) 

* * Conditions :—I1st. The quality of the Stationery to be equal to the musters 
now open for inspection at the Stationery office. —2d. The articles required for 
the expenditure of every month to be delivered on or before the 28th day of the 
month which precedes it, and paid for by an order on the general treasury for 
the amount delivered.—3. The proposals of contract to be accompanied by a 
written document signed by a respectable person, acknowledging himself (if the 
terms are accepted) to be responsible for the performance of the contractor’s 
engagement, and engaging, in the event of deficient deliveries, to make good the 
value of these, together with a penalty of 50 per cent. on the amount of them.— 
Ath. The Clerk to the Committee of Stationery to be at liberty to reject any part 
of the Stationery which may appear objectionable to him. 

‘ « By order of the Committee of Stationery, 
‘ * JAMES BRYCE, Clerk Com. Sty. 


© Stationery Office, Feb. 4, 1823.’ 
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This, then, was my crime! and my punishment was more se- 
vere than the law inflicts even upon felons ; for their property is: 
not always confiscated, nor are they ever denied the right of a trial ; 
while I, and the wife of my bosom, who had just joined me in India, 
after a separation of ten long years, having left her in England-on 
my first voyage to Malta, were turned out of house and home, at a 
moment's warning ; a princely fortune destroyed ; an abode of hap- 
piness changed into one of mourning ; and the brand of infamy, as 
a banished man, placed upon’ my forehead, for the finger of scorn 
to point at, and for every man to infer, from the mere fact itself, 
that I was a fire-brand, dangerous to the peace of the country, and 
therefore ejected from it by violence ! 


Whether my offence was of a nature to deserve this treatment, 
let the reader judge. But what will be his indignation when he 
learns, that although, when we reached England,—(finding our child- 
ren embarked, and almost in the act of sailing to join us in India, 
so sudden was the decree, that there was not even time to counter- 
mand our orders for their coming out to what they innocently deemed 
a shelter and a home,)—the India Company and the Board of Con- 
trol had both concurred in the impropriety of the appointment I 
had so gently satirized, and had even ordered its being instantly 
annulled ; yet, when I applied, on this ground, for leave to return, 
I was refused, by both, this reasonable permission. ‘The doctrine 
maintained at the India House, was, that their servants abroad, 
even if occasionally wrong, must be supported ; and the doctrine at 
the Board of Control was, that as it was not a question of patron- 
age, the India Company must be supported also. Of all this, then, 
I was the victim : and even when I asked, a few months afterwards, 
on hearing of proceedings against my property in India, too atro~ 
cious to be believed, and too long to be detailed, for leave merely 
to go to India for a few weeks to wind up my affairs, pay my 
debts, receive those due to me, and then quit the country for ever, 
these unfeeling tyrants (can any man designate the authors of such 
cruelty by any more appropriate term ?) refused me even this ; so 
that, to the total wreck of all I left behind, amounting to at least 
40,000/,, was added the accumulation of debts on various proceed- 
ings taken in my absence, purposely to increase my embarrassments, 
amounting to upwards of 10,000/. more ; thus plunging an inno- 
cent and amiable family into almost irretrievable misery, for, at most, 
the indiscretion of a father, who ventured to call in question the 
propriety of that which the highest authorities of the country no 
sooner heard of, than they denounced and overturned ! ! 


My return to India, where all my friends and hopes of fortune lay, 
being thus rendered impossible, I determined to use the information 
which Providence had thrown in my way, to benefit, as far as my 
humble powers would admit, my fellow-countrymen here, as well as 
my fellow-men and fellow-subjects in the East. I have accordingly 
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employed the last five years of my life in conducting Tux Orrenran 
Heratp, which has been almost exclusively devoted to Eastern 
affairs :—in establishing Tue Spuynx, a European Political Journal, 
to which I applied a legacy of 5,000 rupees, sent me from India by 
an individual whom I had never either seen or heard from before, but 
who left it in his will as a tribute of respect to my character and 
principles, and as a mark of gratitude for the benefit which he be- 
lieved my writings to have produced in India ;*—and in following 
up the successful career of this, by Taz Aruenzum, a Journal de- 
voted chiefly to Literature, Science, and the Arts. In addition to 
these, which have all been crowned with marked approbation and 
success, I have also published four quarto volumes of Travels in 
the East, each of which has been received with favour by the li- 
terary world; and have succeeded in bringing to a satisfactory 
issue, my legal proceedings against Mr. Henry Bankes, the late 
Member for Corfe Castle, and Mr. W. J. Bankes, the late Member 
for Cambridge ; and setting myself right, I hope, with all the read- 
ing and reflecting part of the world. 


The time is now come, therefore, when I have resolved on follow- 
ing my writings by the personal Tour which I had always purposed, 
and which, indeed, I stated my intention of undertaking some years 
ago, in order to communicate to others that local knowledge of 
which my peculiar duties and pursuits have given me possession : 
and to rouse the public attention to the benefits which must result 
to this country, as well as to every part of the Eastern World, 
by extending the commercial intercourse between them. I have 
begun this task under the most favourable auspices, and, as far as 
zeal and determined perseverance can effect, 1 hope, by the blessing 
of God, to bring it to as auspicious a close. If there are those who 
think that in so doing I am actuated by vindictive feelings towards 
the East India Company, I cannot wonder at their receiving such an. 
impression ; for, if ever man had cause for vengeance against them, 
that man is myself. But I confess (let those doubt it who may) 
that I would not willingly hurt a hair of the head of any man living, 
not even of my greatest enemy: and as for the East India Com- 
pany, it is composed of 4,000 or 5,000 individuals, including old 
men, old women, and young children, and has within it as much of 
merit and innocence as any other body of superannuated stock- 
holders,—for the great mass of them are nothing more :—while 
some of the warmest and steadiest friends I ever had the happiness 
to possess, are members of that body, or holders of its stock ; but 
who, though members, deprecate, as severely as I can do, the con- 
duct which I have faithfully described. 





* See the details of this in the first Number of ‘ The Sphynx,’ for July, 1827 ; 
and in ‘ The Oriental Herald,’ vol. xiv. p. 391. 394. This Paper has since been 
incorporated with ‘ The Spectator,’ for the reasons assigned in another part of 
this Number, where that incorporation is annoufced and explained. 
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It is not against any man or any men that my labours are directed, 
but against the system, which is unproductive of good even to those 
who uphold it, and fraught with all manner of evil to those who are 
not of that number. ‘To this system I was as determined an enemy 
on the first day of my setting foot in India as I am now: and this 
I never concealed. I could not have been influenced by vindictive 
motives before I received any injury from the India Company, yet 
the views I maintain now, were those which I maintained then : no 
change whatever has taken place in my sentiments on those sub- 
jects, except that the longer I have lived, the more I have seen, and 
the more extensive and more accurate my information has become 
during the last ten years that I have been engaged almost exclusively 
in increasing my stock of knowledge from every accessible source, 
the more firmly have 1 been convinced of the truth of my position, 
that a Free Trade to India, China, and the Oriental World in gene- 
ral, would be productive of incalculable benefit to all the countries 
engaged in it, and of danger or injury to none. 


I have now, then—though I fear most imperfectly —endeavoured 
to show, that when [ address my countrymen on the subject of 
shipping and commerce, I have some claim to their attention, as a 
seaman and a merchant; that when I describe to them the anti- 
quities and productions of other seas and countries, I speak of tracts 
that I have traversed, and objects that I have seen ; and that, even 
on questions of policy and government, as relates to the Eastern 
World at least, I am not altogether unworthy of being heard, after 
supporting the liberal policy, and enjoying, as I had the happiness to 
enjoy, the good opinion of the greatest and best Governor-General 
India ever saw ; after conducting, for five years, with the greatest 
success, a public Journal in India, supported and patronised by the 
most celebrated of the civil and military servants of the Government 
itself ; and editing, for the same period, a public Journal in Eng- 
land, Tue Ortenrat Heratp, which is still eagerly sought after in 
every part of that country, and well known and esteemed among 
the statesmen and legislators of this. 


If these credentials are deemed satisfactory, I shall rejoice at 
having been prompted to produce them; and I ask only the fair 
and candid interpretation of whatever apparent confidence they may 
seem to evince. For myself, I feel that I have a claim to be heard; 
and having that feeling, it is but consistent with the acknowledged 
frankness of my earliest profession, which stilt influences my nature, 
that I should freely say so, whatever imputations of weakness, or 
of undue confidence, may follow such a declaration. My sense of 
public duty is as clear as it is strong: its dictates I shall therefore 
continue firmly to follow ; but the issue is with a Higher Power— 
whose blessing I implore. 

4, Brunswick Place, J. 8S. BUCKINGHAM. 


Regent’s Park, London, 
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SUPPLEMENTARY LECTURE, 





Tue heads of the subjects to be treated of in this lecture, though 
of still greater interest and importance to the British public than 
any of those previously detailed, are yet not sufficiently numerous 
or diversified to require that minute classification and subdivision 
observed in the former lectures. The following are the principal 
topics to which the present will be directed : 


INDIA. 


1. The history and constitution of the East India Company, with 
the qualifications of Proprietors, and graduated scale of duties ob- 
served by the Directors, are alune sufficient to show their total 
unfitness to direct either the commerce or the government of a vast 
and distant empire. 

2. The practical effect of their mismanagement has been, not 
to benefit either country, but to increase their debts in each, as if 
they were aware that they had a positive interest in becoming more 
and more embarrassed ;—this incapacity to exercise the trust reposed 
in them, is therefore of itself'a sufficient ground for depriving them 
of its further possession. 

3. Notwithstanding the high antiquity of the civilisation of 
India, great even before the Macedonian empire, and the natural 
progress of time, under any good system of government, to improve 
all the arts and manufactures ; the country continues to be in the 
same state of rudeness, in every thing that regards all these, as 
when the East India Company first traded to it, more than two 
centuries ago, and in very many instances it has declined. 


4. The disabilities under which the English, who are not actually 
in the Company’s service, labour in India, in consequence of their 
living there by sufferance only, liable to be banished without trial, 
and without a reason assigned, and the impossibility, under such a 
system, of any thing like justice er prosperity being attained. 

5. The arguments used by the advocates of the East India Com- 
pany against the settlement of English merchants in the interior : 
and the answers by which these arguments are met. 


6. The universal prevalence of a desire among the natives of 
India, in every part that has yet been visited, to possess British 
manufactures of every description; the imitative and even osten- 
tatious disposition of every class to resemble the English in all 
unforbidden things ; and the obstacles to the gratification of this 
desire beyond the mere precincts of the three principal settlements 
or ports. 

Oriental Herald, Vol. 21. 2L 
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7. The revolting superstitions of the Hindoos, in the pilgrimage 
at Juggernaut, the fair at Hurdwar, and the confluence of the 
Jumna and the Ganges,—from all of which the East India Company 
reap an absolute profit: and the burning of widows alive, from 
which the Brahmins also derive great gains; as well as the 
Churruck Poojah, and other nameless abominations, common 
throughout the country. The widows are burnt at the rate of two 
a-day, throughout the whole year, so that these horrid fires are 
never extinguished ! 

8. The reasons alleged by the East India Company for not inter- 
fering with the manners, customs, &c. of the Hindoos,—false as 
well as fallacious; as they have taken away the lives of Brahmins, 
held captive, and even pawned, their idols, dethroned their princes, 
and violated all their rights, whenever it served their purpose. 

9. The example of Lord Wellesley, in abolishing the practice of 
drowning infants at Saugor, proves the ease with which all such 
murderous practices may be abolished; and the testimony of the 
most able and most experienced of the civil and military servants of 
India, is uniformly in favour of the authoritative abolition of the 
monstrous.and inhuman practice. Difference between toleration of 
opinions and toleration of acts. 

10, Effect of opening India to the settlement of Englishmen, and 
the consequent improvement of all the productions of the soil; to 
abolish slavery, and yet to provide a remedy and a compensation 
to those who might suffer by the change. Effect also in giving 
interest in the improvement of the country : interest in defence from 
invasion ; interest in support of good government ; and interest in 
the legislature of England. 

CHINA. 


1. Exclusive nature of the trade to China, and excessive jealousy 
of the East India Company at the least participation of others in this 
trade. 

2. Profits derived from this, sufficiently large to cover all the 
losses on the trade with India, all the expenses of the wasteful and 
extravagant mismanagement, and to pay a dividend to the proprie- 
tors of India stock. 

3. Consequence of this exclusive monopoly—a duplication of the 
price of tea, exclusive even of duty ; and a quadruplication in conse- 
quence of the duty being ad valorem. 

4. Universality of the use of tea makes this a tax bearing on all 
classes of the nation, and even heavier than that on corn ; with this 
essential difference, that the latter has at least the excuse of being 
supposed to benefit a very large and influential class of the commu- 
nity, and to render us independent of foreign aid ; while the former 
has the effect of injuring millions, without benefiting a hundred 
individuals, and of giving to foreigners a wealth in which English- 
men dare not participate. 
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5. Vast population of China, and active and consuming character 
of the people. ‘The market for English goods in that country, if it 
admitted in free traders, greater than that of all the world besides ; 
and their disposition to receive our goods, shewn by their now using 
cotton-twist and printed goods, sent from Manchester through 
American vessels. 

6. Reduction in the price of tea would necessarily lead to increased 
consumption ; and this return alone would be sufficient for an imme- 
diate supply of manufactures of every description, including hardware, 
porcelain, cloths, silks, cottons, and all kinds of ornamental luxury ; 
besides the increase which always takes place in every good article 
the more it becomes known; as witness tea, sugar, and indigo as im- 
ports : and cotton-goods, cloths, and almost every kind of English 
wares, as exports. 

7. The shipping and seamen of the country injured and insulted 
by the existing monopoly, which prohibits English vessels and 
English seamen, now languishing for want of employment in our 
docks, rivers, and harbours, from loading for China either out or 
home; while Americans, French, Dutch, and Danes, anchor in our 
very ports, load for China, make fortunes for their owners and com- 
fortable provision for their crews, and laugh with contempt and 
derision at our starving artisans and seamen, who cannot and dare 
not follow them. 


8. Reasons assigned by the East India Company against the 
admission of British free seamen into the ports of China, while 
their own and the Americans frequent them with safety, the most 
preposterously absurd that the human imagination could conceive. 


9. Doctrine of vested rights, inviolability of charters, easy collec- 
tion of revenue, safe government of India, &c. which will be set up 
in defence of perpetual monopoly, must be met by the broad ques- 
tion of national rights—equal participation of benefits—the good of 
the many rather than the benefit of the few—and the effect of Free 
Trade to diffuse, not merely wealth, but moral improvement and 
happiness over all the countries engaged in it. 


ConcCLUSION. 


Necessity of union and co-operation. Certainty of a great struggle 
being made by those who possess the monopoly and its patronage. 
To be opposed successfully by the dissemination of accurate informa- 
tion—frequent meetings and correspondence—extensive and liberal 
subscriptions—the advocacy of the public press—appeals to public 
opinion through Parliament,—and that untired and untiring perse- 
verance, without which no great public good was ever yet wrested 
from the grasp of unjust men. 

2L2 
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Documents, Bcoxs, Papers, AnD ARTICLES WHICH MAY BE 
REFERRED TO AS PRooFs. 
INDIA. 

1. Historical Sketch of the Rise and Progress of the British 
Power in the East—commencing, in a series of papers, in the 
Oriental Herald, vol. v. p. 341, and continued through several suc- 
cessive volumes of the same work. Considerations on the Relative 
Duties and Interests of the Mother Countries and Colonies—Oriental 
Herald, vol. x. p. 205, and vol. x1. p. 1. The Constitution of the 
East India Company; its Monopoly, and tbe relative Interests and 
Duties of its Members—Oriental Herald, vol. xrv. p. 413. 

2. Letter of the Directors of the India Company to the Board of 
Control, admitting the progressive increase of their debts and embar- 
rassments—Oriental Herald, vol. x1x. p. 449. 

3. Pamphlet entitled ‘ East India Sugar, or an Inquiry respecting 
the means of improving the Quality and reducing the Cost of Sugar 
raised by Free Labour in the East Indies’—and Colebrooke on the 
Husbandry of Bengal. 

4. Disabilities under which Englishmen labour in India, shown 
in the ‘Grounds of Objection to the Calcutta Stamp Act’—Oriental 
Herald, vol. xvit. p. 353. 

5. Enumeration of the arguments against Colonization in India 
by its opponents— Free Trade and Colonization of India,’ a pam- 
phlet published by Ridgway, pp. 32 and 121 ; and Oriental Herald, 
vol. xvii. p. 415. Articles in proof of the benefits that would result 
from the Colonization of India,—Oriental Herald, vol. 1. p. 275; 
vol. 11. p. 412; vol.1v. p. 227; vol. v. p. 613; vol. vi. p. 223 ; 
vol. x1. p. 68; vol. xv. p. 193; vol. xvi. pp. 167. 399. 421; vol. 
XVIII. p. 552. 

6. Proofs of the universal desire of the Hindoos to use British 
Manufactures—in Bishop Heber’s Journal, vol. 1. p. 290. 293. 
330. 342 ; and in almost every work published by any one not a 
Company's servant in India. Proof also in the increased con- 
sumption since the partial opening of the Trade, admitted even by 
the East India Company’s organ—Oriental Herald, vol. xx. p. 14, 
Proclamation of the Indian Government, punishing, by seizure, any 
person found guilty of the crime of trading, or buying and selling 
English investments, with the Natives of India, at a distance of 
more than ten miles in the interior from Calcutta—Oriental Herald, 
vol. xx. p. 163. 

7. Pilgrimages to Juggernaut,—see ‘ Reflections on the Present 
State of British India,’ published by Hurst and Chance, in one vol. 
Svo. 1829, p. 111, and Oriental Herald, vol. xx. p. 103. Bathing in 
the Ganges, and profits of the Company from the superstitions— 
‘Sketches of India for Fire-Side Travellers,’ written by a Captain 
in the British Army; 1 vol. 8vo. Burning of Widows, and 
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authorities for the safety of immediately abolishing the practice 
—Oriental Herald, in almost every number ; but especially vol. 1. 
pp. 521. 551; vol. u. pp. 131. 133. 173 ; vol. vi. pp. 167. 572. 
574; vol. vil. pp. 527. 566; vol. vim. pp. 1.288.479; vol. 1x. pp. 
93. 153; vol. x11. pp. 546. 555; vol. x11. pp. 37. 140. 380; vol. 
xy. p. 400; vol. xvii1. pp. 182. 281. 

8. Proofs of frequent interference with Native prejudices, suffi- 
cient in the general fact of the India Company invading and occu- 
pying the country: but also in the particular facts of the hanging 
of the Brahmin Nuncomar, by Warren Hastings, for a pretended 
forgery, not then punishable by death according even to the Eng- 
lish law—see Mill’s History of India: in the seizing and keep- 
ing in custody the idol of Juggernath for non-payment of re- 
venue ; and in the perpetual invasion of Native customs, which 
led to the mutiny at Vellore, the rebellion in Cuttack, and the 
massacre at Barrackpore—Oriental Herald, vol. v. p. 13. 

9. Enumeration of the Authorities, Native as well as English, 
in favour of the safety of immediately abolishing the horrid sacri- 
fice of burning Indian Widows alive, taken from official papers of 
the East India Company’s own servants, in the Oriental Herald, 
vol. vir. p. 16, and Index, p. 656. 

10. Enumeration of the benefits to be effected to the world at 
large, by epening the Trade to India and China—in Mr. Cropper’s 
‘Plan for the Relief of Ireland.'—Oriental Herald, vol. v. p. 613. 


CHINA. 


1. In proof of the jealousy with which the India Company regard 
the least infringement on the China Trade, as a blow aimed at their 
very existence ; see particularly a Letter from the Chairman and De- 
puty-Chairman of that Body, addressed to Mr. Canning, then Presi- 
dent of the Board of Control, dated June 7, 1820; Oriental Herald, 
vol. xx. p. 27. 

2,3, 4. For the profit derived by the East India Company on 
their Trade in Tea, and the vast quantities consumed, see the Re- 
port of the Liverpool East India Association, presented 21st March, 
1828, pp. 10, 11, and the following papers, on the Tea Monopoly, 
in the Oriental Herald: Vol. 1. pp. 408. 586, American Trade; 
vol. 11. p. 460, Salaries of Supercargoes, &c. ;_ p. 58, Prices in New 
York and London ; p. 616, Short Supply ; vol. 111. p. 148, Varieties 
of Tea; p. 218, Exports and Imports ; vol. v1. p. 299; vol. vir. 
p. 95; vol. vim. p. 225; vol. xv. p. 316; vol. xvi. p. 436; vol. 
xvii. pp. 65. 201; vol. xix. p. 1. 

5 and 6. For a detailed description of the Statistics of China, see 
Oriental Herald, vol rx. p. 258; and for its capacity for consump- 
tion, and its political and commercial relations with Great Britain, 
see a series of articles on that subject in the Oriental Herald, vol. 
xvi. p. 436; vol. xvii. pp. 65. 201; vol. xix. p. 1; for Sum- 
mary of the Benefits to be produced by opening the China Trade, 
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7. Liverpool and London furiish daily proofs of American ves- 
sels loading with British goods tor China, while English vessels are 
lying dismantled, for want of employment, alongside of them.— 
Case of a Liverpool ship sent back, empty, from Mexico, though 
chartered by a Family to convey Passengers only, and not to trade 
to Canton, detailed in the Oriental Herald, vol. xx. p. 228. 


8 and 9. Eloquent and convincing Speech of Lord Grenville, in 
favour of abolishing the East India Company's Charter ; and an- 
swering all the objections both of the Company and the Nation, re- 
garding the Trade, the Government, the Patronage, &c., most espe- 
cially recommended to the reader’s close and serious attention. —See 
Oriental Herald, vol. xviu. p. 477. 


CONCLUSION. 


The best proof of what union and perseverance will effect, is to 
be found in the great and acknowledged fact, illustrated by the his- 
tory of every age,—that no great public good ever was achieved with- 
out such union and perseverance; and that there is no human evil 
which these may not ameliorate, if not entirely overcome. 


The following articles in ‘The Oriental Herald’ may be also read with advan- 
tage :——On the Governments of Asia—No. 1. Turkey, vol. 1. p. 78—No. 2. 
Persia, vol. 1. p. 251—No. 3. Tartary, vol. 1. p. 431—No. 4. China, vol. 1. p. 565 
—No. 5. Japan, vol. 11. p. 187—No. 6. India, vol. 11. p. 344—No. 7. Arabia, vol. 
11. p. 508—No. 8. The Caliphs, vol. 111.p.171—No. 9. the Imaums, vol. 111. p.461— 
No. 10. Egypt, vol. 1v. p. 171—Historical Essay on the Origin, Progress, and 
Probable Results of the Sovereignty of the English in India; by J. B. Say, vol. 
ill. p. 348———Sismondi, on the Colonization of India, vol. Iv. p. 227; vol. x. 
p. 411.—History of a Day at the India House, vol. 11. p. 419—and History of 
a Second Day at the India House, vol. 11. p. 553 Value of Sir John Mal- 
colm’s Testimony on Indian Affairs, vol. 111. p. 1—Ditto of Mr. Robert Cutlar 
Fergusson, now a Member of Parliament and Candidate for a Seat in the East 
India Direction, vol. 111. p. 469—Ditto of the Honourable Mountstuart Elphin- 
stone, late Governor of Bombay, vol. 111. p. 521.—It is important to watch these 
three witnesses, as they are likely to be much relied on by the India Company in 
the coming discussion in Parliament. The articles illustrative of Mr. Bucking- 
ham’s personal case, including his correspondence with the Government in India : 
the Discussions at the India House, in Leadenhall-street: the Petitions and 
Debates on them in the House of Commons: and the ulterior proceedings taken 
against his property in India; will be found at vol. 1. pp. 1. 6. 128. 338; vol. 11. 
pp. 78. 293. 301; vol. iv. p. 503 ; vol. vi. pp. 349. 380. 396; vol. vil. p. 569; vol. 
vill. pp. 126. 157. 3775 vol. 1x. pp. 368, 407. 599. 6035 vol. x. pp. 145. 161. 
360. 418, 588. 
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Pusiic Meetinc at MancHESTER, ON THE East Inp1A Com- 
PANY'S Monopoty. 


On Monday, April 27, a large and respectable meeting was held 
in the Town Hall, on a requisition to the Boroughreeve and con- 
stables, by the chairman and directors of the Chamber of Commerce, 
and some of the first merchants, manufacturers, and spinners of Man- 
chester to take into consideration the propriety of petitioning Parlia- 
ment for a freer intercourse with the countries of the East, on the ex- 
piration of the East India Company's Charter. In the absence of 
the Boroughreeve, who was confined by serious illness, Rozert 
OcpeEn, Esq., senior constable, was called to the chair, and opened 
the business by reading the requisition, and the notice which he and 
his colleagues had given for convening the meeting. 

Mr. .G. W. Woop then rose to move the first resolution. He said 
the time seemed to be now arrived when it became necessary that 
the inhabitants of Manchester should again turn their attention to 
the commerce between this country and those extensive countries 
comprehended within the limits of the East India Company's 
Charter. The inhabitants of several other commercial towns had 
already uttered their opinions on the subject, and strongly recom- 
mended that it should be taken into consideration in this town also. 
The directors of the Chamber of Commerce, as well as a number 
of other gentlemen, had therefore united in requesting the autho- 
rities of the town to call their fellow-townsmen together, for the 
purpose of expressing their opinions upon a question of so much 
importance to the welfare and prosperity of the country. (Cheers.) 
The Charter under which the East India Company had enjoyed 
their exclusive privileges was first granted in the reign of Elizabeth, 
for a short period, and was renewed at short intervals down to the 
last renewal, which took place in the year 1813. Until about 
twenty years before that renewal,—namely, up to the year 1792,—the 
trade of the East was entirely confined to the East India Company, 
and no other persons were permitted to have the slightest partici- 
pation in it. In that year, however, under the influence of a num- 
ber of distinguished individuals, at the head of whom was Mr. Pitt, 
some regulations were adopted for allowing the private merchants 
of this country to enjoy a participation in the advantages of this 
commerce. The regulations under which the trade was carried on 
so fettered and hampered the privileges thus conceded, that very 
little was done in the way of private trade, until the year 18500: 
when Lord Melville, who was at that time President of the Board 
of Control, seeing how ineffective were the regulations which he 
had been concerned in introducing, suggested some changes to 
which the East India Company were induced to yield, and which 
were calculated to put the trade upon a better footing. From that 
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time to the year 1814 the trade gradually increased, though it did 
not reach to any thing like the amount to which it had since at- 
tained. In the year 1812, (the Charter being to expire in 1814,) 
the Company commenced their efforts to obtain a renewal of their 
exclusive privileges. Public attention, however, was at that time 
alive to the subject; and the great importance of it was felt 
amongst the commercial and manufacturing classes in almost every 
part of the kingdom. We were at that time engaged in a most 
extensive and ruinous war, which weighed heavily on the resources 
of the country, and the end of which no one could foresee. India 
was, therefore, looked to with great interest by mercantile men, in 
the hope that it might replace the markets of which the war had 
deprived us. After a long and severe struggle between the two 
parties, which lasted during the greater part of two sessions of 
Parliament, a Bill was obtained under the provisions of which the 
trade had been conducted to the present time. When the mer- 
chants and manufacturers of the country called on Parliament for 
an extension of the intercourse with the East, they rested their case 
on the plea, that open competition in all commercial affairs was 
advantageous to the community. They said, ‘ India is a rich, 
populous, extensive, and, to a certain extent, civilized country, the 
inhabitants of which, from their wants and their natural produc- 
tions, are calculated to be highly beneficial to this country ; and by 
establishing a free intercourse with them, we should cause a great 
extension of the limited commerce we now enjoy with them.’ 
These were the arguments urged in favour of afree trade. On the 
‘other hand, those who were interested in the monopoly which 
existed, contended that these views were totally unfounded in fact. 
They said the people of India were totally unlike the people of 
Europe: that they were not actuated by the same views, nor in- 
fluenced by the same passions, as other men; that they had no wish, 
even if they had the means, to possess the manufactures or the pro- 
duce of Europe; and that all hopes founded on supposed analogies 
between them and other people would be utterly disappointed. He 
(Mr. Wood) recollected a speech made during the discussion by a 
gentleman holding one of the highest offices of State, but who had 
since, he was happy to say, begun to entertain more liberal opinions 
on commercial affairs ; in which there was a very striking passage 
on this subject. He said that three thousand years had now rolled 
over the Peninsula of India, during which, empires had risen and 
disappeared ; mountains had been levelled, and valleys filled up ; 
even the Ganges had changed its course; but amidst all these 
changes, its inhabitants remained the same. ‘Their habits were un- 
changed, their wants and wishes remained the same: and those 
who sought to change them would find it a hopeless task. Other 
advocates of the Company contended that those who asked for a free 
commercial intercourse were seeking their own ruin; that they 
were rushing on what would destroy them. The then Governor of 
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the East India Company, by way of expressing his opinion as to the 
effects which would result to those who embarked in the trade to 


India, quoted a line from an old song: 
‘ Little water-wagtails, come and be killed :’ 


intimating that those who asked for a free trade were seeking what 
would be their own destruction. (Hear, hear.) A third indivi- 
dual, distinguished as one of the first mercantile men of the age, 
contended that India could furnish no produce in return for our 
commodities. He said its cotton had been tried and found not to 
answer the purpose of our manufacturers ; and that the import of 
indigo could not be materially extended, unless every man in the 
country would wear a blue coat. ‘Lo be sure the piece goods of 
India might be obtained to any amount ; but he apprehended that 
a large import of them would not suit the manufacturers of Man- 
chester and Glasgow. ‘The trade, however, was opened; and the 
result of the experience ought to make us feel a great diffidence in 
the judgment of the acutest men. Events had completely set at 
nought the anticipations—had falsified the predictions of all those 
eminent authorities. The piece goods of India had been admitted 
to this country ; and so far were they from beating us out of the 
home market, as the advocates for restriction foretold,—they had 
not even diminished the demand for our manufactures in the other 
countries of Europe: and there was at this time a very large ex- 
port of English piece goods to the very country from which this 
overwhelming opposition was to come. (Cheers.) ‘These were the 
results of the anticipation of some of the ablest men in the country, 
and he would now proceed to examine how the prediction of the 
merchants and manufacturers had been borne out by experience.— 
[Mr. Wood here read a resolution passed at a public meeting on the 
subject held in the year 1812, which was to the effect that the 
opening of the trade to the East would cause an increased export of 
British manufactures.]}—He would now ask whether the anticipa- 
tions of the merchants and manufacturers of Manchester, or those 
of the eminent English statesmen, had turned out to be more cor- 
rect. The intercourse with India had now been, to a certain ex- 
tent, open for the last fifteen years, and the meeting were aware 
that trade to a vast extent was now carried on between this coun- 
try and India, by individual skill, capital, and enterprise ; and he 
(Mr. Wood) might add, that it had been a highly successful trade. 
Of course it had not been without its vicissitudes, but that it had 
been on the whole a lucrative trade was best shown by its rapid 
extension. In the year 1814, when the free trade was first estab- 
lished, the export of white calicoes from this country to India did 
not exceed two hundred thousand yards, whilst in the year 1827, it 
amounted to no less than twenty-eight millions of yards,—having 
increased one hundred and forty fold in the short space of thirteen 
years. (Cheers.) Of printed and dyed calicoes, the export in 1814 
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was only six hundred and five thousand yards—in 1827 it was four- 
teen millions, (Cheers.) And, notwithstanding these large ex- 
ports of goods, an entirely new trade had sprung up in cotton twist, 
which was not amongst our exports prior to the opening of the in- 
tercourse with India. In the year 1814, it appeared only eight 
pounds of twist were exported to India, whilst in 1828, there 
were near three millions of pounds. (Loud cheers.) With these 
facts before their eyes, the merchants and manufacturers of 
Manchester might say that what had been done in 1814 was 
well done; that the changes made at that time, as far as they 
had gone, had been highly beneficial; and they had a fair claim 
on Government that they should now allow the utmost freedom of 
intercourse that was compatible with the security and well-being 
of the Company's possessions in India. He would therefore now 
proceed to inquire what were the restrictions under which the 
trade at present laboured, and which contributed to prevent its ex- 
tension. In the first place, the private merchants of this country 
were entirely shut out from any participation in the trade to China. 
It certainly did seem odd, at first sight, that China, a country over 
which the Company had no manner of control, should be the only 
one excepted from our commerce; that whilst they permitted a 
commercial intercourse with their territories in the Peninsula, they 
should reserve to themselves the trade of a great and independent 
empire, so far removed from their own. One of the arguments 
made use of in support of this singular anomaly, was, that the 
Chinese were so peculiar a people, so quarrelsome, and so jealous of 
Europeans, that the trade with them could be carried on by nobody 
but the East India Company. In a speech of Lord Castlereagh, 
during the discussions in 1813, it was stated that such was the 
nature of the Chinese Government, and such the peculiar character 
of the people, that it was extremely doubtful whether trade could 
be carried on by any other individuals than the agents of the Com- 
pany, even aided by all the influence of the Crown of Great Britain. 
To this argument, an answer would be found in the single word 
‘America.’ Both then and now the Americans carried on a very 
extensive traffic with China; and their example was perfectly de- 
monstrative on this point. If they could trade with the Chinese, 
surely private English merchants could trade with them also ; for 
it would be derogatory to the power and dignity of our Government, 
to say that the Americans—a people of yesterday—descendants of 
our own—were able to exercise « influence which could not be 
wielded by this country. (Cheers.) but the exclusive trade to China 
had also been defended on the ground of revenue. ‘The advocates 
of the Company stated, that their trade to India was unprofitable ; 
and, unless they continued to have a monopoly of the China trade, 
they should not have the means of paying their stockholders. At 
the time when this argument was urged, it certainly possessed some 
weight. ‘The country was at that time involved in a war of which 
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no one could foresee the termination ; and if it had so happened 
that the Company had been unable to discharge their obligations, it 
might have been necessary that they should be provided for by Go- 
vernment ; and in a time of considerable financial difficulty, it was 
desirable to avoid any additional burthens. He (Mr. Wood) was 
not aware that this argument had been recently urged in favour of 
the monopoly ; and, if it had, he would say, let the country take the 


dividends to itself, rather than continue the present exclusive sys-* 


tem. The tea monopoly formed one great branch of the question ; 


it was by that monopoly ‘that the Company obtained their profits. . 


Of course those profits could be gained only at the expense of the 
people of England; and the great evil was, that the people lost 
much more than the Company gained. Some computations had 
been made on this subject at Liverpool, by which it appeared that 
the consumers of tea in this country were injured by the monopoly 
to the extent of about 2,800,000/. per annum. They had, there- 
fore, a fair right to ask to be relieved from this burthen. The pri- 
vate merchants of England did not ask Government to transfer the 
trade of the Company to them ; they did not wish to take from the 
Company one tittle of what they possessed: all they asked was 
that the trade should be thrown open, (cheers,) in order that it 
might be seen whether they or the Company could conduct it most 
to the advantage of the country. (Cheers.) So important was the 
China trade thought at the time of the discussions to which he had 
already referred, that the utmost efforts were made to obtain some 
participation in it. Mr. Canning strenuously recommended that the 
renewal of the Charter, as regarded the China trade, should be for 
ten years instead of twenty. In that, however, not being at that 
time a member of the Administration, he unfortunately failed, and 
the privilege was granted for the period proposed by the Company. 
Another most important impediment in the way of a free commer- 
cial intercourse with the East, was the regulation by which Eu- 
ropean residents in India were prohibited from going more than ten 
miles from the seats of the Presidencies, without a licence from the 
Company, specifying whither they were going, and the object of 
their journey. He understood so much difficulty was thrown in the 
way of obtaining these licences, that very little was done in that 
way; and the interior might be said to be practically closed to all 
private merchants. The intercourse with the distant parts of the 
country was, therefore, conducted almost entirely by Native mer= 
chants, by which it was very considerably cramped and restrained. 
He did not see why, under proper regulations, Englishmen might 
not be allowed to visit the interior whenever their business required 
it. He thought if Englishmen were allowed to settle in the interior, 
it would have a very beneficial effect on the condition of the country, 
as it had on every country where it had taken place. Whilst Go- 
vernment were holding out inducements to settlers to proceed to 
Canada, to the coast of Africa, and to Van Diemen’s Land, it cer- 
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tainly did seem extraordinary that they should preclude them from 
residing in the rich and fertile countries possessed by the East India 
Company. (Cheers.) Surely the introduction of English capital, and 
of English habits; of English skill, industry, and enterprise, could 
not fail to have a highly beneficial effect on the condition of the 
people. (Loud cheers.) He would not conclude without noticing the 
power assumed by the Company, of summarily and arbitrarily 
_ banishing individuals, without legal investigation and responsibility. 
It was, indeed, most monstrous that an Englishman should thus be 
sent half round the globe at the caprice of any individual Governor. 
(Cheers.) No doubt, if a freer intercourse takes place, some restric- 
tions might be necessary ; but he trusted that it would not longer be 
considered necessary to allow the exercise of such a power. We 
had now been at peace for fifteen years ; a great increase had, in that 
time, taken place in our population and capital; but new markets 
were essential to the continuance of this increase, and why should 
this quarter of the kingdom be excluded from a field so well cal- 
culated for the exercise of its industry and enterprise ? Let the ob- 
structions be removed ; let commerce spread, and there would soon 
be abundant proofs of the benefits of its extension. (Loud cheers.) 


Mr. Witxiam Garnett said he had great pleasure in seconding 
the resolution. As vice-president of the Chamber of Commerce, he 
lent his assistance in calling the meeting, and he was happy to find 
that it was one of the most numerous and respectable ever as- 
sembled within those walls. The directors of the Chamber of Com- 
merce thought it right to be the first movers in this great work. 
An opinion had been entertained that it was not necessary that the 
sense of the town should be taken this year on the important matter 
before them, as the Charter of the Company did not expire until 
1834; but three years’ notice was necessary to be given prior to 
the expiration of the charter, or it would continue in force. The 
next year would haye been in time for the giving of that notice, 
within the letter of the law ; but when the directors observed that 
Liverpool, Glasgow, Bristol, and other great towns had stirred in 
this question, they were also ready to take their part, and they had 
accordingly sent a requisition to the municipal body, requesting 
them to call a town’s meeting on the subject. If he were to advert 
to this question as a commercial question only, he should express 
the sense of all commercial men in saying, that by putting the 
trade to India on a right footing, we should very greatly extend the 
commerce of England, and should contribute much to the comfort 
and prosperity of the vast population in this neighbourhood. 
(Cheers.) The employment of capital, and the exercise of skill and 
industry, in this neighbourhood, had been carried to a pitch never 
before attained. As a consequence of this, the trade of the district 
was liable to occasional stagnations; but these were often pro- 
ductive of much good, as necessity is the mother of invention, and 
as out of evil cometh good; for during those intervals of repose, 
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our machinery was improved, and our powers of production ex- 
tended. That principle was as much called into action now, as at 
any former period; and if ever there was a necessity for the opening 
of new markets, it was at the present time. Our intercourse with 
India, since the partial opening of the trade to that country, proved 
that it was capable of consuming the surplus manufactures of Great 
Britain. The facts detailed by the president of the Chamber, (Mr. 
Wood,) respecting the growth and increase of the trade to that 
country, were most astonishing. He (Mr. Wood) also commented 
on the effects of extending the trade to China. He (Mr. Garnett) 
did not agree with him, to the full extent of his views, as to the 
effects of a free trade to that country, as at present there were two 
monopolies to contend with as respected China, and if the mono- 
poly at home were destroyed, still there was tae monopoly at 
Canton to be combated. But if the monopoly of India were de- 
stroyed, we should have access ¢o a country containing a population 
of a hundred millions, and it would be there that British capital and 
enterprise would have free scope. ‘This, however, was a matter of 
opinion, and he thought it right to state that he differed to that ex- 
tent from the views stated by Mr. Wood. If there was one article 
of foreign product more interesting and important to Manchester 
than any other, it was cotton. ‘ihe improvement that had been 
effected in the cultivation of indigo was well known; and it was 
impossible to hold the opinion that the culture of cotton could not 
be similarly improved. If English capital were transferred to Hin- 
doostan, we might obtain such a supply of cotton from that country 
as would render us independent of any foreign state in the world, 
(Applause.) When they saw what America was doing with her 
tariff, the object of which was to make her a manufacturing country, 
and by which British manufactures were excluded and a bounty 
given to her own manufactures, it must be acknowledged that it 
was seriously affecting the cotton trade, which to this country was 
worth all other trades put together. The question was therefore 
important in a political point of view. He had considered this as a 
commercial question solely ; but it was also connected with other, 
higher, and important considerations. He looked upon commerce 
as the handmaid of cultivation and refinement, and he believed that 
if an increase of commerce were extended to India, it would tend to 
the progress of Christianity and of science in that country. He 
feared he was taking up the time of the meeting, and would only 
therefore in conclusion observe, that in co-operating with other 
towns to accomplish this measure, he trusted they would be guided 
by principles of patriotism, and would consult the interests of the 
country at large, as well as of this district. 

Mr. SuutrLewortu.--In the satisfaction which has been ex- 
pressed by Mr. Garnett, at the crowded state of this meeting, I 
fully concur. It is a circumstance which shows, that since the last 
renewal of the East India monopoly, a great change has taken place 
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in the public mind respecting it. On that occasion, it will be recol- 
lected (for Mr. Wood has adverted to the fact) that two public 
meetings were held in this town, at which the attendance was so 
trifling as to take from them all title to be denominated public, ex- 
cept what they derived from having been summoned, like the pre- 
sent meeting, by the town’s officers, in compliance with a public 
requisition. An improved state of knowledge has now, however, 
rendered the whole community fully sensible of the evils of the East 
India Company’s monopoly, and I trust we shall soon see it united 
as one man in a determination to remove them. (Cheers.) But 
loaded as this monopoly is with mischief to the public welfare, it is, 
nevertheless, certain, in consequence of the great and powerful in- 
terests dependent on its continuance, that it will not be yielded 
up by those who possess it, without a stubborn and vigorous 
resistance ; and it is on that account also certain, that almost 
the only chance which the country has of removing it, must 
arise from the strength and general character of the discontent 
respecting it which may be previously manifested. The in- 
fluence which the East India Company have, in Parliament 
and out of Parliament, will be found to render it a most for- 
midable opponent, whose counteraction will require the utmost 
exertion of popular energy. (Applause.) In one of Sheridan’s plays, 
the soldiers of a recruiting party are introduced, deliberating on the 
best means of redressing a grievence; and, after some discussion, 
they determine—as they express it—to ‘ argue with their captain, 
in platoons, each for himself and altogether.’ Now, with respect 
to the grievance on which we are deliberating, I trust the country 
will argue with its truly great and good captain, in a similar man- 
ner, and that each town and district of the kingdom will form itself 
into a platoon for the purpose. (Cheers and laughter.) No place 
is too unimportant to interfere, with usefulness; every place, with- 
out exception, is interested in the question, and ought therefore to 
petition ; for the smallest co-operation will enforce and strengthen 
the general effort. There is a common saying amongst huntsmen, 
that every hound of a pack has a good mouth in a cry, though no- 
thing single. (4 laugh.) If the country will but act on the spirit 
of this remark—which I hope to be excused for applying on this 
occasion—and keep well together in the chase, the game, which 
is now afoot, will assuredly be run down. (.4pplause and laughter.) 

The objections to the East India Company are equally forcible, 
—whether applied to it as a company, privileged for purposes of 
trade, or to the manner in which its privileges are exercised. I 
shall not, however, enter into the general question of the policy or 
impolicy of such companies further than to show the disadvan- 
tages under which some of them may labour, compared with private 
concerns. ‘To success in business, especially under the present ar- 
rangements for carrying it on, great exertion, judgment, and enter- 
prise, together with a close and constant attention to small savings, 
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are indispensable ; and, as whatever a private trader gains by superior 
industry, intelligence, and economy, he gains for himself, he has the 
strongest inducements for acquiring the qualifications on which 
the successful prosecution of his business depends. This, however, 
is not the case with those who manage public companies ; they 
labour for a body of which they are themselves but a small part, 
and they have not, on that account, a sufficiently adequate motive 
to use superior exertion and care, to increase those profits in which 
they participate only with numbers. Besides, it happens that they 
are engaged in other business on their own private account, so that 
the affairs of the Company receive from them only an occasional 
and passing attention. In many instances, therefore, directors of 
such companies either neglect the business of their appointment, or, 
without casting away a thought on the interests of the shareholders, 
so manage it as to make it profitable to themselves. This latter is 
the case with the Directors of the East India Company: they have 
converted their own concerns into an immense system of patronage ; 
to this object they have rendered all their privileges, all their re- 
venues, territorial and commercial, subservient. (Applause.) It is 
in this point of view that it is necessary to consider it on all occa- 
sions like the present, because it is owing to the extent to which 
this system of patronage is established, that the just claims of 
the country to the right of free intercourse with India, and the 
right of free settlement in India have been hitherto, and con- 
tinue to be, resisted. (Cheers.) Looking to the fact that the 
revenue of the East India Company in one year amounted to more 
than twenty-three millions, a sum which exceeds by several mil- 
lions that part of the revenue of this country which defrays all the 
expenses of the Government, the colonies, the army, the navy, and, 
indeed, every thing but the interest and charges of the Debt ; and 
looking also to the fact that the expenditure of this enormous re- 
venue is not exposed to any public observation and comment—is 
not subjected, like the expenditure of the revenue of this country, 
to the scrutiny and control, such as they are, of Parliament,—it is 
no wonder that all the expenses of the East India Company should 
be on a scale of extravagance and profusion, which renders them a 
source of great private emolument and public corruption. (Cheers.) 
It is no wonder that splendid remuneration should be granted to all 
—from the lowest commercial agent and most subordinate officer 
on board a ship, to the highest civil and military functionary in the 
Company's service. It is no wonder that the Company should have 
in its employ six or seven thousand persons, to whom it pays sala- 
ries of from 2091. to 10,0001. or 12,0001. each. It is no wonder that 
traffic in merchandise should, under such circumstances, be neg- 
lected, and traffic in places and appointments profitable like these 
should be cultivated ; and least of all is it a wonder that those who 
thus manage the affairs of the Company for the advantage of them- 
selves, their kindred, dependents, and friends, should be so hostile as 
they are to any change of the system. (Cheers.) That the East 
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India Company have rendered every thing under their control an 
object of patronage to an extent which purposely absorbs all chance 
of accumulation, either from revenue or profit, is sufficiently appa- 
rent. To take for instance the shipping department of the Com- 
pany’s concerns. ‘There are three classes of ships, each with a fixed 
rate of tonnage ; this rate, for what are called Company’s ships, is, 
I believe, 40/, per ton; for extra ships, 30l., and for country ships, 
221. 15s. The average of these three rates is about 31/. per ton. 
In the private trade, a vessel may be chartered for 71. or 8/., or about 
one-fourth of the Company’s rate ; and yet so bountiful are all the 
appointments on board a Company’s ship, that their rate, large as 
it is, is insufficient to defray the expenses, and the Company lose 
by their shipping as they lose by every thing else in their trade. 
The obstacle which this single item presents to the extension of 
commerce may be readily shown. A ton of shipping is forty cubic 
feet, and a bale of twist, containing 1000 lbs., and press-packed in 
the best manner, will average about forty-five cubic feet ; so that 
the difference in the freight of such a bale at the Company's charge 
and the charge of the private trade, would be more than 251., or 
six-pence a lb. on the yarn, which, supposing it to be common 40s., 
would be fifty per cent. on the original cost. (Applause.) It must 
be evident from this statement, that so long as the East India Com- 
pany had exclusive possession of the trade, no extensive inters 
change of the ordinary products of India, and the coarse, cheap 
fabrics of this country, could be carried on: and yet, this is pre- 
cisely the trade, which is of the largest mutual advantage to nations, 
inasmuch as it is that which contributes most to supply the wants, 
increase the comforts, and gratify the tastes, of the yreat mass of 
the comniunity. (Cheers.) On this part of the subject, Mr. Rickards, 
—who has resided long in India; who has been intimately con- 
nected with the Company, and extensively engaged on his own 
account in the private trade; and who, from the high esteem in 
which he is held for honour and intelligence as a merchant, may be 
justly regarded. as one of the best authorities,—distinctly states, 
that a gross profit of 100 per-cent. on the amount of the Com- 
pany’s sales, would not defray the expenses and losses which 
they sustain in bringing their goods to the London market. As 
a further illustration of this subject, I beg to state, that I have 
in my possession a freight-list, or schedule, of a cargo brought 
from China by the Company's ship Cumberland, the same vessel 
which was, I believe, afterwards sold to some of the new 
States of South America, for Lord Cochrane's flag-ship, and that 
this freight amounts to the large sum of 39,0001. And I have 
the authority of several merchants engaged in the shipping trade of 
Liverpool, for stating, that this cargo, under a free-trade system, 
might have been brought home for 4,0001. (Cheers.) Here, then, isa 
difference ; an actual loss to the country, for purposes of patronage, 
on one.cargo alone, of 35,000/. (Cheers.) And this must not be 
considered an isolated case; on the contrary, it is a case which, I 
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believe, fairly represents the state of the charges in the China-trade, 
for I remember, several years ago, that the Company’s ship Kelly- 
Castle was reported, and on good authority, to have made a freight 
of 51,0001. Such is the state of the shipping department of the 
Company’s concerns ; and every other department will be found, 
on investigation, to be in a similar manner overloaded with ex- 
penses. At the last renewa! of the Charter, the Company were 
invested with power to prevent private traders from carrying on 
business in the interior provinces, or even from visiting them. 
They were also permitted to retain the monopolies of opium and 
salt, and the exclusive trade to China. In all these branches of 
their concerns, the usual profusion of management is displayed. 
Throughout the provinces—although the Company have scarcely 
any trade with the provinces—they have distributed about twenty- 
one commercial agents, to whom they pay salaries which average, 
at least, five thousand pounds a-year each. The opium and salt 
monopolies are not of very important extent ; the quantity of opium 
is about 4,000 chests, and of salt 150,000 tons; and yet, for the 
superintendence of these monopolies, the Company have appointed, 
besides a number of well-paid supernumeraries, ten great officers, 
who receive from six to ten thousand a-year each. With such a 
system of management, it must be evident that mercantile profit is 
impossible ; and we accordingly find, in a number of statements 
which have been occasionally published by the Company, the fullest 
admission that the trade to India is attended with loss. This, then, 
is the state of the Company. ‘The trade is a source of loss; the 
revenue, though exceeding, by several millions a-year, the free 
revenue of this country, is insufficient to defray the expenses ; the 
debt, now amounting to a large sum, is constantly increasing ; and, 
while all this is notoriously the case, those who have influence in 
the management of the Company’s affairs are rapidly enriching 
themselves and their connexions. What, then, is the fair inference 
from these facts? What can that inference be but this,—that the 
object of the East India Company is not surplus revenue, is not 
profitable trade, but the extensive and lavish promotion of private 
interests. (Loud cheers.) According to official papers which have 
been laid before the House of Commons, it appears that the total 
annual value of the Company’s exports to India before the last 
renewal of the Charter, was less than one million sterling. Since 
then, this amount has diminished. It appears, from statements 
made by Mr. Tucker, one of the writers who favour the East India 
Company, that the value of sales made in India by the Company in 
five years, from 1818 to 1822 inclusive, averaged less than 
630,000/. Such is the really insignificant amount of the Company’s 
trade with a country to which they alone have free access, and 
which. contains from eighty to ninety millions of inhabitants. 
Limited, however, as this trade is, it appears, from a variety of 
representations respecting it which have been made by the late 
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Lord Melville, the Marquis of Wellesley, and others, that the 
Company have all along been so harassed for the means of carrying 
it on, as to have been constantly compelled to resort to the most 
ruinous expedients for the purpose. And yet, though thus con- 
fessedly without the necessary resources for conducting it them- 
selves, they have, nevertheless, earnestly struggled to retain it, and 
to prevent the smallest participation. In proof of this, I may men- 
tion, that, before the last renewal of the Charter, the Company were 
bound to supply 3,000 tons of shipping annually to the private 
merchants ; and so jealous were they of an interference to even 
this trifling extent, that a standing committee was appointed, from 
the body of Directors, with the express title of a ‘ Committee to 
prevent the growth of private trade,’ (shame !) and so successfully 
did this committee labour in its vocation, that, in a report from the 
Committee of Correspondence to the Court of Directors, dated 9th 
February, 1813, it is stated, that ‘in twenty years not one new 
article for the consumption of India had been exported.’ This 
twenty years was from 1793 to 1813, a period prolific, beyond all 
former experience, in new manufactures of utility, excellence, 
cheapness, and beauty, surpassing any thing previously known. 
And yet, by the avowal of the Company, not one of these new 
manufactures had been exported; and, singularly enough, this 
avowal is made as an argument for continuing the monopoly. 
(Cheers.) Again, in the same report it is stated, that ‘ of 54,000 
tons of shipping allotted: to the private trade since 1793, no more 
than 21,906 tons had been appropriated.’ Thus did the Company, 
by their own arrangements, and the efficiency of their committee to 
prevent the growth of private trade, endeavour to establish the 
truth of their statement, that no extension of their trade was prac- 
ticable. With these facts, and the testimony of Warren Hastings, 
the Marquis of Wellesley, Sir John Malcolm, Sir Thomas Munroe, 
and others, in support of their statement, did the Company attempt 
to maintain their monopoly. It happened, however, that the Com- 
pany’s facts and the Company's witnesses were so far disregarded, 
‘that a partial opening of the trade was permitted ; and the increase 
of trade consequent on this partial opening, shows the entire worth- 
lessness of the solemn declarations of the Company and their agents 
on the subject. In 1814, the total exports to India amounted to 
$70,0001., and, in the year ending January 1828, they amounted to 
more than five millions; (applause ;) and the increase has been 
chiefly in the direction in which the Company’s witnesses stated it 
was least likely to take place ; for, in a report of a Committee of 
the House of Lords, the increase is stated to have been the greatest 
‘in those. particular articles which are calculated for the general con- 
sumption of the Natives. (Cheers.) The arguments which have 
hitherto been urged in favour of the Company’s monopoly, are such 
as confound all principles of government, policy, and nature ; but, 
contradicted as these arguments now are by experience, as they 
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were formerly contradicted by reason, it is to be hoped that the 
public at large will not be satisfied with any thing less than a com- 
plete destruction of those privileges of the Company which consti- 
tute what Lord Grenville several years ago denounced as the un- 
commercial system. (Cheers.) What the country is now deeply 
interested in obtaining, is the right of free intercourse with India— _ 
the right of free settlement in India—of holding and cultivating 
lands in India—in short, of employing capital there, in agriculture, 
manufactures, and trade, as freely as in any other British colony. 
(Cheers.) With respect to the policy of making settlements, there 
is a very decided preponderance of authority in its favour. From 
Warren Hastings to the late excellent Bishop Heber, almost every 
individual distinguished for intelligence on Indian affairs has sane- 
tioned that policy with his approval. Indeed it is consistent with 
every natural principle, that the diffusion of English ideas, arts, and 
customs, and the employment of capital under the direction of 
English skill and knowledge, among such a population as that of 
India, must improve the moral, political, and commercial condition 
and institutions of that country. (Cheers.) But to effect these 
purposes is not the object of the East India Company. They desire 
only to perpetuate the present system, and they feel that the system 
would be endangered by a moderate intermixture of Englishmen 
with the Natives of India; they know that the system depends on 
its being described only by those who are interested in it—on its 
workings not being popularly known—on its being free from ob- 
servation and discussion. They object, therefore, to free settlements 
in India, for the same reason that the tyrant Richard in the play 
(and the Company may point their objection with the same name) 
objects to Buckingham— (cheers,)—‘ None are for me that pry into 
my deeds.’ (Loud cheers.) But the effect of employing English 
skill and capital in the cultivation of Indian products is not now a 
matter of mere conjecture ; it has been tried, and with the best 
results ; of this the cultivation of indigo is a striking example. 
Before private individuals were allowed to cultivate this product, 
the quality of it was so bad that it was unfit for sale in any foreign 
market ; the quality now is the very best, and the annual produce 
is estimated at two millions sterling. Sugar is another commodity 


which has felt the advantage of private interference. Since 1814, 


the import of sugar has increased tenfold.. The history of this 
article furnishes another instance of the utter incapability of the 
East India Company to exercise mercantile functions with advan- 
tage. According to a report on the sugar trade, published by order 
of the Court of Directors in 1823, it appears, that in five years, 
from 1817 to 1821 inclusive, the Company imported about one 
forty-fifth of the whole imports from India, upon which (though 
the general trade was so prosperous that the imports doubled in the 
period) they lost an average of three-halfpence a pound, or about 
fifty per cent. on the original cost. (4 laugh.) An application of 
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the same means has been equally useful in improving the quality 
and increasing the quantity of many other articles. I shall not, 
however, detain you further on this part of the subject than to 
observe, that the result of all the experiments of this nature that 
shave been made, has much surpassed the expectations in which 
those experiments originated, and furnishes us with solid grounds for 
anticipating the most valuable effects, both morally and commer- 
cially regarded, from a free and unrestricted intercourse and settle- 
ment throughout British India. (Cheers.) Indeed, any serious de- 
gree of reflection on the present state of that most interesting 
country—on the nature of its institutions—on the great variety of 
its produce, arising from the extent and fertility of its soil—on the 
yude and imperfect means adopted in its cultivation—on the 
vast numbers and destitute condition of its people—on their pecu- 
liar manners and customs—and on the inferiority of their domestic 
arts—must produce an irresistible conviction that the introduction of 
English civilisation, by allowing free settlements in every part of 
the country, would effect the most salutary changes—would almost 
infinitely increase its commercial importance—would raise and ele- 
vate the character of its people—and by establishing a community 
and identity of interests, between them and the English settlers, 
would consolidate and confirm the influence and dominion of British 
power in the East. (Loud cheers.) The immense capabilities which 
Asia possesses, this country, and this country alone, can fully de- 
velop. The value of those capabilities it is not easy to define or 
over-rate. But never, perhaps, in the history of the world, was 
any nation presented with an opportunity of effecting so great a 
good to human kind, as, by a wise and virtuous administration of 
her power in India, England may now accomplish. (Cheering.) I 
come now to the China trade. The pretext on which the public is 
excluded from this trade is, that the Chinese are so fastidious in 
their manners, and so quarrelsome withal, that a greater degree of 
care and circumspection is necessary to conduct an intercourse with 
them than can be acquired by any but the Company’s servants. In 
the Company’s petition to the House of Commons in 1813, they 
declare it to be their ‘ opinion, considered and re-considered, that 
the opening the trade with China, in any degree, would endanger 
it altogether.’ It is really painful to be under the necessity of con- 
tending seriously with such an absurdity as this; it has, however, 
been seriously urged, and I may, therefore, be excused if I attempt 
to give it a serious answer. (Cheers.) And in doing this, the first 
remark which presents itself is this, that if the Chinese are formal 
and testy in any thing like the degree which this averment of the 
Company implies, then, it is clear they must be totally unfit for in- 
tercourse with all other people. But so far is this from being the 
fact, that they carry on an extensive commerce with all the sur- 
rounding countries ; their vessels swarm in every port which is ac- 
cessible to them in the Indian and Pacific Seas ; in short, China is 
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to the countries of the further East, what Great Britain is to Europe 
and America—it supplies those countries with its produce and manu- 
factures. (Cheers.) ‘There is a yet more decisive fact. The Ameri- 
cans carry on a large trade with them, and that so successfully, that 
they have never in one single instance been involved in a serious 
dispute with them. I am far from being insensible to the merits 
and excellence of American merchants ; and [ will not be guilty of 
the rudeness of making them the subject of any comparison: but I 
will express a sincere and earnest hope that the mercantile com- 
munity of England will never be so far degraded, either in fact, or 
in its own estimation, as not to repel indignantly the insulting im- 
putation that it is incapable of conducting any trade, no matter 
with whom, which depends on industry, skill, wealth, honourable 
feeling, and discretion. (Loud und continued cheering.) But there 
is not the slightest foundation, not even the semblance of a reason 
in any known fact, to justify this representation of the Company re- 
specting the difficulties of carrying on this trade. In trafficking 
with some rude and barbarous nations, there may be difficulties to 
overcome, which require a great degree of dexterity and address. 
But China is not a country of this description ; it is a civilised, not 
a rude and barbarous country. And besides the absence of all dif- 
ficulty arising from its state of civilisation, the regulations which 
are established there, for conducting foreign intercourse, are of such 
a nature as almost to preclude the possibility of any degree of dis- 
cretion being useful, or the want of even ordinary discretion being 
injurious. Mr. Milburne, one of the best informed individuals that 
have ever been in the Civil Service of the East India Company, in 
his very valuable work on Oriental commerce, distinctly says, ‘ At 
Canton, business, immense as it is, is carried on with astonishing 
regularity; and in no part of the world can it be transacted with so 
much ease and dispatch to the foreign merchant.’ (4Applause.) ‘The 
business at Canton is done entirely by the intermediation of licensed 
agents, who are denominated Hong or security merchants ; these, 
at present, are thirteen in number, and no foreigner is allowed to 
trade till some one of them has become security for his good be- 
haviour. This responsibility is undertaken in the usual course of 
such business with mercantile agents every where else ; that is, 
upon introductions, and other evidences of respectability, and for a 
commission on business done. In this respect the facilities of 
business in China are of precisely the same nature, and are fully 
equal to those which exist, and with which we are so familiar, in the 
ports of Europe and America. These Hong merchants have, there- 
fore, the usual motives of interest to avoid all differences and quar- 
rels, and to increase their business ; besides which, they speak Eng- 
lish fluently, and their personal characters and connections are as 
well known to merchants residing in this country who trade to 
China, as are the personal characters and connections of the Liver- 
pool brokers, and agents on the Manchester Exchange. ( Applause.) 
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Besides all this, the foreign merchants who trade at Canton are pro- 
hibited from entering the walls of that city; an extensive suburb is 
appropriated to them, and to that they are limited. This may be a 
very unnecessary precaution ; I believe that it is so: but whether 
it is or not, it diminishes the chances of any unpleasant collision, 
and renders less necessary that excessive discretion which the East 
India Company allege to be an essential attribute of all who em- 
bark in this trade. (Cheers.) Having thus exposed the utter 
groundlessness of this argument for the China monopoly, let us 
now see what are the consequences of this monopoly. To the East 
India Company it is of the very greatest importance, inasmuch as 
it enables them to pay the dividends to the shareholders, which, 
under a continuance of other parts of the system, they could not 
do, if the monopoly ceased to exist. Wherever the Company have 
to encounter any degree of competition in their trade, their losses 
are enormous. Without, therefore, a rigid monopoly of some ar- 
ticle like tea, of magnitude sufficient to pay the expenses of their 
most wasteful mismanagement, and ten and a half per cent., the 
limited dividend upon the stock, either the dividends must go un- 
paid, or economy, a dreadful alternative in a system of jobbing and 
patronage, to save the amount of the dividends, must be introduced 
into the administration of the revenue. (Appluuse.) From a com- 
parison of the prices of tea in this and other countries, it appears 
that the tea-consumers of this country pay to the East India Com- 
pany from two and a half to three millions more than they would 
have to pay if the tea trade was open. And while the country has 
been paying the Company this large sum, the Company has been 
exerting all its influence, and urging the most glaring misrepresen- 
tations, to prevent an extension of the national commerce. It must 
be clear that the trouble of obtaining the great excess which is 
drawn from the tea monopoly must be diminished in proportion as 
the aggregate business from which it can be derived is small. 
The policy of the East India Company has, therefore, always been, 
to reduce their trade to the lowest amount compatible with the exist- 
ing patronage dependent upon it, and with the payment of the divi- 
dends. ‘These objects secured, and then with their views, the lower 
the scale of their business the better. We accordingly find that the 
Company have always avoided enterprise in their trade, and in all 
their popular arguments, and official communications to the Legis- 
lature, have invariably and strongly asserted that no increase of 
business within the limits of their charter could possibly be forced. 
Their own nut-shell traffic they have constantly represented as even 
exceeding the boundaries of infinite space. (Cheers.) To show that 
their export trade was pushed to an excess, it is stated in a report 
from one of their committees to the Court of Directors in 1813, 
that the export of British manufactures is continued by the Com- 
pany, ‘ fer the benefit of the country, and under the certainty that 
no benefit can be derived from the exported article.’ And, again, 
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in a statement laid before a committee of the House of Lords in 
1821, the Company show, that in twenty-six years, they lost by their 
exports to China, 1,668,103/. ; and in other communications made 
about the same period to the Lords’ Committee, they state that they 
‘ have totally failed in all their efforts to introduce British cotton 
manufactures among the Chinese.’ It fortunately happens that 
the experience of the Americans enables us to contradict the decla- 
rations of the Company respecting the impassable extent of their 
trade to China, in the same manner as our experience enables us to 
contradict similar declarations respecting their trade to India; for, 
while the Company's efforts for that purpose have proved abortive, 
those of the Americans have had a happier issue. The Americans 
began to ship goods of this description to China in 1819, and since 
then, have had a constantly profitable and increasing trade in them. 
It is now understood that of such goods, they export annually to 
China the amount of from 200,000/. to 300,000/. The other branches 
of the American trade with Chinahave also been very prosperous. ‘The 
total value of their trade with that country, though of only thirty 
years’ standing, almost equals ours ; and, if the system remains un- 
changed, will, before the expiration of the present charter, un- 
doubtedly surpass ours, which is of 150 years’ standing. And this 
too, although our population is about double that of America, and 
our consumption of tea, the very article which is the subject of the 
trade, is computed to be nine times that of America. (4pplause.) 
The manner in which the Company conduct their trade with China 
is quite as significant of the purpose to which the monopoly is 
applied as any other part of the Company’s affairs. The China 
trade is carried on at Canton by means of a factory, composed of 
twelve supercargos, eight writers, a chief surgeon aud mate, and 
a tea inspector and deputy. The supercargos receive a commission 
of two per cent. on all sales in and out; the amount of which is 
divided among them agreeably to a fixed ratio by which the prin- 
cipal supercargo obtains about eighteen thousand pounds a year : 
the other supercargos receive less than this, according to their 
rank ; but the very lowest of them receives four thousand a year. 
The writers have good salaries, and the surgeon and inspector are 
paid five thousand a year. Besides these salaries, all the factory 
have free residences, and an establishment of domestics, together 
with a public table most sumptuously provided, the whole expense 
of which is defrayed by the Company. So profuse are the Com- 
pany in all the disbursements on account of this trade, that the total 
amount of their expenditure in it is stated to be 325,000/., which, 
as the original cost of their tea averages 1,800,0001., is seventeen 
and a half per cent., exclusive of interest, freight, demurrage, and 
insurance. (Cheers.) Such is the shameful expense of the Com- 
pany, in conducting a trade, amounting to less than two millions, 
in a market exemplary, according to Mr. Milburne’s authority, be- 
yond all others for the facilities it affords. The direct loss to the 
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country from the monopoly is, as I have stated, from two and a 
half to three millions in the price of the tea; and the indirect loss 
is all the advantage the country would derive from a great extension 
of its commerce, and from the possession of a principal share of the 
carrying-trade between China and other countries,—a trade which, 
in consequence of the monopoly, is now almost exclusively enjoyed 
by the Americans, who are much less favourably circumstanced 
than we are for conducting it. And, besides this, China at present 
is scarcely known to us, except as a market for tea; but there are 
no fewer than seventy-two other valuable products, of which Canton 
is the regular mart; and many of these, no doubt, under a free 
trade, would become important articles of European commerce. 
(Applause.) ‘The novelty, as well as the importance and interest 
of the subject, to a public meeting, renders it difficult to determine 
the degree to which any attempt at information might be agreeable. 
In my imperfect endeavour, therefore, to suggest some views of 
the extent to which the rights and interests of the country are 
sacrificed by the East India Company’s monopoly, and of the un- 
worthy and sordid purposes for which the sacrifice is made, I much 
fear that I have trespassed most unbecomingly upon your attention ; 
for this I beg to apologise. (No, no! and cheers.) I will not 
further claim your kindness and indulgence than to remind you, 
that independent of the injustice of a system of exclusion, there are 
other reasons, in the present condition of this country, and in the 
circumstances of the countries with which our commercial relations 
are most important, for desiring the change we seek. Our most 
extensive and valuable commerce is now carried on with the nations 
of Europe and the United States of America. But with them it 
must, sooner or later, arrive at a point from which it will decline. 
In the actual state of those countries, perhaps, even yet, capital 
may be most profitably employed in channels which may not affect 
our trade with them. ‘This, however, in the natural progress of 
civilisation and wealth, cannot continue. In all these nations, a 
period is fast approaching, when manufacturing profit will equal 
the profits of employing capital in other ways ; and whenever that 
period arrives, capital will be freely employed in manufactures, and 
the demand for our manufactures will in consequence diminish. 
Actuated too by a bitter feeling of hostility, and, however mortify- 
ing, we are bound to admit that it is a feeling of just hostility to 
our system of corn laws, (cheers,) those countries are adopting 
regulations for the encouragement of their own manufactures, by 
which the period will be rapidly accelerated when our trade wilk 
inevitably decay. It is the necessary policy of this country, there- 
fore, to extend, by every practicable arrangement, our mercantile . 
connections elsewhere. (Cheers.) Newchannels must, if possible, 
be opened, to supply the place of those which are thus gradually 
closing against us. Not only general policy, but the most press- 
ing mercantile necessity, demands that the vast and almost bound- 
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less regions of the Eastern World shall be thrown open, to their 
full extent, to British enterprise, in order that our languishing indus- 
try may be restored to vigour, and that, triumphing in renewed energy 
over the deadening influence of an oppressive taxation, it may be- 
come again the bounteous source of individual and national prospe- 
rity. (Loud and long-continued cheering.) 


The first resolution was then put from the chair, and adopted 
unanimously, as were all the subsequent resolutions. 


Mr. Brapsuaw, in moving the second resolution, observed, that 
the object of the meeting had been already so fully and ably dilated 
upon by the gentlemen who had preceded him, that he need not 
occupy their time by many observations. By the opponents of a 
free intercourse it was asserted, that the peace of India would be 
endangered by the residence of Englishmen in the interior. He 
knew no class of persons more interested in keeping the peace and 
preserving good order than commercial agents in foreign countries, 
while there was nothing, on the other hand, more calculated to 
promote their interests than the peaceable and good conduct of the 
inhabitants of those countries in which they resided. 


Mr. Tuomas Hoyte briefly seconded the resolution. 


Mr. R. H. Gree moved the third resolution. In an assembly 
like that, composed principally of mercantile men, it would not be 
necessary for him to say much on the utility of commerce. For a 
nation to be enabled to exchange her commodities with other nations, 
was a great advantage ; and the more extensively and more cheaply 
goods could be distributed, so much the greater was the advantage 
to both parties. It was necessary, however, to the progress of 
commerce that it should be freé and unshackled ; and no trade 
proved this more clearly than the state of the East India trade. 
That trade afforded a comparison betwixt what a free trade and 
a monopoly could do. It appeared that while the free trade ex- 
ported, within a year, forty-two millions of yards of cotton goods, 
the monopolists only exported 680,000 yards, or about one-eightieth 
part of the other. And while the Company had only exported 
412 lbs. of twist, the private traders had exported three or four 
millions of pounds. If the restrictions were removed at the expira- 
tion of the Charter, they might look for a great extension of the 
exports of British manufactures, and of the imports of East India 
produce. It was only by a great increase in our commerce that 
we could bear the heavy pressure of the public burthens, or look 
for any remission of taxes; and he trusted that this would procure 
for the country the support of Government, in removing the ob- 
stacles to free trade which the existence of the East India Company's 
monopoly preserved. He therefore hoped, that the opposition to 
the measure would not be so great as many persons anticipated. 
One great body, the landed proprietors, those great aristocratic 
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monopolists who rule alike the Government and the people, were 
directly interested in the success of this question. They also had 
loaded the country with the consequences of a most iniquitous 
monopoly—the monopoly of corn. (Loud cheers.) They had closed 
the foreign markets one after the other against our manufactures, 
by the exclusion of foreign corn ; and they were bound in justice to 
the country to find other markets for those which their iniquitous 
acts had thus shut. It was not only their duty, but their interest ; 
for the country, if that monopoly were continued, would throw off 
the intolerable burden. He trusted, by a strong and united effort, 
that an opening of new channels to our commerce might be ob- 
tained ; and he was confident it would be highly beneficial to the 
country at large. 

Mr. Joseru Smiru, in seconding the motion, said that he should 
haye taken no part in the proceedings of that day, had he not been 
strongly impressed with a sense of their necessity and importance. 
He thought that it was the duty of every man to seek the welfare 
of his country, and, however humble, to raise his voice against the 
most injurious monopoly with which the country ever had to 
struggle, or which had disgraced the records of history. (Hear.) 
The subject which called them together was not of local or tem- 
porary interest, the squabble of a party, or a political question ; or 
his voice had not been heard. It was one purely commercial—one 
in which every honest man of every party, however differing on 
other subjects, might honourably unite, without any compromise of 
principle. It was a subject in which every class of the community 
were more or less concerned, and in its prospective influence affected 
the very babe in its cradle, and generations yet unborn, (Loud cheers.) 
It was evident that both in this country and in Ireland vast numbers 
of the community were altogether unemployed, or only partially so. 
They were, therefore, rather considered as a burden than a benefit 
to society ; and,as our population was increasing one million every 35 
years, this burden would increase also. It was painful to contem- 
plate the consequences of an unemployed teeming population ; 
pauperism and misery must ensue to a dreadful, he feared to an 
overwhelming, extent; and he could be no friend to his species, 
nor have the he«rt of a man, who shows any obstacle in the way 
of counteracting such fearful evils. (Hear.) One of the noblest 
modes of charity was to give employment to the people. We never 
so effectually assist another, as when we enable him to help him- 
self. (Cheers.) By giving employment, we render innoxious the 
dastardly spirit of dependence on the exertions of others—we check 
pauperism and crime—we raise the national character—we add 
both to our physical and moral strength—we open the avenues of 
supply through which ten thousand comforts flow—we secure the 
blessing of him that was ready to perish, and enable the widow’s 
heart to sing for joy. (Loud cheers.) A free tradeto India and 
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China he considered as furnishing ample means of employing our 
abundant population ; he was, therefore, happy that this meeting 
had been called, and hoped it would terminate in a unanimous re- 
solution to petition Parliament not to renew the East India Com- 
pany’s charter. He had been so ably anticipated by the gentlemen 
who had preceded him in many remarks he meant to have offered, 
that he should, therefore, chiefly confine his observations to the 
article he was best acquainted with, so important in this part of 
the country, that of Cotton. This, we all know, was one of the 
most important articles of commerce ; next to agriculture, it per- 
haps, in the various stages of its manufacture, required more 
capital, employed more hands, and was more universally necessary 
than any other. We imported cotton in this kingdom to the 
amount of rather more than five millions sterling ; and we exported 
of manufactures and twist at least eighteen millions, besides twelve 
millions consumed at home. Here, then, a difference of 25 millions 
was effected by the labours of the people; and how vast must be the 
aggregate of comfort thus afforded! If we can, therefore, profitably 
increase the means of employment, we add to our national wealth, 
and enlarge the sphere of human enjoyment ; and in the East Indies, 
China, and various parts of Asia, such means of employment were, 
he believed, to be found. Mankind were bound together by their 
wants as well as their sympathies. One country possessed that 
which another needed ; hence arose mutual intercourse, exchange, 
and advantage. ‘Thus with India and this country : India covers a 
surface of 600,000 square miles, with 100 millions of inhabitants, 
and possessing great varieties of soil and climate, producing cotton, 
silk, rice, sugar, indigo, tobacco, and various other important ar- 
ticles, and all capable of vast improvement and increase. Now 
Great Britain, with a population of 22 or 23 millions, is in want of 
all these articles, and could teach India how to improve them ; she 
could, besides, clothe her population cheaper and better than any 
other country, or than they can clothe themselves. Why, then, 
should not these two countries possess the fullest and freest oppor- 
tunities of trading with each other? Are they not subjects of the 
same crown? Would not both countries be thus enriched and be- 
nefited ? Would not commerce and civilisation go hand in hand ? 
Would not these introduce other higher and sublimer blessings ? 
and should we not, in some degree, be paying off the long arrear 
of justice and kindness which we owe to that much-abused people ! 
(Cheers.) It is singular, but most true, that almost all the pro- 
ductions of India cultivated by Natives, are inferior to those of 
other countries ; but, with the aid of British capital and superinten- 
dence, they might rank among the best. This applies to her cot- 
ton, which is the coarsest and worst we receive. But the cotton 
plant, like the silk worm and mulberry tree, is indigenous, and 
India possesses vast tracts of country where the climate, situation, 
and soil are admirably adapted to the cultivation of cotton. With 
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due attention to these—to the selection of the seed, the preparation 
of the ground, and the introduction of machinery used in America 
for cleansing cotton, India might soon produce as good and fine 
cottons, and as abundant in quantity, as any part of the world. He 
was certain of this, because he had occasionally seen samples of ex- 
cellent cotton grown there, and very lately in Liverpool some very 
fine and good grown near Calcutta. This was a most important 
consideration, especially when we reflected, that three-fourths of the 
cotton we now used came from America, and that we were almost 
exclusively dependent on it for our finest cotton,—dependent on 
a power equal to ourselves in intelligence and enterprise ; who was 
now, and he thought was destined still more to be, a most formid- 
able rival ; a power who interposes every restraint she can on our 
commerce, and with whom, having once been at war, we may be 
soagain. What would our situation be, were we ever dependent on 
her as we are now? and who can estimate the injury and distress 
that would attend our first spinners and manufacturers? America 
appears aware of this, or, he thought, she would not have assumed 
the tone and pursued the measures she had done. But whether his 
conjectures were correct or not, as a mercantile country we ought, 
at least, to have two strings to our bow, and, as a great nation, to 
be prepared for all contingencies ; and he thought this would be a 
mode of investing capital and employing the people of England quite 
as profitable as in foreign loans, or those wild speculations in which 
we have lost millions. The cultivation of cotton he felt to bea 
most important subject, and it might be improved as much as 
Indian indigo, which, under Native cultivation, was too bad for 
European markets ; but under private management, was now ac- 
knowledged to be the best in the world, and supplied four-fifths of 
the whole consumption of Europe, Asia, and America. But the 
East India Company disliked the introduction of British capital and 
superintendence. ‘Too ignorant to instruct, and too proud to learn, 
it seemed as though they dreaded all improvement for which Pro- 
vidence bestowed the means ; and advantages that almost courted 
their employment, they seemed determined to reject. As to manu- 
factures, our Government were told by the Company, and it was 
confirmed by highly reputable characters, that ‘ Every effort had 
been used by then to introduce British manufactures into the inte- 
rior ; that the common people were too proud to buy them, and the 
rich too prejudiced to wear them ; that it had proved a most losing 
attempt—that their customs, castes, and superstitions, presented an 
insurmountable obstruction to all further commerce.’ ‘Thus were 
these Hindoos perfect anomalies in nature; for while all things 
around them changed, they were ever the same, and therefore from 
pure philanthropy and kindness, they refused a greater freedom in 
trade—unable, from their excessive sensibilities, to bear the idea of 
being accessary to the injury of others. The concessions at length 
wrung from them were not obtained without the greatest reluctance, 
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and their bargaining was devoid of generous policy or magnani- 
mous feeling, but discovered only an inordinate ambition that 
grasped at every thing, and an avarice that would part with no- 
thing. But how have all their assertions been contradicted by 
facts? They had heard by preceding gentlemen such details as 
superseded all comment, and rendered their refutation unnecessary. 
Notwithstanding all the obstacles and vexatious restrictions placed 
in the way, the private trade exceeded all expectation ; and, if it did 
so, thus manacled, what would it have been if really free? (Cheers.) 
If every merchant had been permitted to find his own customer, 
make his own bargain, purchase his return cargo of whom and 
what he chose, if he had been permitted to go into the interior to 
study the wants, the tastes, and the character of the inhabitants, 
and by every fair and honourable means have prosecuted his plans,— 
would not the trade have been increased much more than it has 
been? As to China, we are forbidden all intercourse with her 
200 millions. We therefore know little of her country, her wants, 
her productions. China remains, in a great degree, a terra incog- 
nita to us, and the policy of the East India Company is that it 
should remain so. Else, why are foreigners permitted to enjoy pri- 
vileges from which we are debarred? Is it not monstrous that a 
foreigner can come to England and load his ships and sail with his 
cargo direct to China? That while foreigners may do the same from 
India to China, and take the produce of China and sail direct to 
France and other countries, you are forbidden to do the like by the 
East India Company? Is this even-handed justice? Is this, or 
ought this, any longer to be borne?) The Company said that the 
Chinese would not take our manufactures, and said this at the very 
moment she was purchasing them from the Americans, who have 
been for many years constantly selling them to the Chinese, and 
found them among the most profitable sources of commerce. The 
fact is, the Chinese will and do take our manufactures, and even 
go to Manilla and Singapore to fetch them themselves ; and cer- 
tainly they would take more even to an incalculable extent, if we 
had the same freedom given to us as others enjoy. Little, how- 
ever, as we are acquainted with the Chinese, we know her merchants 
are as intelligent, active, and keen as those of other nations, and 
that none know their own interests better. Now, we take from 
them more tea than all the world besides, Great Britain taking 
thirty millions of pounds annually, and all the continent of Europe 
but four millions ; and the quantity of tea, if it was as cheap here as 
on the Continent, would be doubled. Wecan also furnish them directly 
with those manufactures they purchase circuitously and at second 
hand, cheaper than any other country, and is it conceivable, that, thus 
circumstanced, they should prefer the poorest customer, and give the 
highest prices, when they might sell to us in the greater quantity, 
and purchase from us on better and cheaper terms? ‘The idea was 
too preposterous to need refutation. It is probable, then, that, had 
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we the enjoyment of unrestrained trade to India and China, our 
commerce would be radically but inconceivably increased, that 
labour would be abundant, that the comforts and the wealth of our 
country would be increased, and that there would be no complaining 
in our streets. All we want is free unfettered trade ; we want not 
to interfere with the internal economy of their administration of 
India—with her politics, or her revenues. The regulation of these 
we leave to other and more suitable quarters. Let the East India 
Company carry on their trade as they choose ; we wish not to dis- 
turb them ; but let us also enjoy the same privileges as they do in 
every other part of the world. We wish to go as merchants, not as 
politicians ; and in the peaceful but honourable pursuits of com- 
merce, we fear not but the results will be satisfactory. We cannot 
but anticipate the good which would arise to India. Her own pro- 
ductions would be improved and increased, and the productions of 
other climates introduced and successfully cultivated ; her popula- 
tion would advance in civilisation and wealth—industry and skill— 
in knowledge and happiness. With increasing means and im- 
proved tastes, there would be a greater demand for the productions 
and manufactures of Europe and other countries. Her supersti- 
tions and idolatry would at length yield to the light of truth, and 
her barbarism give way to the mild influence of Christianity. 
(Loud cheers.) This influence might at length extend to other and 
remoter regions ; China might feel its mighty impulse ; the whole 
East become again the scene of religion and virtue. He said he 
could not dismiss those bright visions from his mind; he prayed 
they might be verified ; and concluded by hoping the time, yea, the 
set time, to favour Britain and India, was come. 

Mr. Jonn Powe tt, on moving the fourth resolution, observed, 
that when exclusive privileges were granted, they should be for the 
benefit of the country at large. Had this been the case with the 
East India Company's privileges? No. If any advantage had 
been derived from their monopoly, it had accrued to themselves, 
and to themselves alone. ‘The removal of those exclusive privi- 
leges depended now on the representation of the country to the 
Legislature. It had been stated that we paid annually two millions 
and a half or three millions more for our tea than we should do if 
the trade were free. Had this tax benefited the revenue? No. 
But if the price of tea were lowered, the revenue would be benefited, 
as the consumption would be proportionably greater; and this de- 
sirable reduction in price could be effected, and effected only, by a 
free trade to China. 

Mr. N. Puixuirs briefly seconded the resolution. 

Mr. Grorce Jones, in moving the fifth resolution, observed, 
that to secure the objects of the present meeting, it was necessary 
to secure the permanent, safe, and free residence of commercial 
agents, a class of persons who were not at present allowed to reside 
in the country. 
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Mr. James Fernvey seconded the resolution. 


Mr. Samvet Fiercuer moved the sixth resolution. After what 
had been said, it was unnecessary for him to add any thing in proof 
of the impolicy, injustice, and absurdity of the East India mono- 
poly. But he might just glance at one or two of the arguments 
used by the agents of the Company in support of that monopoly. 
First, it was argued, that the Company had made the trade to India 
at au amazing expense and trouble to themselves, and that they 
ought to be protected in it; secondly, that they had greatly en- 
riched the nation ; thirdly, that since the trade had come into their 
hands, it had been greatly improved, and that its present state was 
as nearly as possible one of perfection; fourthly, that they sell 
goods cheaper than private dealers would do; and, fifthly, that if 
the trade were thrown open to our merchants, they would ruin 
themselves with competition. If these were good arguments, then 
we should pass a vote of thanks to the East India Company for 
having taken the trouble, for two centuries, to bless this country 
with a monopoly. but these arguments were urged by the autho- 
rised agents and servants of the Company in the most plausible 
manner. They were introduced into histories of the Company, and 
in the annals of their proceedings. ‘The Company are rich, and 
can afford to procure the support of men of talent; yet these are 
the strongest arguments they can urge. They observe, with some 
appearance of truth, that the Company have a real property in their 
chartered rights, which are perpetual and in succession ; and, though 
it depends on Parliament to renew their privileges, they ask whether 
these privileges, which they have enjoyed for centuries, are to be 
given up to exploded systems of trade. Will they declare that they 
have as absolute a right to this monopoly as we have to our money 
or estates? No; but they make use of these ambiguous terms to 
deceive weak minds. Then they say that any change would be 
hazardous. Since the French revolution, anarchy and confusion 
have been anticipated from every projected change. When any 
change is talked of, the ancient institutions are trembled for. By 
this means, the country members, particularly of the House of 
Commons, are intimidated, and induced to support the monopoly. 
As to the settlement of British subjects in India, the Company 
seem determined to oppose it. ‘They don’t like the word ‘ colo- 
nisation,’ and they dread the most awful results following, if Eng- 
lishmen go out to India. But there is no real cause for this alarm ; 
for how could we better benefit India than by introducing into it 
persons who, by the integrity of their character, and by their man- 
ners, would raise the character of our countrymen in the eyes of 
the Hindoos, and secure the country in our hands. We are told 
that the intrusion of Englishmen into the country would raise a 
rebellion, and that our countrymen would all be put to death. We 
are also told that the Hindoos are so timid, that at the appearance 
of an Englishman they would all be frightened to death. Mr. Grant 
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has talked of the Ganges changing its course, whilst the habits and 
customs of the Natives are unchanged. But it seemed to him 
(Mr. Fletcher) that the habits of the Company were almost as un- 
changeable as those of the Hindoos themselves, (laughter,) since 
they had sent the same articles into the: market, without variation, 
for fourteen years. ‘They had opposed the introduction of Chris- 
tianity into India. ‘They had had India in their possession for two 
hundred years, and they had done nothing to promote the Gospel 
there. With the exception of placing a few chaplains at their fac- 
tories, the Company had done literally nothing for the sacred cause; 
and the Baptist missionaries who had translated the Bible into 
eighty languages of that country, could only find permission to 
reside at Serampore, a Danish settlement. Would Christianity 
introduce wars into India? It was a libel upon the Scriptures to 
say so. Look at the South Sea Islands, what had Christianity 
not done for them? The first missionaries found wars raging 
there ; but now these all had ceased, and these peaceful islands 
afforded a beautiful example of the effects of real Christianity. 
Wherever Christian missionaries had gone, its ameliorating effect 
had been indisputable. In no case had its introduction led to the 
interruption of the public peace. On the contrary, wherever tracts 
had been read, or sermons preached, the people had flocked eagerly 
to hear ; and if the Gospel had free scope, we should hear no more 
-of the burning of widows ; and the change would be effected, not 
by the force of enactments, but by the dawning of the pure light of 
truth. (Cheers.) He hoped the time would come when he should 
see a door opened for the introduction of Christianity into India ; 
for he was convinced that it would rivet that country to this in a 
manner that had never yet been done, and he trusted that the 
country would be unanimous in calling for the abolition of that 
monopoly, which was not only prejudicial to the commercial in- 
terests of this country, but most adverse to the moral and religious 
improvement of the vast population of the East. (Loud cheers.) 


Mr. Jeremian Fixipine, in seconding the resolution, said, that 
he had been once a representative of the town of Manchester on a 
similar occasion ; and, if what was then obtained were a blessing, 
this would be a much greater one. In 1812, when he was Bo- 
roughreeve of this town, he spent three months in London in en- 
deavouring to get the partial opening of the trade, which was then 
obtained. 


Dr. Jouns said—I am not willing to diminish the effect of the 
able speeches delivered by the gentlemen who have preceded me, 
by repeating any part of their arguments: but it appears to me 
that the question has been too much confined to the few millions at 
home, and I should appear to falter in the discharge of a great 
duty, if I did not urge the suppression of the East India Company's 
monopoly, on account of the far greater number of the millions of 
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people who are spread over the vast territories of the East. 
{Cheers.) My belief is, that the innumerable population of India 
should be placed under the immediate protection of the British 
Government ; a Government influenced by public opinion, which 
the East India Company is not, and in a great degree responsible 
to the people. The history of the Government of the East India 
Company affords an instance of an ‘ imperium in imperio’ unknown 
in the annals of every other nation. That India has been mis- 
governed is proved beyond controversy, by the fact that since the 
partiai opening of the trade, under the provisions of the present 
Charter, more good has been attempted, and more effected, both for 
India and England, than during the whole of the period of the 
Company’s Government. (Loud cheers.) Anterior to the year 
1813, the Christian religion was in a sense, and in a very extensive 
sense, proscribed by the East India Company; and even to this very 
day that part of the system is continued which allows of—which 
sanctions murder. Crimes, murders the most horrible, which it is 
in the power of the Government to prevent, are perpetrated. 
(Hear, hear.) That it is in their power to prevent them is estab- 
lished, on the testimony of respectable Natives, who declare that it is 
the duty of the Government, and their disgrace that they do not. I 
am aware that reasons may be urged why the Government does 
not interfere, and I shall not here inquire into them ; but I say, if it 
has not the courage to enforce the command of God ‘ Thou shalt do 
no murder, we may fairly presume that the time is near when the 
hand-writing will be legibly conspicuous on the walls of the great 
house in Leadenhall-street, ‘ Mene, Mene, Tekel, Upharsin.’ 
Mene ; God hath numbered thy kingdom and finished it. Tekel ; 
Thou art weighed in the balance, and art found wanting. Uphar- 
sin; Thy kingdom is divided, and given to the British Govern- 
ment and the British merchant. (Applause.) 


The Rev. J. Bunrinc, A.M., said he was not about to appear in 
that place as the advocate of the East India Company. If he said 
a word in their favour, it would be on the principle of the old adage, 
‘ Give the devil his due.’ (4 laugh.) However obstinate and un- 
principled in every respect had been the opposition of the East India 
Company prior to 1813, to affording facilities for the spread of 
Christianity, he believed that since 1814 they had acted up to the 
spirit of Parliament on that point. (Hear.) As to one society at 
least, he could say from personal knowledge, that they had altered 
their policy. He hoped that in the approaching discussions respect- 
ing their Charter, they would be equally accessible to argument on 
the subject of commerce, as they had been on that of religion. He 
thought it right to say this much in qualification of his friend Mr. 
Fletcher's rather sweeping statement. But increased facilities for 
commerce would afford increased facilities, to an almost infinite 
degree, for the propagation of religion ; and he was glad to find, 
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that, though the meeting had assembled on commercial subjects, 
they had yet introduced a clause in favour of religion. 


Mr. Fietcuer explained that his observations were intended to 
apply to the conduct of the Company anterior to 1813. 


Mr. J. E. Taytor, in moving the seventh Resolution, said, that 
the state of his health rendered it impossible for him to offer any 
observations, as he could not make himself heard. 


The whole of the Resolutions having been unanimously adopted, 
petitions to Parliament, founded upon them, were submitted for the 
signatures of the gentlemen present. The meeting then separated, 
having lasted from half-past eleven till half-past two o'clock. 





Resouvurions or THE MEETING. 


At a numerous and most respectable Meeting of Merchants, 
Manufacturers, and other Persons interested in the Trade and 
Commerce of Manchester, summoned by the Boroughreeve and 
Constables, on the requisition of the Directors of the Chamber of 
Commerce and Manufactures, and Others, and held at the Town 
Hall, Manchester, on Monday the 27th April, 1829, at eleven 
o'clock in the forenoon : 

Rozert Ocpen, Esq., Constable, in the Chair : 

The Requisition calling the Meeting having been read, it was 
moved by Mr. G. W. Wood, President of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, seconded by Mr. W. Garnett, Vice-President of the 
Chamber, and resolved unanimously,— 

*1.—That results highly beneficial to the manufactures and 
commerce of the kingdom have arisen out of the partial opening, to 
individual skill and enterprise, of the trade with the countries of the 
East, which took place in 1814, on the last renewal of the East 
India Company’s Charter.’ 

Moved by Mr. Bradshaw, seconded by Mr. Hoyle, and 
resolved unanimously,— 

* £2.—That similar good effects may be confidently anticipated 

from extending the principle then acted upon to the interior of 

India and to China, which still remain subject to the interdict of 

the Company's monopoly.’ 

Moved by Mr. R. H. Greg, seconded by Mr. J. Smith, and 
resolved unanimously, — 

‘3.—That one of the main blessings which the freedom of com- 
merce confers on mankind, is the distribution of the products of 
the soil, and of human industry, among the various nations of the 
earth, on cheaper terms, and in greatly augmented quantities ; 
that, tried by this test, the experiment of 1814 has proved emi- 
nently successful, and sanctions and prescribes to us the removal 
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of those remaining restrictions which were then suffered to con- 
tinue.’ 


Moved by Mr. Powell, seconded by Mr. N. Philips, and 
resolved unanimously,— 


‘4.—That exclusive privileges depend for their vindication on 
the supposition of their being beneficial to the community at large, 
and are manifestly impolitic and unjust when they are otherwise ; 
that the monopoly of the trade in tea, now possessed by the Com- 
pany, is productive of great and obvious injury to the public, and is 
not attended with any equivalent advantage to the revenue.’ 


Moved by Mr. Fletcher, seconded by Mr. J. Fielding, and 
resolved unanimously, — 


*5.—That the happiest consequences might be expected to arise 
from giving encouragement to the settlement of British-born sub- 
jects throughout our Indian possessions ; the accumulation and the 
useful employment of capital would be thereby promoted ; the arts, 
the civilisation, and the literature of Europe would spread ; and the 
great blessings of Christianity be peaceably diffused, through regions 
where its name is yet unknown.’ 


Moved by Mr. G. Jones, seconded by Mr. J. Fernley, and 
resolved unanimously,— 


‘ 6.—That the power enjoyed by the Company, of summary and 
arbitrary banishment, without legal process, from the territories 
under their control, is in violation of the rights of Englishmen, in- 
jurious to the interests of India and of Great Britain, unjustifiable 
on any plea of state necessity, and ought to be no longer suffered to 
exist.’ 


Moved by Mr. J. E. Taylor, seconded by Mr. Jones, and 
resolved unanimously,— 


‘ 7.—That for the reasons contained in the foregoing resolutions, 
petitions be presented to both Houses of Parliament, praying that, 
at the earliest practicable period, the trade to the interior of India 
and China may be thrown open; the monopoly in tea cease; the 
right to proceed to, and settle in, India be materially enlarged ; 
and the power of banishment, without trial and conviction for some 
known offence, be put an end to; and further, that inquiry may be 
instituted into the present condition of the countries now subject to 
the British Crown, within the limits of the East India Company’s 
Charter, in order that such measures may be adopted as shall most 
speedily develop the Native resources of those regions, and most 
effectually promote the permanent welfare of their inhabitants,’ 

Moved by Mr. Tootal, seconded by Mr. Shuttleworth, and 
resolved unanimously, — 

‘ 8.—That the following gentlemen, jointly with the Directors of 
the Chamber of Commerce, be appointed a Committee, with power 
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to add to their numbers ; and be requested and authorised to use their 
most active exertions to promote the object of this meeting, by 
deputation to London, by correspondence with other commercial 
towns, and in such other ways as they may judge expedient,— 
namely, 
Mr. Thomas Ashton, Mr. John Hargreaves, 
Mr. John Bentley, Mr. H. Newbery, 
Mr. John Barton, Mr. James Oughton, 
Mr. B. Braidley, Mr. Shakspeare Philips, 
Mr. J. Douglas, Mr. Mark Philips, 
Mr. H. Holdsworth, Mr. John Powell, 
Mr. Thomas Heywood, Mr. Richard Smith.’ 
Moved by Mr. G. W. Wood, seconded by Mr. Fletcher, and 
resolved unanimously,— 
‘9.—That the proceedings of this Meeting be advertised under 
the direction of the Committee.’ 





Roserr Oapen, Chairman. 


Mr. Ogden having left the Chair, Mr. Bentley was requested to 
take it, when it was resolved unanimously, on the motion of Mr. G. 
W. Wood, seconded by Mr. W. Garnett,— 

‘ 10.—That the thanks of this Meeting be given to the fei 
reeve and Constables, for their kindness in calling the Meeting ; 


and to Mr. Ogden, for his attention to the business of the day.’ 
J. Bentey. 





Sona. 
Written under an Engraving of Cupid with the Thyrsus of Bacchus. 
BY EDWARD QUILLINAN, ESQ. 


Wno with me will wander ? straying 
Through the purple vines I go; 
Laughing with the nymphs, and playing 
Where the richest clusters grow : 
Who will wander with me? 


Round my staff the tendrils wreathing, 
Thus the autumnal prize I bear ; 
All its musky ripeness breathing 
Sweets to load the wings of air: 
Who will wander with me ? 


Who with me will wander, joying ? 
Welcome to the fair and gay ; 
Never cloy’d, and never cloying ; 
Here and there, and then away ? 
Who will wander with me ? 





Pusiic Meerine ar Giascow on tue Traps To INDIA AND 
CHINA. 


On Tuesday, May 5, a numerous and highly respectable Meeting 
of merchants, bankers, manufacturers, and other inhabitants of 
Glasgow, was held in the Town Hall, for the purpose of petitioning 
Parliament against any renewal of the East India Company’s com- 
mercial monopoly of the trade to India and China. 


On the motion of Mr. Kirkman Finuay, Baillie Gray, in the 
absence of the Lord Provost, was called to the Chair. The Chair- 
man, after reading the requisition, stated that this was a question of 
the utmost possible importance, and he had no doubt it would be 
discussed with the liberal and enlightened feeling characteristic of 
the merchants and manufacturers of Glasgow. 


Mr. K. Finuay then rose. He stated that, having lately had an 
opportunity of addressing them, it would be unpardonable io him 
to take up much of the attention of the meeting in what he had to 
say. He then read the first resolution; after which, he gave a 
history of the former struggles to get this trade opened up. Up 
to 1813 this trade had been completely shut, when a formidable 
push caused a partial opening to be made. ‘The gentlemen con- 
nected with the East Iudia Company at that time predicted that any 
extension of the trade was entirely hopeless. In 1793, three thou- 
sand tons of shipping were placed at the disposal of British mer- 
chants ; but they were so shackled with the restrictions of the 
Company, that nothing effectual or productive was derived from 
this measure. In a report in 1813 of the Directors, it was made a 
subject of congratulation that not one new article, for twenty-one 
years previous to 1813, had been exported to India. The first 
year, however, after the trade had been partially opened up, the 
exports amounted to 870,000/. ; and in 1823 they had increased to 
5,000,0001. ‘Thus they had the result of experience to show what 
free trade was capable of accomplishing ; and, instead of no new 
articles being exported, they were all new ;—in fact, India was found 
to be in want of every thing we produced. It was stated by some 
individuals, that, although the trade was opened up, there would not 
be much exportation to the East; and he, when he had advocated 
the opening up of the trade in Parliament, had no idea that there 
would have been such an increase. All he said was, let the trade 
be free, and it will be seen what will be effected. He did not pre- 
tend, as a prophet, to predict what had occurred, though he cer- 
tainly had anticipated that the demand for our produce would greatly 
increase. Mr. Finlay then referred to the famous letter of Mr. Grant 
to the Chairman of the India Board, in which it was stated, that, 
though there might be an import trade from India, there never could 
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be an export one. All that was then and now asked, was liberty to 
trade to the East Indies and China without restriction. It might 
be said the East India Company were acting upon selfish grounds ; 
but the same might be said of them. He himself appeared on sel- 
fish grounds ; but it was also for the general advantage of the 
country. ‘Their whole exertions were to be devoted to get the ob- 
stacles to a free trade to India removed. They did not wish to in- 
terfere with the internal government of the country, though, there 
was no doubt, great improvements in the condition of the people 
would follow. When Elizabeth granted the Charter in 1600, it was 
considered that it would be advantageous to trade; but in 1698, 
when King William renewed the Charter, they left the character 
of merchants, and had since become the greatest sovereigns that 
had ever existed in the East. All writers considered that the cha- 
racters of sovereign and merchant should not be blended, for they 
were incompatible with the prosperity of a country. The first duty 
of a sovereign was to promote the prosperity of his people ; 
(cheers ;) and since the Company had assumed the prerogative of 
sovereigns, they ought to be prohibited from trading to their own 
territories. If they were to continue to govern these territories, 
they ought not to monopolize their trade. If it were in China, he 
had no objection that they should become our rivals ; but in their 
own territories they ought to let trading alone. In 1813, Parliament 
had ordered accounts to be annually laid on the table, to show 
whether the Company were gaining or losing by the trade ; but, 
from the manner in which they had blended their territorial and 
trading accounts, he held it to be beyond the ingenuity of man ta 
tell whether they were gaining or losing. It was well known that 
the commerce of the Company had proved injurious to them. He 
did not wish to meddle with their Government ; all that was wanted 
was the removal of the impediments to carrying on a free trade 
with India and China. He then refuted the assertion that free trade 
could not be carried on to China, without the assistance of the Com- 
pany, from the quarrelling that would ensue ; and showed that the 
Americans, who carried on a free trade, had had only one quarrel. 
The Government, it was said, would refuse to open up the trade, 
for the sake of the revenue ; but the Government had no right, for 
the sake of the revenue, to do an injustice to the country. He had 
no doubt the Chancellor of the Exchequer would have ingenuity 
enough to extract money from the pockets of the people, if it was 
there, (a /augh,) in the shape of duty on tea or otherwise ; let Go- 
vernment only make the trade to China free, and there was no fear 
that they would be able to extract revenue enough from it, even 
though the price was much lowered. The present consumption of 
tea was 30,000,000 Ibs. yearly; and if the price was diminished 
one-half, he had no doubt it would increase to 60,000,000 lbs. The 
same amount of revenue would thus be raised, and additional com- 
fort be diffused among the inhabitants of the country; besides, an 
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additional duty would be derived from the extra consumption of 
sugar. He concluded by moving the first resolution. 


Mr. Paton seconded the resolution. The honour of doing this, 
he presumed, had been conferred upon him in consequence of his 
having resided several years in the Malay Archipelago, from the 
experience derived during which, he should take the liberty to make 
a few observations. At Singapore, where he last resided, the bene- 
fits of a perfect freedom in commerce had been triumphantly estab- 
lished. In 1819 this island was a barren and neglected spot, re- 
sorted to by a few fishermen or pirates. A settlement was then 
formed upon it by the British ; it was declared a free port, and all 
ships were invited to trade to it without let or hindrance. There 
was neither customhouse nor auy other troublesome offices to go 
through in transacting business. Under this system of perfect 
freedom, in less than six years this small barren island contained a 
population of 14,000 souls, and enjoyed a trade amounting to nearly 
seven millions of dollars of imports, and a like amount of exports, 
of which upwards of one million of dollars was to Great Britain. 
Colonization was also permitted then, and indeed encouraged ; and 
Europeans, Chinese, Malays, and natives of various parts of India, 
received grants of Jands. ‘Though these settlers might occasionally, 
as in every other part of the world, have disputes amongst them- 
selves, they certainly would as soon have thought of burning their 
own houses about their ears, as of doing any thing to endanger the 
stability of the Government. Nothing can show more clearly than 
this, the advantage of removing all disabilities from the trade and 
intercourse of mankind, particularly such as live under the same 
Government. Indeed, such has been the spirit and intelligence 
displayed on this little theatre, that he had brought home with him 
full-grown nutmegs, plucked from the trees of the Botanical Gar- 
den at Singapore. Pepper, sago, and gambier have also been pro- 
duced there in considerable quantities ; but from the poorness of 
the soil, he did not consider the Island likely to be distinguished in 
agricultural productions. But, though rice has not been produced 
there, yet, from the absence of all restrictive laws, there has never 
been any want of the staple article of food on the settlement. 


So agreeable, indeed, to reason and common sense, is freedom in 
trade, that even in the Kingdom of Siam, with which place Singa- 
pore is intimately connected in a commercial way, the principle has 
lately been acted upon by the new king, who has granted to his sub- 
jects freedom of trade in every thing except warlike stores and opium. 
In Java, where he resided many years, he also witnessed a great 
increase of trade under a system of freedom. In 1815, when he 
first visited the Island, the importation of British cotton goods did 
not exceed from 200 to 300 cases for that year, but in 1823 the 
importations exceeded 6000 cases ; and in the following year the 
aggregate value of importations into the Island, amounted to sixteen 
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millions of guilders, and the exports to upwards of eighteen mil- 
lions, or a million and a half sterling. Since then, from heavier, 
duties being imposed on British manufactures, the import of these 
has decreased. ‘The Dutch permit not only colonization in Java to 
their own subjects, but also to foreigners; and some of our own 
countrymen cultivate lands of their own there as coffee, sugar, and 
rice planters. The good effects of this have been seen in the in- 
creased production of coffee, which, in the course of ten years, was 
nearly doubled, the produce of the year 1827 having amounted to 
about 18,000 tons. In this Island, so small in comparison to 
the continent of British India, the ports are not only open to 
Dutch, but to all foreign vessels, and no less than eleven amongst 
the other islands subject to the authority of the Dutch, while by far 
the greater number of Dutch colonial vessels are commanded by 
Englishmen. In 1824, the King of the Netherlands issued a decree 
for the establishment of a Joint Stock Commercial Company for 
trading to India, China, &c. ; and in this decree the king declares 
‘ there shall not be allowed to this Company any exclusive privilege 
whatever, —thus, though himself at the head of the Company, and 
guaranteeing to the subscribers four and a half per-cent. annual in- 
terest, nobly conceding to his subjects in general, what we are now 
about to ask, and he trusted, ask successfully, from our own Go- 
vernment. (Applause.) 
The motion was then put, and carried unanimously. 


Mr. Dateéuisu, in proposing the second resolution, said that, after 
what had fallen from Mr. Finlay, little remained for him to say. 
He stated that in 1798, the opposition to the charter was of a na- 
ture different from the present, and had rather the appearance of 
monopoly ; for the petitioners then wished the exclusion of India 
muslins from this country. The Glasgow manufacturers wished 
that no plain muslins should be allowed to be imported under a duty 
of 10s. a yard, and no figured or fancied muslins under 20s. Next 
it was wished that no manufacturing utensils should be exported to’ 
India, in case the trade there should be ruined ; and he recollected 
the satisfaction that was manifested in this city when the supposed 
relief was conceded, the trade in the country at that time being in a 
very languid state. No benefit, however, accrued ; for the breaking 
out of the French Revolution paralysed the efforts of the merchants, 
and the Charter was renewed. In 1812, when the renewal of the 
Charter came again under consideration, he recollected that meet- 
ings had been held for the purpose of petitioning against its renewal, 
in which his friend Mr. Finlay, another gentleman not present, and 
others, took an active share, for which they were entitled to the last- 
ing gratitude of their fellow-citizens. From 1814 to 1828, there 
had been a great increase in the trade to the East. Previous to 1808, 
East India calicos were received from London to print, and few 
were sent to the India market till 1814. For the last three years, 
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there had been sent from Liverpool to Calcutta alone—1826, 4,113. 
packages of plain calicos ; 1827, 8,131 ditto; 1828, 15,282—each 
package containing from 60 to 80 pieces. He, however, did not 
deny that in 1828 more had been exported than was prudent; but 
it was an astonishing increase. In 1793, when opposition was 
made to the Charter, the manufacturing population was labouring 
under great distress; in 1812, when opposition was again made, 
our manufactures were excluded from the Continent ; and now, in 
1829, we were again involved in great depression. Under these 
circumstances, the country ought to be called upon to make every 
exertion to bring about an opening in the only market that was 
likely to prove beneficial to our languishing manufactures. They 
had every thing to hope from the present liberal principles on which 
Government were acting, if their opposition was guided with pru- 
dence and discretion. He concluded with proposing the adoption 
of the resolution. 


Mr. Joun Waricur, jun., in seconding the resolution, remarked, 
that from observations made by the previous speakers, and so far as 
he understood the subject, it seemed to be obvious that if ever the 
moral, the physical, or the commercial capabilities of the East 
Indies were to be developed, it would not be by the present myste- 
rious and cumbersome monopoly, but by the intrepidity and judg- 
ment of individual enterprise, and by the Natives of India being 
brought into unrestrained collision with those of our native country. 
One circumstance, which had occurred several years ago, corrobo- 
rative of this, he would use the freedom of stating. We all knew 
the importance of cotton wool, as the raw material of the most ex- 
tensive branch of the manufactures in our country; but at no pe- 
riod was this so visible as during the continuance of the American 
embargo, a period when not only did the price of the article rise to 
a most prohibiting height, but when, from the complete scarcity, 


there was the prospect of a cessation of the spinning almost en-- 


tirely. At that time a very particular acquaintance of his, and a 
gentleman completely conversant with the various qualities of cotton, 
was requested by the Directors of the East India Company to call 
at the India House and inspect some boxes of cotton samples, 
which had long remained unheeded in that mansion. He accord- 
ingly went, and was occupied for two days in the examination, and 
amongst these samples he discovered every kind of the raw mate- 
rial that was requisite for the multifarious process of spinning, 
from the worst he had ever seen, to some equal, if not superior to, 
the best Sea Island. He wrote his sentiments on the subject, and left 
them with the Company. One would have thought, that, from this 
incipient effort on the part of the Company, some resuscitation was 
to be looked for, but it was not so ;—svon after the embargo 
was removed, the prices of the raw material declined, and the sopo- 
rific indifference of the Directors of the East India Company re- 
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turned, and continues to the present time. He, however, hoped 
that the period was now come when matters of this nature, and all 
the capabilities of the Eastern World, would pass into other hands, 
and that our Government would see meet to unfold the map of the 
world to the British merchant, and say, There it is, you may wander 
over it as free as the wind on your muunutains—(great applause) — 
unrestrained by any despotic power, and released from the shackles 
of this favoured monopoly. The active and successful operations 
of the Americans, and other nations, called for this—the distresses 
of our merchants and manufacturers called for this—the unheard of 
privations of our artisans called loudly for this—the just rights of 
every British subject called for this; and he hoped all their calls 
would not be in vain. 

Mr. J. A. ANDERSON, in proposing the adoption of the next re- 
solution, said it would require no laboured proof to show that the pre- 
dictions, in 1812, by the Company, of ruin to the country if the trade 
were opened, and that a few pounds’ worth of knives and scissors 
would be the extent of our exports, were fallacious. The speaker 
then proceeded to read extracts from a letter, in 1812, from the 
Chairman of the East India Company to the Earl of Buckingham, 
stating that the slightest opening of the trade would be detrimental 
to the revenue, and injurious to the whole kingdom. The Deputy 
Chairman talked of their exertions as air-blown bubbles that would 
soon die away. In their resolutions against the opening up of the 
trade, they stated that the ships of Liverpool and Bristol, though 
adapted to carry sugar, were unable to bring home silks or indigo, 
or double the Cape of Good Hope. So much for the predictions of 
the Company and their servants. Gentlemen did not come here 
to have it proved that our ships have doubled the Cape of Good 
Hope, and brought home indigo and silks ; and that other articles 
than knives and scissors have been exported. There have been 
exportations of iron, lead, copper, zinc, cordage, and hardware ; and, 
above all, our cotton manufactures have found a new and most im- 
portant market from the Indians condescending to wear our cottons. 
He then went on to show that private vessels made shorter voyages, 
with fewer hands, and sustained fewer shipwrecks, than those of the 
East India Company. In 1813, the exports of the Company 
amounted to between two and three millions, and they employed 
20,000 tons of shipping to India, and 20,000 to China; while, in 
the third year after the trade had been partially opened up, 101,000: 
tons of shipping were employed by private traders. ‘The exports, at 
that time, were 5,000,0001., and were now increased to 7,000,0001, 
The freight charged by the Company during the war was 501. a 
ton. This was at the peace reduced to 25/., and is now 161., while 
the freight by private vessels was only one half that sum. The 
principal trade to the East was in cotton goods ; although the Com- 
pany held out that it was hopeless to contend with the Indian 
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weaver, who placed his loom under a tree, and, after digging a hole 
for his feet, wrought with suv much assiduity, that he despised any 
thing in the way of our fly-shuttles or other mechanical inventions. 
The Company also talked of the Indian's food, which was daily a 
pound of rice, and a drink of water from the Ganges ; and triumph- 
antly asked if British manufactures could compete in that market ? 
Some of the friends of free trade even began to doubt if a profitable 
trade could be carried on. They allowed calicos were made very 
cheap in India; but thought harness, lappets, gauze, or any new 
fabric, might succeed. Now, what was the fact? In 1817, 
34,000,000 yards of plain and printed cottons were exported to 


India; and in 1828 the port of Calcutta alone had received 750,000/.. 


sterling of cotton goods. In 1816 a vessel arrived in the Clyde, 
bringing the first cargo of cotton twist from India; while, in 1828, 
300,000/. worth of cotton twist were exported to Calcutta. He 
knew this was a small proportion to the quantity of twist made in 
this quarter ; but though small, if it had been added to the stock of 
last year, it would have had a severe effect on the market. He 
hoped Government would listen to the voice of the country, and re- 
move now and for ever all restrictions on the trade. 


Mr. ALEXANDER Grauam seconded the motion. The fact an- 
nounced in the resolution of the triplication of the trade with India 
since its partial opening, was a most triumphant result of that ex- 
periment, the future promises of which also were of the most cheer 
ing description; and, however far the success of the past had ex- 
ceeded our expectation, he felt assured, that, if the trade were fully 
emancipated, the experience of the future would exceed that of the 
past almost beyond definite limits. The first circumstance to which 
he would refer, as affording the trade a guarantee of still higher in- 
crease, was the general capacities of Great Britain and the East to. 
exchange and consume each other's productions. Great Britain, 
from the luxurious habits of her population, and the unceasing 
demand for raw material of all kinds for her manufactures, pre- 
sented to the eye a vast abyss into which the surplus productions 
of the whole world were constantly poured by a thousand currents. 
Among these productions, those of the East were not the least 
prominent, while, on the other hand, the capacities of the East to 
consume our manufactures in return, had been proved to be of the 
most extensive character. Hitherto the import of these manufac- 
tures had been principally confined to the coasts of Hindoostan ; but 
if the interior of that great peninsula, with its ninety millions of in- 
habitants, clothed from the earliest ages in cotton fabrics, were 
opened to the enterprise of the free trader, there could be little 
doubt that he would introduce these as well as other British manu- 
factures, into the inmost recesses of the interior. It were, however, 
a limited view of the channels of this trade, to confine ourselves ta 
Hindoostan. ‘Taking our stand upon that peninsula, we have on the 
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West the shores of Africa, Arabia, and Persia; and on the East, 
those of Malacca, Birmah, Siam, Cambodia, Cochin-China, and 
China, with the islands of the Archipelago, lined from time imme- 
morial with a succession of ports and harbours, each receiving the 
manufactures of Hindoostan ; and when we observe that of all these 
imports, by far the most prominent is cotton piece goods, it is not 
too much to infer, that, as British cottons are superseding all others 
in India itself, they must likewise flow into the ancient channels of 
the Native manufactures throughout all the regions of the East. 
Another ground on which we may look for a still more extensive 
increase of this trade, is the political ascendancy of British power 
in the East, which, under the proper direction of our present wise 
and liberal Government, will no doubt open the way for individual 
enterprise by commercial treaties with the Native Governments. 
Under a happy application of this influence, such treaties have been 
lately made with the Burmese and Siamese Governments; and a 
mission still more recently has been sent to Cochin-China, for a si- 
milar arrangement with that kingdom: and thus those barriers of 
jealousy which have shut out many countries of the East from 
European intercourse, promise to be gradually broken down. ‘The 
last fact to which he should refer as affording the most cheering 
hope, was that the vast countries to the west of the Straits of Malacca, 
have hardly yet been touched at by the free trader, while the ex- 
tensive trade carried on by the United States to those still sealed 
regions, sufficiently proves what British enterprise may still do in 
that quarter. It is well known that by far the most wealthy class 
of the American-Chinese merchants are those who have confined 
themselves to the export of British manufactures to China, and that 
while those engaged in other branches of the trade have had their 
periods of loss and bankruptcy, the one referred to has been marked 
by a steady career of almost uninterrupted prosperity. This branch 
of trade is now prosecuting with more vigour than ever, and it is 
only very recently that a large American ship sailed from the 
Thames for China, with a cargo of seventy thousand pounds’ worth 
of British manufactures. In looking to the ancient and modern 
history of Oriental commerce, there is one fact with which we can- 
not fail to be struck. It is, that, when Tyre, and Alexandria, and 
Venice, and Genoa, and Lisbon, which in succession enjoyed the 
Indian trade, did each, under a free system, rise to a most elevated 
height of wealth and magnificence, and reached a point of political 
importance in the scale of nations far beyond that to which their 
internal resources would otherwise have raised them, England and 
Holland have, under the monopoly system, at a subsequent period, 
had the whole trade to themselves in still more favourable circum- 
stances, yet without deriving from it any advantage compared to 
what might have been expected. 


Mr. Finay here explained the allusion made by Mr. Dalglish to 
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the conduct of the Glasgow manufacturers, in 1793, in opposing the 
East India Company's monopoly, which seemed to insinuate that 
they sought something like monopoly to themselves; but he (Mr. 
Finlay) was present at that meeting, and he could assure the present 
assembly that the object was not so much to exclude goods, as to 
put an end to a monopoly injurious in itself to the manufacturers of 
this country. The Compamy took the benefit of their revenue 
from India to import goods, and bring them to market, and dispose 
of them without reference to cost or profit, which completely de- 
stroyed the private manufacturer. 


Captain Spiers, of Culcreuch, in proposing the fourth resolution, 
remarked that his observations would be principally confined to 
the second part of the question, the trade to China. He said theré 
was a material difference between the trade carried on with a 
country where a Company are sovereigns, and assumed territorial 
and regal sway, and a country that was totally independent of 
them. In 1813, the East India Company said, if they were de- 
prived of the China trade, they would not be able to keep up the 
expensive establishment of Hindoostan. They held up the strange 
and extraordinary spectacle of carrying on a lucrative trade in one 
part of the world, in order to uphold a system of useless and extra- 
vagant government in another part. It was said that quarrels 
might ensue between the Chinese and the private traders ; but the 
complaint of quarrels was not supported against private traders. 
There had been only one case of quarrel with the Americans, and 
the only quarrels known were with the East India Company’s su- 
percargos and sailors of men of war. The merchant sailors 
were under better discipline. The Company, in 1813, said this 
was a profitable trade ; but now their export trade has decreased 
30 per cent., and this during a period in which has arisen a gi- 
gantic trade to many parts of Asia. The monopoly neutralises 
the skill, intelligence, and capital of the British merchants, and 
throws the benefits of an increasing trade into the hands of our rivals. 
He would not say that none of our merchants found their way to 
that country; but it was by a circuitous and expensive route. It 
was not prudent at any time, but more especially now, when it was 
hurting the parent country, to throw the carrying trade into the 
hands of the Americans. He hoped they would unite in applying 
to Parliament to relieve the China seas from monopoly: they asked 
no favour, but only a fair field for their exertions: let Government 
be told that this is all that is wanted. While it would increase 
private wealth, it would increase the country’s resources, and give 
employment to thousands and thousands of artisans, who were at 
present suffering from want of profitable channels for their country’s 
produce. He doubted not that, with free trade, the Great Wall 
which at present surrounded the frontier of China, would prove no 
barrier to the talents, enterprise, and ingenuity of British merchants. 
(Applause.) The next point to which he would allude, (he did not 
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know but it would be be better to leave it to a committee of old 
ladies ; indeed, the Company was generally known in India by the 
name of an old lady, though he hoped she was now about to re- 
ceive her death-blow,) (a laugh,) was the tea trade. ‘The Com- 
pany were in the habit of levying several millions a year on tea- 
drinkers, (and we are all that,) till, in 1825, it was discovered that 
the Company had hitherto evaded a clause ordering them to sell 
tea as cheap as the neighbouring countries in Europe. He sat down 
with reading the resolution. 


Mr. Crate seconded the resolution. He began by stating, that 
from the stupendous display of skill, capital, and enterprise of 
‘Europe, our Government was most interested in taking away im- 
pediments to trade. No other country is so much mercantile and 
manufacturing ; and, therefore, no other country can be so much 
injured by any false or illiberal system of commercial policy ; and 
whether we regard this monopoly as it affects England, or as it 
regards India, it is alike unworthy of the Government, as it is in- 
jurious to the interests and prosperity of the people. The British 
merchant, finding his capital unemployed, his ordinary market over- 
stocked and profitless, casts the glancing of his inquisitive eye to 
the immense and splendid markets of China, and the interior of 
India; but to him they are markets as much sealed as if Buonaparte 
“were there with his decrees of Berlin and Milan. (Laughter.) The 
case of the British shipowner is still more galling, as he has the 
mortification to see his rivals, the Americans, enter his own ports 
with their ships, load them with the manufactures of his own 
country, and career away, on the bouncing billows, to most lucrative 
markets, from which he is excluded because he is a British ship- 
owner. Upon every interest in the country, then, is cast the same 
withering and injurious effect ; but the most terrible effects of all fall 
upon the artisans of the manufacturing districts. He did not need 
to dwell upon this most painful subject before the Chairman, who, 
in virtue of his official situation, was in every-day contact with the 
sufferings of large masses of the people, both from want of employ- 
ment and from inadequate wages. ‘he difficulty may be got over 
for the present, with a great deal of suffering on the part of the 
workmen ; but it is for the Government to look to the final issue 
of the matter. With an increasing manufacturing population, and 
improvements in machinery as rapid as they are astonishing, and 
which are every day lessening the demand for the labour of the 
hand-loom weaver, if they (the Government) shall renew the India 
monopoly, and thus deny to our merchants and manufacturers the 
splendid markets of China and Hindoostan, he thought it would be 
out of the power of the local Magistrates, in some future season of 
distress, to answer for the peace and good order of the manufactur- 
ing districts. (Hear.) What may be the benefits of a free trade to 
India, it would be impossible to calculate. He would give an in- 
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stance or two of the good that had resulted from the partial opening 
of the trade in 1813. The trade to India before that period was 
little more than the trade to Guernsey and the Isle of Man; and 
they had heard it stated to be now more than five millions sterling. 
In the three years, ending in 1815, the price of mace was 14s. 4d. 
per lb.; and its price during the three years ending in 1823 was 
5s. lld. Nutmegs, during the three years ending 1815, were 11s. 
3d. per lb., and their price for the three years ending in 1823 was 
2s. 1ld. ‘This affords some idea of the price we have to pay for 
articles coming through the medium of Leadenhall-street: and 
such has been the waste and extravagance of the Company's ma- 
nagement, that, even with a gross profit of 100 per cent., both their 
import and export trade, with the exception of that of China, has 
been a losing one. Still, however, such has been the tenacity of 
the Company, that they would not permit the other merchants of 
the United Kingdom to intermeddle with it. In this respect the 
gentlemen of Leadenhall-street were just like the gentlemen 
Pharisees of old, who would neither enter into the kingdom of 
heaven themselves, nor suffer those to enter in that would. Mr. 
Dalglish had urged them to exertions in this cause, and he would 
remind them that our enemies were in possession of the field; they 
have well manned the garrison, and are preparing for a vigorous 
defence. But if we are firm, and united, and persevering, the 
Company will have the wisdom to capitulate. Should they not, if 
the merchants of the United Kingdom are true to themselves, and 
carry on the contest with their ordinary intrepid bearing, he trusted 
they would be able to carry the garrison by assault. He concluded 
by seconding the resolution. 


Mr. R. Finuay proposed the fifth resolution. He alluded to the 
great improvements that would take place in the interior of India 
by free intercourse. Commerce was always the harbinger of im- 
provement. Few Britons would think of keeping a hundred millions 
of human beings in subjection by ignorance—the tenure was weak, 
and a wise policy was necessary to maintain a permanent ascendancy 
in the country ; for the British sway, as at present exercised, con- 
tained within itself the seeds of ultimate dissolution. He had Sir 
John Malcolm’s authority for saying, that by treating the Natives 
kindly, and appointing them to situations in the local magistracy, 
they considered themselves as identified with the British Govern- 
ment, and the best results were produced. ‘The thirst for know- 
ledge among the Natives was abroad—schools were established, 
and the bigotry of caste was diminishing ; and if this wise sys- 
tem of policy, commenced by Sir John Malcolm, were followed 
up by Great Britain, it would soon remove the ignorance which has 
prevailed for thousands of years ; and life, liberty, and property, 
would be secured to British merchants trading to that quarter. 
Britain is in India at present on the top of a voleano—on the eve 
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of an explosion; and, however the Natives might be at present 
kept down by coercion, like pent-up waters, their restrained feelings 
would burst out, The speaker then went into a detail of the pecu- 
liar policy of the Company in licensing persons going to India, and 
in restricting intercourse with the interior, by which, although there 
was the strongest desire fur British goods, every preventive was 
thrown in the way of the British merchant procuring customers in 
the interior. He then alluded to the absurdity of preventing Britons 
from becoming landholders in the country. In the Bengal district, 
half-castes were allowed to settle; and the intercourse with the 
British had much improved the national character. They cultivated 
indigo with so much success, that 2,000,000 tons were raised 
annually, which supplied not only Britain, but nearly all the world. 
If the British were allowed to become landholders, the same success 
would attend the cultivation of cotton, cotton-wool, silk, and sugar; 
and we should no longer continue in dangerous reliance on America, 
whose supply might be withheld in case of rupture. After a few 
similar remarks, he concluded by moving the adoption of the re- 
solution. 


Mr. Joun Fiemine, in a short speech, seconded the resolution. 
He showed the great importance of the cultivation of cotton in 
India. In i827, the gross import of cotton in this country was 
889,000 bales, of which 644,000 bales were imported from the 
United States. This showed how much we depended on America 
for our supply, who, so far from being friendly to us, was doing 
every thing to exclude our manufactures from the country. Our 
foreign dependencies were admirably calculated for the cultivation 
of cotton; and there was no soil or climate so well suited as India 
for this purpose. If the cotton which had hitherto come home had 
been of an inferior quality, it was owing to the want of skill on the 
part of the Native cultivators ; for if it were better cleaned, it would 
be as good as any cotton produced in any part of the world. If the 
British merchant were allowed to come in contact with the Native 
cultivator, we should not long be told that the cotton of Surat was 
inferior to that of Georgia, or that our resources were dependent 
on a foreign power. 


Baillie Grauam, in proposing the sixth resolution, said, after the 
able and interesting statements they had heard, and the lateness of 
the hour, he would trouble them with few observations. He would 
confidently hope that Parliament would adopt such measures re- 
specting the trade to the east of the Cape as would benefit all 
Britain. They did not now rest their claims on theory or political 
speculation, but on facts deduced from experience, and which ex- 
ceeded the most sanguine expectations of the friends of the cause. 
The prosperity of the country, the revival of the drooping spirits of 
our manufacturers and artisans, depended on the wisdom and 
patriotism of Parliament in opening up this trade. He trusted 
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much on the justice and intelligence of the enlightened Government 
of our immortal Wellington, who, he hoped, would add new laurels 
to his already imperishable fame, by rendering the finest colonies 
ever a country possessed no longer profitless. (Cheers.) 


Mr. Tennant seconded the resolution. 

Mr. Joun May proposed the last resolution. He remarked that 
every thing had been well discussed, and he was satisfied of the 
justice of the resolutions. He trusted to the justice of Government 
in doing something to open up the trade of these wide regions. 


Mr. James Oswa.p, in seconding il, observed, that this and 
other public bodies ought to recollect that the parliamentary in- 
fluence of the Company was great ; and, as we cannot assure our- 
selves that our present liberal and excellent Ministers may continue 
in office until the question shall come finally before the Legislature, 
he thought that every person possessed of electioneering influence, 
ought to make it a sine qua non with candidates for vacant seats, 
to give their strenuous support to the question when its discussion 
shall arrive. This proposition called forth much applause. 

The resolution was then put and agreed to. 

Mr. Kirxman Finvay next rose, and proposed the thanks of the 
meeting to the Lord Provost, for the great readiness shown by his 
Lordship in accepting of the office of Delegate from the East India 
Association of this city, and returning again to London in that 
capacity so soon as the intimation reached him at Leamington, 
whither he had gone after having concluded the business which 
originally called him to the metropolis. This motion was at once 
carried by acclamation. 

Mr. Grauam then proposed thanks to Baillie Gray for his con- 
duct in the chair, which having been cordially agreed to, the 
meeting separated at half-past four o'clock. 

We have seldom attended a meeting which afforded us more 
gratification, whether we regard the intelligence, liberality, or 
eloquence displayed on the occasion. The speaking, in every in- 
stance, was manly, straightforward, and excellent ; and we only 
regret that our very limited time and space have prevented us from. 
doing it such justice as we could earnestly have wished. Circum- 
stances, however, we doubt not, will indulgently be permitted to 
form our excuse both for this and for any slight inaccuracies that 
may have inadvertently escaped us. 


Reso.utions oF THE MEETING. 


AT a Public Meeting of the Merchants, Manufacturers, Bankers, and others in- 
habitants of the City of Glasgow, held in the Town Hall, on Tuesday the 5th 
of May, 1829, for the purpose of taking into consideration the propriety of 
Petitioning Parliament against any Renewal of the East India Company’s 
Commercial Monopoly of the Trade to India and China. 

WILLIAM Gray, Esq., Acting Chief Magistrate, in the Chair ; 
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On the motion of K. Finlay, Esq., seconded by W. P. Paton, Esq., resolved 
unanimously,— 

* 1.—That this meeting, being deeply and immediately interested in the com- 
merce, navigation, and manufactures of the United Kingdom, cannot but feel 
most anxious that the Legislature should see fit, on the expiration of the charter 
granted to the honourable the merchants of England, trading to the East Indies, 
to remove all the disabilities to free commercial intercourse with the countries to 
the eastward of the Cape of Good Hope, and thus to open up a wide field to the 
mercantile enterprise of this country, at present languishing for want of profit- 
able employment.’ 

On the motion of R. Dalglish, Esq., seconded by John Wright, Junr., Esq., 
resolved unanimously,— 

‘ 2.—That on the renewal of the charter to the Company, in 1793, and more 
especially on the passing of the Act of 1813, the mercantile bodies, and many of 
the merchants and manufacturers of this city, in common with those of the other 
parts of the kingdom, petitioned both Houses of Parliament against granting to 
the East India Company the extensive and exclusive rights and privileges with 
which they had till then been invested, and that on both these occasions the Le- 
gislature limited and restrained the rights and monopoly of the Company, in 
many important particulars.’ 

On the motion of James A. Anderson, Esq., seconded by Alexander Graham, 
Esq., resolved unanimously,— 

*3.—That these most wise and beneficial limitations of the commercial mono- 
poly of the Company were .made not only in direct opposition to the earnest en- 
treaty of the Company, but in the face of the repeated and positive testimony 
of some of their most distinguished officers and civil servants, ‘* that the trade 
and commerce of India with Great Britain and Ireland could not be augmented,” 
and especially ‘‘ that the consumption and use of British produce and manufac- 
tures could not by any possibility be increased in India.’ That to the utter 
overthrow of such theoretical views,—the offspring of early prejudices,—the 
amount of Exports to India and Imports from thence has gradually increased 
since the partial removal of restrictions by the Act of 1813, and is now nearly in 
the proportion of ¢hree to one; and that the benefit thus derived from the greater 
freedom given to individual enterprise and exertion, emboldens this meeting to 
trust, that the Legislature will take the earliest opportunity of removing entirely 
and forever, all restrictions from the commerce of the United Kingdom with India.’ 

On the motion of A. G. Spiers, Esq., seconded by William Craig, Esq., re- 
solved unanimously,— 

*4.—That this meeting are fully persuaded, that Parliament will, at the same 
time, remove that great, and, under present circumstances, must injurious and 
mischievous grievance to the commercial industry of the country, created by the 
periodical grant to the East India Company of the exclusive right of trading to 
China and the entire monopoly of the trade in tea;—that the consequence of 
these exclusive privileges has been, to enable the East India Company, for many 
years, to dispose of tea at double the price at which a similar quality can be had 
at any of the continental ports of Europe or the United States of America, 
whose subjects enjoy free intercourse with China, independently altogether of 
the duties paid to Government; and from the universal use of this luxury, a 
heavy tax is thus paid by every individual in the United Kingdom, in support 
of a monopoly which cramps the national industry by the extensive injury it 
inflicts on the commercial operations of individual merchants and private com- 
panies engaged in eastern trade, and which, in its principle, is inconsistent with 
the natural right of British subjects, of trading with countries in amity with 
their own.’ 

On the motion of Robert Finlay, Esq., seconded by John Fleming, Esq., re- 
solved unanimously,— 

*5.—That the arbitrary power vested in the East India Company by their 
Charter, of opposing the settlement in India of free-born subjects of Britain, is 
equally derogatory to their natural rights, and adverse to the improvement of 
our eastern empire; that by the direction of British skill, industry, and capital, 
to arts and agriculture, the utmost benefits may be derived from the inexhaustible 
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‘capabilities of the soil ; the culture of eastern produce necessary to our home 
manufactures may be improved and extended; the character of the Native 
population may be elevated, and their comforts and happiness promoted ; and 
while thus raised in the scale of moral and responsible agents by the force of 
British energy and example, they will gradually throw off the trammels of caste 
by which they are enslaved, will become more orderly and useful subjects, and 
more and more important in a commercial point of view to the country.’ 

On the motion of W. Graham, junr., Esq., seconded by A. Tennant, Esq., 
resolved unanimously,— 

‘6.—That this meeting therefore resolve to appeal to the Legislature, in the 
fullest confidence in its wisdom and patriotism, to institute due inquiry into this 
most important subject, without delay ; entertaining the firmest persuasion that 
such measures will be the result of their deliberations, as shall, at the period 
now fixed by law, establish the intercourse of this United Kingdom with the 
countries to the eastward of the Cape of Good Hope, on such a footing of entire 
freedom and security, as will effectually and greatly extend the wealth, and add 
to the prosperity and happiness, of British subjects abroad and at home.’ 

On the motion of J. May, Esq., seconded by James Oswald, Esq., resolved 
unanimously ,— 

‘7.—That petitions to the two Houses of Parliament be forthwith prepared, 
agreeable to these resolutions, and transmitted for presentation; and that the 
movers and seconders of these resolutions be appointed a Committee to prepare 
said petitions. 

‘That the Chairman be requested to transmit the petition to the Right 
Honourable the House of Lords, to his Grace the Duke of Hamilton and Bran- 
don, Lord Lieutenant of this county; and that to the House of Commons, to 
Archibald Campbell, Esq., M. P. for this city ; entreating that his Grace and 
Mr. Campbell will do the petitioners the honour to present and support their 
petitions.’ 

WILLIAM Gray, Chairman, 





MeetTinG at WoLveRHAMPTON, ON THE TRADE TO INDIA AND 
CHINA. 


A meetiNn@ of the inhabitants of Wolverhampton, convened by the 
Constables, for the purpose of taking into consideration the propriety of 
petitioning Parliament against the renewal of the East India Company’s 
monopoly, was held at the Public Office on Monday the 18th of May. 

J. Pearson, Esq., having been voted to the Chair, commenced his 
observations by apologising, that owing to the ill state of his health, 
he was not able to do that justice to the office which he was desirous 
of, and requested permission that he might sit down while he was endea- 
vouring to execute its duties. He said the question, both commercial 
and political, was one of the most important that ever came to be con- 
sidered; he would very willingly enter into it at large, but he presumed 
most of the gentlemen present were well informed on the subject, as 
meetings had been held at Liverpool, Manchester, Leeds, Bristol, Bir- 
mingham, and other places, the details of which had appeared in the public 
papers, and no doubt they had made themselves acquainted with 
them ; he could add nothing new to them. He had certain parliamentary 
and official returns which threw a great light on the subject, and were 
calculated to show the importance and necessity of removing all restric- 
tions from the Indian trade, and of laying open that to China. Owing to 
several of the States of Europe and the United States of America laying 
on excessive duties, and throwing obstacles in our way, our exports to 
those countries were considerably reduced, the trade in every branch 
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of manufacture had considerably fallen off, and great distress had been 
the consequence, so shat we were compelled by necessity to seek those 
channels for a supply which were in our own possession. He then 
went into the monopoly of the East India Company, and showed that, as 
traders, they themselves confessed they were losers by it. What profit 
they formerly derived from it was from their trade to China, and even 
this they were now losers by; therefore their entire income and profit 
were derived from the territorial possession of India. What this meet- 
ing wanted, and what was generally wanted by the whole manufacturing 
and mercantile interest, was a free unrestricted trade to India, as well as 
‘the right of any person going out from this country to an unmolested 
settlement; for under the present system and monopoly no settler was 
allowed to go more than ten miles from the town in which he resided 
without special licence, and this was obtained with great difficulty ; and 
if violated, the person was subject to banishment at an hour’s notice. 
When it was considered that every class of the community was iden- 
tified with each other in one common interest, and that trade could not 
flourish without the farmer, ship-owner, wool-grower, and every other 
description benefiting by it—they were equally called upon with ourselves 
to unite in obtaining redress. It would be taking up too much of their 
time to go into further particulars: he would proceed, therefore, to read 
some official documents which would convince them, notwithstanding 
the predictions of the East India Directors in 1821 that no possible aug- 
mentation could be made either to the exports to, or imports from, India, 
that the trade with that country had increased since the partial opening 
was made; and they would be able to judge who were correct, the Di- 
rectors, or the merchants, who at that time said a considerable increase 
in the trade would inevitably ensue.* In support of the advantages of 
an opening to China, the Chairman entered into statements to show that 
the Americans (who, it was known, entertained unfavourable dispo- 
sitions towards us, for they had, by a recent tariff, imposed such heavy 
duties on most of the articles we exported, as amounted nearly to an 
absolute prohibition) had greatly increased their trade with that vast Em- 
pire within these few years, and could procure tea and sell it in Europe 
for half the sum at which we could purchase it from the East India Com- 
pany. The import of tea, an article which was now become almost a ne- 
cessary of life, (the annual consumption of it in this country appeared to 
bein the proportion of from 4 lbs. to 5 lbs. for each individual), was thirty 
millions of pounds a year. The India Company had the exclusive right 
of selling it to the British public at nearly their own price, and we were 
paying more than double what it could be purchased for at Hamburgh, 
where the same quality might be bought at Is. 34d. per lb. that the India 
Company charged 3s. for. But tea was not the only thing we should 
have cheaper, if this monopoly were abolished : the price of sugar and 
various articles would be lowered, and the public at large benefit thereby, 
as well as by the advantages which would be afforded to trade by an 
opening to the two great markets, India and China, which would, in a 
few years, probably take more goods than the whole of Europe. It was 
not, however, to be expected that by a removal of the restrictions on 
commercial intercourse with India and an opening to China, all these 
benefits would be experienced at once; but there was every reason to be- 
lieve that progressive improvements in trade would be the happy result. 
He did not know that he need occupy the attention of the meeting by 
entering into many more details. The East India Charter had still four 





* The documents referred to, want of room obliges us to omit. 
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years of its term to run; but it was necessary for Parliament to give three 
years’ notice, if it were intended to renew or annul it. After adverting to 
the various commodities for which there would be a market by an opening 
to China, and by a free intercourse with the vast territories of India, with 
which, at present, the East India Company had the almost exclusive pri- 
vilege of trading, he observed, that it was not our interest only, but our 
bounden duty, as inhabitants of this great manufacturing town, to come 
forward and petition Parliament against a continuance of the monopoly, 
and thus to obtain a participation in those rights and privileges which 
had been purchased by English money and by English blood, particularly 
at such a period as this, when every department of trade was labouring 
under a great depression,- and the country was in consequent distress. 
The Chairman then said he ought to mention, that the two Members 
for the County were both active in promoting the object for which the 
pane meeting was held. He then read the following extract from a 
etter he had received from Mr. Littleton: ‘ It will be in the next Session 
that the great effort must be made to procure a full investigation of the 
great subject of free access to India and China, and of the right of free 
settlement in the former country. I am firmly persuaded, that the ship- 
ping and commercial interests of this country never had to deal with a 
question of greater importance to them. Every prediction of the Com- 

any has been falsified, and every prediction of our merchants has been 
verified, in the most signal manner, by the result of the present partial 
opening of the trade. I trust that next year every parish in England will 
be made to understand its interest in this question, and to speak its 
opinion to its Members and the Legislature. On the question, which is 
a very simple one, although it will be called a complicated one by 
interested parties, Parliament will echo the sentiments of its constituents, 
if they are expressed, and they should be expressed in the large towns of 
agricultural districts, as well as in manufacturing ones; for the farmers 
have learned how much their own prices are affected by a steady trade in 
the manufacturing counties. If our merchants and manufacturers con- 
sent again to an arrangement, under which the former are prohibited 
from a trade with China, while Americans resort to our shores to carry 
out British, perhaps foreign produce, in order to bring back teas to sell 
to our nearest neighbours, the fault will be entirely their own.? On the 
subject of petitioning Parliament, Sir John Wrottesley, in a letter, thus 
remarked; ‘ I have no doubt that this course will be adopted in all the 
manufacturing districts. The present state of the question appears to 
be, that the extension of our exports to India is only limited by our 
imports, and these may be most beneficially increased, by applying 
British capital and skill to the production and preparation of the growth 
of that climate.’ The Chairman concluded his address, which frequently 
elicited the applause of those assembled, by some emphatic obseryations 
on the necessity of urging Parliament, by petitions, to refuse a renewal 
of the East India Company’s monopoly, and of keeping the subject alive, 
and renewing their applications, in the next Session—for it was a ques- 
tion of the highest magnitude to all classes of the community. 


Mr. E, H. Coteman, having made a voyage to India, rose to speak of 
the advantages which he knew would accrue by a market for British 
manufactures being opened in that country : and he alluded particularly 
to the Malaya Islands and Sumatra, where he had had opportunities of 
observing the wants of the Natives, and the avidity with which they 
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purchased the most trifling cargoes of hardware, earthenware, cotton 
goods, &c. 

The Resolutions were then produced by the Chairman, by whom the 
had been prepared, and, having been read, were unanimously adopted, 
and a Committee was appointed for the purpose of embodying them in 
petitions to the Legislature. 

The other gentlemen who took part in the proceedings were, Mr. R. 
Jones, Mr. T. H. Ward, Mr. Rogers, Mr. Weaver, Mr. W. Walker, Mr.. 
Lewis, Mr. Dixon, Mr. Shaw, and Mr. Wynn. 


An announcement, by the Rev. Hugh Hutton, that Mr. Buckingham 
shortly intended visiting this town for the purpose of delivering his very 
interesting course of lectures on the Eastern World, was received with 
great applause. 

A vote of thanks having been passed to the Chairman, the meeting 
separated. 


Resoturions oF tHE MEETING. 


Wolverhampton, 18th May, 1829. 


AT a numerous and respectable Meeting of Merchants, Manufacturers, and other 
Inhabitants of this Town, called by the Constables in consequence of a Requi- 
quisition in ‘ The Wolverhampton Chronicle’ of the 13th inst., for the Pur- 
pose of considering the propriety of petitioning Parliament against the Renewal 
of the East India Company’s Monopoly : 


JOSEPH PEARSON, Esq., in the Chair ; 


The following Resolutions were unanimously agreed to : 

*1.—That every monopoly in trade is highly impolitic, injurious, and con- 
trary to the proper object of all law—the public good. 

* 2.—That the privilege of free intercourse with those countries which form an: 
integral part of the Empire is the inherent right of British subjects. 

*3.—That the system of despotic government and commercial monopoly 
maintained by the East India Company is pregnant with the most serious and 
extensive evils : while it operates as a positive loss to the revenue ; tends to per- 
petuate the mental debasement of the Natives uf India; paralyses, in a great 
degree, the manufacturing and mercantile interests of these Kingdoms, by 
shutting out their merchants and capital from its whole territory (with the ex- 
ception of a few towns on the coast) ; at the same time, it prohibits all access to 
the immense and independent empire of China (a population together amounting 
toa fuli third of the human race), while foreigners are reaping enormous pro- 
fits by their commerce with that country. 

‘ 4.—That the experiment of a partial opening of the trade in 1814, although 
clogged with multifarious obstacles, has succeeded beyond the most sanguine 
expectations ; and, were the existing restrictions abolished, ‘the fertile soil of 
India, yielding all the productions of the tropics in endless profusion, would 
gladly be exchanged by its inhabitants, to a boundless extent, for our manufac- 
tures; whereby employment would be given to our unemployed mechanics, 
agriculture would flourish, and a yast increase be made to the revenue of the 
Kingdom. 

‘5.—That by engrossing the whole of the trade to China, (by which our mer- 
chants are shut out of the most extensive market in the world,) the British public 
are compelled to pay 100 per cent. for their tea (an article become so essentially 
necessary for the use of the labouring classes) above the prices at which it can 
be bought in some of the ports of Europe. 
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* 6,—That in order to carry into effect the numerous advantages which would 
arise from the repeal of these restrictions, (independently of commercial consider- 
ations,) the right of free settlement should be secured to Englishmen, and the 
country opened to their energies and examples, it being evident that an en- 
larged intercourse would powerfully conduce to the improvement of the Natives, 
(now enervated by indolence and debased by superstition,) in extending the be- 
nefits of civilisation, promoting industry, and conferring intelligence and happi- 
ness on millions of our fellow-creatures, 

‘ 7.—That considering the long continued agonising distress of our manufac- 
turers and artisans (owing to the stagnation of trade), we are not only justified, but 
imperiously called upon, to solicit Parliament to adopt the most effective mea- 
sures for our present relief and future welfare. 

* 8.—That it is the opinion of this meeting, that it is not the manufacturing 
and commercial interests alone, which are aggrieved by the odious monopoly of 
the East India Company, but the landed proprietor, ship-owner, wool-grower, 
and every tax-payer in the Kingdom; and that all will be essentially benefited 
by the attainment of its abolition. 

‘ 9.—That for these reasons, petitions to both Houses of Parliament be pre- 
sented, praying that at the earliest practicable period they will direct their attention 
to these great and serious evils, by effectually removing all restrictions and re- 
storing the public to their legitimate rights, under such regulations as will best 
accord with the safety and permanence of the empire at large. 

* 10.—That*a Committee be appointed to carry these Resolutions into effect. 


To consist of 
The Chairman, 


Messrs. Briscoe Messrs. Weaver Messrs. R. Jones 
W. Tarratt Rogers Dixon 
Coleman Shaw Wynn 
Lewis W. Walker Jos. Walker, 


Four of whom shall have power to act, with the privilege of adding to their 
number ; and that Mr. Hallen be appointed Treasurer and Secretary. 

© 11.—That a subscription be entered into for the purpose of defraying the ne- 
cessary expenses. 

‘ 12.—That the petition to the House of Lords be presented by the Marquis of 
Lansdowne ; and that to the House of Commons by the Members for the County. 

© 13.—That these Resolutions’ be advertised in “‘ The Wolverhampton Chronicle,” 
*¢ Aris’s Birmingham Gazette,’’ ““The Staffordshire Advertiser,’ and “The Globe,” 
and likewise in ‘‘ The Oriental Herald ;” and that athousand copies be printed 
and circulated.’ 

Jos. PEARSON, Chairman. 

The Chairman having left the chair, Mr. R. Jones was called thereto ; and on 
the Motion of Mr. Ward, seconded by Mr. Wynn, a vote of thanks to Mr. Pear- 
son, for his able conduct, was unanin.ously agreed to. 





East Inp1a Trape. 


AT a numerous and respectable Meeting of the Inhabitants of Bilston, held 
at the School House, on Friday the 15th of May, in pursuance of a requisition 
addressed to the Constable for that purpose ; 

The Rev. W. Leicn, in the Chair; 

The Requisition having been read, the following Resolutions were passed 
unanimously : 

. £1,—That commerce is one principal source to the British empire of wealth, 
power, and happiness; and that all restrictions upon it, not justified by special 


. Necessity, are vexatious impediments to national prosperity, and ought to be 


removed. 
* 2.—That at this time more especially, when the British manufacturer is unable 
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to find a market for the produce of his skill and industry, and when British 
artisans, in almost every branch of trade, are suffering the severest privations 
from want of employment, or from not receiving a fair value for their labour, 
it becomes the duty of all men who have the welfare of their country at heart, 

_ respectfully, but earnestly, to call the attention of Parliament to this important 
subject. 

23 That the Eastern World affords a field for the consumption of British 
products and British manufactures to which there are no assignable limits, pro- 
vided the disabilities under which what is called—or rather miscalled—the free 
trader now labours, were removed. 

€4,—That as regards British India, it is some consolation that the Charter 
granted to the East India Company will expire in the year 1834, when it is fer- 
vently hoped the renewal of a monopoly so partial and oppressive will be resisted 
by the Parliament of the United Kingdom, so far at least as British commerce is: 
concerned. 

‘5.—That this may be effected, and would produce the most important benefits 
to the British nation, without any injury to the Company itself, as it is allowed 
that the Company is a loser by its trade, that its debts have been progressively 
increasing year after year, even before the renewal of the Charter in 1813, and 
from that period to the present. 

‘6.—That China presents to the British merchant a market of still greater im- 
portance than British India, from its superior industry, wealth, and population, 
and that it appears most unaccountable that a trade with that country should be 
carried on in-foreign ships while it is refused to British, a sufferance not only in 
Opposition to the best interests, but in violation of the just rights, of British 
subjects, and most galling to the feelings of a British merchant. 

*7.—That a free trade with China, notwithstanding the difficulties to be encoun- 
tered in an intercourse with that people, would be highly beneficial to British 

“ commerce in general, and in an eminent degree to that branch of it, the iron 
trade, which is carried on so extensively in this town and neighbourhood ; that 
this is manifest from the fact of British iron being now in fair demand, and at 
a fair price, in the small but rising settlement of Singapore, whilst at Calcutta 
the market is over-stocked, That in the year 1827, British India was supplied, 
and chiefly through the free trade, with no less than 17,127 tons of British iron, 
while the East India Company supplied China, having twice its population and 
four times its wealth and industry, with no more than 1,973 tons, 

* 8.—That from a return of the number of ships cleared out from the different 
ports in the United Kingdom for British India, specifying their tonnage, and dis- 
tinguishing the ships belonging to, or chartered by, the East India Company from 
those of private merchants, it appears that since 1813—when a free trade was 
partially opened—the tonnage has been considerably in favour of the private 
merchant ; from this fact, if a really free trade with India and China united were 
permitted, the advantages arising to British commerce would be incalculable. 

* 9.—That this Meeting has viewed with unmixed satisfaction the efforts already 
made, and now making, in the great commercial cities and towns of the King- 
dom to procure a free intercourse with the Eastern World, and fervently hopes 
that their good example will be universally followed, the end being so reasonable 

and just, and so essentially necessary to the prosperity of the country. 

*10.—That petitions embodying the foregoing Resolutions be presented to both 
Houses of Parliament, praying them to remove those obstacles to our intercourse 
with the Eastern World which now exist, to the serious injury of British com- 
merce and national prosperity. 

‘ 11.—That these Resolutions be inserted in ‘ Aris’s Birmingham Gazette,” 
and “ The Wolverhampton Chronicle.” ’ 

; W. Leicu, Chairman. 

Mr. Leigh having left the Chair, it was taken by Mr. Thomas Banks, Chapel- 
warden, and unanimously resolyed—on the Motion of Mr. Thomas Perry, se- 
conded by Mr. W. Dean—that the thanks of the Meeting be given to the Rev.. 
W. Leigh, for his kindness in taking the chair, and for his ability therein. 
THomAas BANKS.. 
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Petitions AND DepaTes IN PaRLIAMENT ON THE TRADE WITH 
Inpia anp CHINA. 


House of Lords, Tuesday, May 12. 


Tne Marquis of LANspowne said, that he rose to present to their 
Lordships a petition from all the commercial and manufacturing interests 
of the second town in the empire on this important subject. He hoped 
that he should receive for a few moments the indulgence of their Lord- 
ships while he stated the general object of the petition, and while he 
called their Lordships’ attention to that great question of extreme and 
pressing importance to which the petition referred, and in the decision 
of which the petitioners, and all the other great manufacturing interests 
of this country, were so deeply involved, and which, in fact, involved the 
interests of the whole empire. The petitioners prayed that their Lord- 
ships would take into their early consideration the expediency of opening 
the trade to the East Indies; and that they would also consider at the 
same time the expediency of imposing such limitations upon the trade as 
might be consistent with the commercial and manufacturing interests of 
this country; that they would refuse to renew the present charter of the 
East India Company when its period for renewal arrived; and more es- 

ecially that their Lordships would seriously consider whether the public 
interests of this empire would not be benefited and promoted by remov- 
ing the limitations which at present restricted the trade between this 
country, the East Indies, and China. He (the Marquis of Lansdowne) 
was not about to enter at large into the consideration of this great ques- 
tion at this time. He knew that it was one which must necessarily very 
soon engage their Lordships’ attention. He rose only on this occasion 
to lay before their Lordships a petition, expressive of the feelings and 
sentiments of a large portion of the commercial and manufacturing in- 
terest of this country—feelings and sentiments which, he might justly 
say, they only as ee in common with the great majority of the people 
of thisempire. He could not, however, refrain from stating his opinion, 
that if their Lordships meant to discharge their duty as legislators of this 
empire, they would at the earliest possible period apply themselves to a 
preliminary inquiry into the various important considerations which im- 
mediately arise out of this matter: that inquiry could not be deferred to 
a distant period, and the sooner it was commenced the better; for their 
Lordships must be prepared to pronounce a definite opinion upon this 
vast and important question in the course of a few years. They would 
have to decide upon matters connected with the happiness and involving 
the prosperity of this country, and the principles of the British Consti- 
tution. They would have to pronounce a decision upon these and various 
other matters which were connected with all the principles of govern- 
ment and commerce, and upon questions which essentially involved the 
happiness and welfare of thisempire. It had not often—indeed, he might 
say that it had never, er before, and it would probably never 
happen again, that their Lordships would find it necessary, in deciding 
upon one question, not to determine it alone, but to determine every 

rinciple connected with the government and commerce, and essentially 
~ Involving the security and prosperity, of this empire, and that they should 


be called upon to do so more especially respecting distant interests and. 


countries, which could not be brought fairly under their consideration 
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without immense industry on the part of their Lordships in order to 
enable them to form a fit and proper judgment upon a subject of such 
grant, paramount, and vast importance. It might be seen from what he 

ad said, that he (Lord Lansdowne) was not insensible to the difficulties 
connected with this question, and he certainly did not mean on this occa- 
sion to call upon the noble Duke (Wellington) and noble Lord (Ellen- 
borough) opposite, to declare at present any decided opinion as to the 
intentions of his Majesty’s Ministers regarding the final adjustment of 
this question. He would not only not call upon them to do so now; but, 
on the contrary, he would express a hope that they would not state any 
thing like a rash or hasty opinion on this subject. He should not con- 
sider himself justified in calling upon the noble Duke to do so. He 
would confess, that whatever peculiar bias his (the Marquis of Lans- 
downe’s) mind might have in respect to this question, his own sense of 
the extreme and immense difficulties connected with it would restrain 
him from pronouncing any decided opinion upon it, until he had been 
able to make himself thoroughly acquainted with all its bearings and all 
its merits, and until, at a later period, he could approach to the considera- 
tion of the question in a riper state of mind, which would enable him to 
arrive at a proper decision upon it. He trusted that their Lordships and 
his Majesty’s Ministers would also devote their minds to a full considera- 
tion of this subject, in order to enable them to decide properly respect- 
ing a question which involved not alone the prosperity of the commerce 
and manufactures of England, and which not only immediately involved 
every principle of our government and constitution at home, but which 
also involved every consideration of duty and humanity ; for they must 
feel that, in deciding on this question, they would be determining the 
fate of sixty millions or eighty millions of people, whose interests, by a 
strange dispensation of Providence, had become inseparably connected 
with our own, and whose future career in civilisation and prosperity 
would materially depend upon the wisdom of the decision which their 
Lordships should then make. Looking, therefore, at the difficulty and 
vast importance of this question, he should not wish to call for any de- 
cided opinion respecting it from the noble Duke and the noble Lord 
opposite; but he should wish to know from the noble Duke what was 
the opinion of his Majesty’s Government as to the best course of con- 
ducting the preliminary inquiry preyious to the period when the House 
would be called upon to decide this question. He was anxious to know 
in what manner his Majesty’s Ministers would propose to conduct that 
inquiry. He was desirous to know whether or not it was the intention 
of his Majesty’s Government to propose the appointment of a committee 
of their Lordships to investigate all the matters connected with the ques- 
tion, with a view to obtain for their Lordships such evidence and infor- 
mation as might direct their judgments in pronouncing a final decision 
upon it. He (the Marquis of Lansdowne) would take that opportunity 
to state, that whatever might be the course which his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had determined to pursue on this subject, he would not allow this 
session of Parliament to close without moving for documents and eyi- 
dence on the subject, as he knew that a great deal of time would neces- 
sarily elapse before they. could be procured, and as he was sure that their 
Lordships as well as himself would be anxious to have such documents 
laid before them by the next session, when this question would neces- 
sarily come under their consideration. It was absolutely necessary, in a 
case of such difficulty and importance, that they should endeavour to 
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obtain all the information which they could possibly procure, and that 
every document at all connected with it should be produced and placed 
before them for their guidance and instruction. At present, without 
offering an opinion of his own upon this subject, which he should post- 
pone till the period arrived when their Lordships should be called upon 
to pronounce their judgment upon it, he felt it his duty to call their 
Lordships’ attention to this petition, which expressed a most decided 
opinion as to the impolicy of continuing the existing restrictions upon 
the trade with India and China. He was sure that the importance of the 
subject of this petition, and the high station and weight of the petitioners, 
would recommend their petition to their Lordships’ attention. More- 
over, when their Lordships recollected that this petition expressed the 
opinions and feelings of the great commercial and manufacturing com- 
munity in this country, and that it expressed the feelings of the first and 
leading town in the British empire, he was sure they would give to it the 
most serious attention. He was well aware that the most extravagant 
expectations had been raised in the country. Those expectations had 
arisen out of the depressed circumstances of the country, which induced 
persons to look out anxiously for any opening, any new avenue, in which 
to embark their property and employ their capital. The petitioners stated, 
that the opening of the trade to India would be calculated more than any 
thing else to raise the manufactures and trade of this country to that 
prosperity from which they had fallen; and he was sure that, under such 
circumstances, the petition would meet with their Lordships’ attentive 
eonsideration. 

Lord ErLensoroveu could assure the noble Marquis, that his Majesty’s 
Government felt equally with the noble Marquis the extreme importance 
of the subject to which he had adverted. He could further assure the 
noble Marquis, that, from the day on which he (Lord Ellenborough) had 
been appointed to the office which he at present filled, this question had 
been the constant object of his thoughts, and that from the very first day 
he entered upon the discharge of his official duties, he (Lord Ellen- 
borough) had taken measures for the purpose of obtaining the fullest in- 
formation on the subject, which should e laid before the House at the 
eee period. He would further assure the noble Marquis, that his 

ajesty’s Government would not form any opinion on this subject with- 
out being in possession of the most ample information respecting it, aud 
without giving to the question the most deliberate consideration. It only 
remained for him to state, in reply to the question of the noble Marquis, 
that he was not prepared to state on the part of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment the precise course jin which the inquiry that may be necessary re- 
garding this question shall be conducted. 

The petition was then read at length, and ordered to lie on the table. 

Lord Cauruorprs presented a similar petition from the Members of 
the Chamber of Commerce and Manufactnres in the town of Birming- 
ham. The noble Lord expressed his concurrence in the prayer of the 
petition ; but, after what had fallen from his noble Friend, he should not 
trouble the House with noe observations upon the subject, further than to 
express a hope that his Majesty’s Ministers would be alive to the great 


importance and vast magnitude of this question. He conceived that the 
opening of the trade to India would be productive of the greatest benefit 
to the empire at large; and the present restrictions upon that trade were 
detrimental to the commercial and manufacturing interest of this coun- 
try, while ea were productive of no adequate benefits to the East India 
Company itself. 

The petition was ordered to lie on the table. 
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House of Commons, Tuesday, May 12. 


Mr. W. Wuitmore presented a petition from the merchants, manu- 
facturers, and others, Members of the Chamber of Commerce of Man- 
chester, praying that the trade to India and China may be thrown open. 
—Laid on the table, and to be printed. 

Mr. LittLeton presented a similar petition from the Chamber of 
Commerce of the Potteries, in Staffordshire, a district containing 70,000 
inhabitants.—Laid on the table, and to be printed. 

Mr.H. Davis presented a petition to the same effect from the bankers, 
merchants, and other inhabitants of the city of Bristol and its vicinity.— 
Laid on the table, and to be printed. 

Sir J. Granam presented two petitions of the like nature from the 
city of Carlisle ah the town of Cockermouth. The former petitioners 
also complained of the weight of taxation and the high price of bread.— 
Laid on the table, and to be printed. 

Mr. Husxisson said, that although, from a consideration of the para- 
mount importance of the subject to which the petition he was about to 
present related, and out of courtesy to those honourable Members who 
were most deeply interested in discussions upon the trade between this 
country and India, he had thought it his duty to give notice yesterday 
that he should this day present the petition he held in his hand; yet he 
had not the least intention of anticipating now the discussion which, 
Serene to notice given by his honourable friend the Member for 

ridgenorth, would be brought forward on Thursday. At the same time, 
he felt that he should not be doing justice to his constituents who had 
put this petition into his hands, if he did not state the grounds on which 
they approached this House. It would be in the recollection of many 
honourable Members, that in 1813 the Charter of the East India Com- 
pany was renewed. On that occasion, a full and extensive inquiry pre- 
ceded the renewal of the Charter,—an inquiry which was called for by 
petitions from merchants, from manufacturers, and, indeed, from almost 
all classes of the community, praying that they might be allowed to par- 
ticipate in the trade with British India, of which trade the East India 
Company were in the exclusive possession. It was not necessary for him 
to say much as to the result of that inquiry; and yet he must remind 
honourable Members, that on that occasion those who had spent the 

eater part of their lives in India—men of the greatest intelligence and 

iscernment—were called upon to give evidence upon the subject. And 
when he spoke of those who had spent their lives in the service of the 
East India Company, let him be allowed to observe, that no service had 
been more fertile in men of talent than this service had been. It might 
be necessary to mention, that in that inquiry the late Mr. Charles Grant 
and Sir Thomas Monroe—gentlemen whose opinions were entitled to the 
greatest respect—gave evidence which went to this point,—namely, that 
it would be impossible, whatever freedom of trade might be permitted 
between this country and India, to produce any extension of trade. 
These ame stated, that the wants of the peopleof India were so 
few and so simple, that their habits had been so long formed, and that 
the whole of their private, as well as their social existence, was so eom- 
pletely controlled by their religious feelings,—that, for these reasons, 
any attempt to introduce among them those comforts and conveniencies 
which British commerce might afford, would be totally unavailing, and 
that loss and disappointment must be the inevitable result to those who 
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should make the attempt. He did not mean to state their precise words ; 
but he thought honourable Members would agree that this was a fair 
representation of the opinions expressed by Mr. Charles Grant and Sir 


Thomas Monroe. It was stated, that the whole history of India con- 


firmed this view of the subject. Those opinions, then, must have had 

eat weight with the Parliament, coming as they did from the highest 
iving authorities, and seeming, also, to be supported by the history of 

ast times ; but the answer of the merchants and manufacturers of Great 

ritain to these opinions was—‘ Let us make the experiment at our own 
cost and at our own risk ; let us try what may be done by a class of the 
most ingenious, the most industrious, and the most enterprising men, in 
attempting to overturn the prejudices and habits of this people.? The 
Legislature partly listened to this appeal; the trade was. partly thrown 
open, and the experiment, therefore, had been partially made. ‘Many 
obstacles, however, many serious difficulties, were thrown in the way of 
these parties, who knew nothing of the country—who were allowed to 
form no establishments there—who had no agents there, and were subject 
to many other discouraging and troublesome regulations, into the detail 
of which he would not then enter. It was on the Ist of April, 1814, that 
the commerce with India was thus partially thrown open, so that we had 
now the experience of fifteen years by which to judge of this experiment. 
This was a space of time which, in the life of an individual, hardly ter- 
minated the period of infancy, but which, when considered with refer- 
ence to the commercial intercourse between two great and distant quarters 
of the world, might be considered as little more than the hour of birth. 
What, however, had (without entering into details) been the result of this 
experiment? Why, in the year 1814, our exports to the countries east 
of the Cape of Good Hope amounted to something more than 1,600,000/. 
In the last year, they amounted to 5,800,000/. (Hear, hear.y So that 
here they found that a commerce had risen, under so many obstacles, 
from the insignificant sum of 1,600,000/. to 5,800,000/., which was equal 
to one-eighth of the whole of the exports of this country to all parts of 
the world. The experiment had been beneficial, also, to the shipping 
interests of the country. In 1813, there were employed in the trade with 
India 28,000 tons of British shipping. In 1828, no less than 109,000 tons 
were employed. He thought, therefore, that the views of our merchants 
and manufacturers had been completely realised. (Hear, hear.) It had 
been stated, before this period, that the returns from England were habi- 
tually made in the precious metals, and that the commerce with India 
must, therefore, necessarily be confined, on account of the small amount 
of the returns we were able to make. This experiment, however, had 
effected a total change. _The commerce was not now limited by the 
small returns we could make, those returns being almost entirely in the 

recious metals; but the difficulty now was to find returns from India to 

urope. (Hear, hear.) A very material consideration, therefore, in the 
view of this question now was, how far the trade would not be restrained 
by the difficulty of procuring returns from India.. The petitioners like- 
wise stated, that this extension of commerce had affected not merely our 
manufactures, but that it had included the mineral wealth of the king- 
dom, and that there had been large exports of iron, copper, and of other 
articles of asimilar kind. The petitioners, however, complained of want 
of returns, and stated indigo afforded the best return. ‘The petitioners 
requested the special attention of the House to that part of the trade 
with the East which was carried on with China, It was obvious, that 
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whatever political reasons, whatever circumstances connected with the 
Government of India, might bear upon the intercourse between this 
country and our possessions in India, there were no such special consi- 
derations with respect to our intercourse with China. Except for poli- 
tical reasons, China ought not to be excluded from intercourse with this 
country. The commerce with China, however, was exclusively monopo- 
lised by the East India Company; and, if that monopoly were retained, 
it must be not on political considerations, but for some other reasons. 
The petitioners complained—and he thought with something like reason 
—that the House, when in 1813 it greatly relaxed the restrictions on the 
trade with India, took the same opportunity, whether intentionally or 
inadvertently—he thought inadvertently—of drawing tighter the Com- 
pany’s monopoly of commerce with China. This part of the subject the 
petitioners wished particularly to be brought before the House, because 
a remedy might be applied to it before the expiration of the Company’s 
Charter. (Hear, hear.) To make this part of the subject intelligible, 
he must state, that all the Charters granted by the Crown prior to that 
of King William, contained a clause, that, if the trade so monopolised 
were found to be disadvantageous to the Crown, the Charter might be 
terminated on two years’ notice. Afterwards, when the Charter was 
granted by Parliament, it was granted for periods of twenty or twenty- 
one years; but there was always some, regard paid to the British con- 
sumer, and to the people of this country, especially in the article of tea. 
By reference to the Act of 1745, the House would see what checks and 
securities had been provided by the Legislature. That Act, in order that 
the quantity of tea might always be sufficient for the consumption of 
Great Britain, and in order to keep the price of that article on an equality 
with the price of it in neighbouring countries, made a provision that, in 
case of such inequality in price being manifest and considerable, the 
Lords of the Treasury should be at liberty to grant a license to any other 
persons whom they might think proper, to import tea from the Continent 
of Europe, for the purpose of producing an approximation of the prices. 
Thus, then, there was a power of keeping down the price of tea; and 
this provision lasted until 1813, when it was enacted, that no persons 
other than the East India Company, or persons having the license of the 
Company, should be allowed to import tea from any place to the United 
Kingdom. The result of this had been a considerable change in the 
price of tea in this country. Tea on the Continent sold for little more 
than half the price it fetched here; and, when the Lords of the Treasury 
were called upon, as they had been called upon, to grant a license to 
others to import tea from the Continent, they found that the power was 
taken away from them, and that the monopoly was exclusively in the 
Company. In another part of the petition, with respect to the trade 
with China, there was a very singular complaint. It stated, that all 
foreign ships, and all subjects of foreign countries, were allowed to carry 
on trade with China with the productions of this country, and from the 
ports of this country, and to go from China, with their return cargoes, 
to any part of the world but Great Britain. Now the merchants and 
the shipowners of this country did think it extremely hard that they alone 
should be excluded from a trade in which the Company did not partici- 
pate, and by their admission to which the Company consequently could 
not be in the least degree injured. (Hear, hear.) He believed that, in 
the last year, eleven ships of the United States came into the Thames, 
were loaded with goods of this country, and carried them to China; 
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where, having made a very profitable market, they went with their return 
cargoes to any part of the world they pleased—except, of course, this 
country. - It was rather humiliating to our pride and to our good sense, 
that English ships should be excluded from this trade; not because their 
exclusion was a benefit to the country, but merely because they happened 
to be English ships, and because they happened to be navigated by 
English subjects. (Hear, hear.) In the Committee on Foreign Trade 
of the House of Lords, some years ago, and also in the Committee on 
Foreign Trade of this House, some years ago, this subject was adverted 
to, and it was admitted that no prejudice could result to the strictest 
monopoly of the Company from allowing British shipping, navigated by 
British seamen, to engage in this trade with China. On all these points, 
the petitioners claimed the attention of the House; and, though he had 
not entered fully into the petition, he thought that he had stated enough 
to ensure to the petitioners the favourable consideration of the House. 
(Hear, hear.) We was sure that he had said enough to convince the 
House, that the experience of fifteen years proved that extensive pros- 
pects were opening to us. There were other considerations which the 
petitioners, as merchants and manufacturers, did not press now. There 
were grounds far higher than commercial considerations to be weighed 
in reviewing this subject. Improvement in civilisation, the increase of 
the comforts, the exaltation of the moral character of the people of 
India—these claimed the operation of all the means which commerce 
and intercourse with Europeans would afford towards the attainment of 
such important objects. They must not forget, that they held India by 
conquest; and, recollecting that, it was their duty to atone for past and 
present faults by extending these benefits to the people of India. As 
they stimulated them to industry, they would create in them the desire 
of new enjoyments; and, in proportion as they increased their enjoy- 
ments, in the same proportion they would raise them in the scale of 
moral worth. If India were to be a permanent possession, it must be 
made permanent by consulting the happiness of the millions of people 
there, and, by consulting that, they would consult, also, the prosperity 
and the power of this country. These were the considerations on which 
he recommended the petition to the House; and he begged now, after 
thanking the House for the attention with which he had been listened to, 
to observe, in conclusion, that his constituents were unanimous in their 
feeling on this subject. 

Mr Banine did not mean to detain the House many minutes. No 
doubt, when they considered that the happiness of millions was involved 
in the settlement of this question, the commercial part of it sank into 
comparative insignificance. He merely rose to suggest to his honourable 
friend, the Chairman of the East India Company, that if a measure were 
introduced to remedy the evil complained of with respect to the trade with 
China, and from China to other countries, the general question would be 
met with much better feeling. There could be no reason why our 
ships should be excluded from a trade which was open to every other 
country. 

Mr. AsteEtt said he should trouble the House with very few words. 
He had no doubt that the petitioners believed all they stated to be true. 
But at thé same time he was convinced that the House would not rely 
upon the belief of the petitioners, or form any opinion on the subject, 
until they had before them the counter-statement. The question of the 
trade with China could not be separated from the other parts of the 
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question ; and he felt that he should be ill-discharging his duty, if he lent 
himself to a committal on one part of a question which was a material 

oint in the consideration of the whole. He should notice one of the 
facts stated by the right honourable gentleman, in order that the House 
might see that it might be true that the others did not rest on better 
grounds. The right honourable gentleman had told them that the ship- 
ping employed in 1813 in the trade with India, amounted to 28,000 tons, 
and that it now amounted to 109,000 tons, leaving it to be supposed that 
the private trading had produced the increase. But the shipping thus 
employed was that of the Company alone; and, the Custom-house being 
destroyed by fire, it could not be ascertained what the amount of private 
shipping had been. In 1815, however, the private shipping amounted to 
79,000 tons, and in 1824, it was no more: so that we had not found the 
beneficial results of the experiment. The right honourable gentiowsn, 
too, had made a statement respecting the exports; but he had quite for- 
gotten to say any thing about the imports. This was not the proper 
mode of dealing with an important question; and he did hope that the 
House would suspend their judgment until regular and authentic docu- 
ments were brought before them. The time for considering the question 
was not yet arrived. The right honourable gentleman had stated, that 
he thought that there would be but one opinion as to the propriety, of 
opening the trade to the East Indies. He (Mr. Astell) presumed to think 
that the right honourable gentleman’s views on this subject were erro- 
neous; and he only asked the House to wait for adequate informa- 
tion before they came to any decision on the subject. He wished the 
House to suspend their judgment, until they received that information 
which he as much desired as any man that they should obtain.* 


Sir C. Burret rose for the purpose of corroborating what his right 
honourable friend had stated with regard to the article of tea, which, in 
consequence of the excessive tax which had been imposed on: it in 
this country, was sold here at double the price at which it was sold on 
the Continent. Atthe present unfortunate time, when all the poorer 
classes were distressed, and when the price of beer, in consequence of 
the very heavy tax on corn, was so high that the poor man could not get 
it, he thought the House, when the question came regularly under dis- 
cussion, ought to look attentively to the subject, aud endeavour to give 
to the people of this country their necessary beverage of tea at a lower 
rate than that for which they could now obtain it. With respect to the 
shipping interest, it certainly did appear a very hard case, that British 
merchants were not allowed to do that which foreign merchants were 
permitted to do—to export their manufactures to China. He was parti- 
cularly aware of the great delicacy attending the question of the trade 
with China; but still he thought that an adequate arrangement should be 
made for opening the trade with China. 

General Gascoyne could not allow the petition to lie on the table 
without offering a few observations on the subject. The honourable 
member for Callington had suggested to the honourable Chairman of the 





* Yet Mr. Astell is an enemy to a Free Press in India: and generally votes 
against all inquiry. The assertion now is, that ‘ the proper time is not come.’ 
When it does come, the complaint will be that ‘ the House is taken by surprise,” 
or some other equally established fallacy, The suitors for justice are always too 
early or too late in their inquiries: the time present is never ‘ the proper.time’ 
in the eyes of those who oppose the demand. 
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East India Company, the propriety and necessity of the Company taking 
into their consideration the question of the opening the trade with Chiua 
at an earlier period than the expiration of the present charter. He (Ge- 
neral Gascoyne) wished to enforce that suggestion as strongly as he 
could, and he would ask the India Company whether, considering the 


‘present distressed state of the manufacturing and shipping interests of 
‘this country, there was ever a period when relief was more required? 


Would not such a boon as the opening of the trade with China, come 


‘from them with a better grace now than to wait till it was forced from 
‘them? He was strongly interested in this question, and he thought it 


inconsistent with common sense, and with common justice, that the ship- 


~ owners of every other part of the globe should be permitted to partici- 
; _ in the profitable trade to China, and that English merchants should 


e alone excluded. He thought he need not call the attention of the 
House to the present situation ofthe shipping trade. Though he had 
been silent during the whole of the present session on that subject, be- 
cause he felt that there was no disposition on the part of the House to 
give relief, yet he was sorry to say, that the distress prevailing in the 
shipping trade was not less now than when he last called the atten- 
tion of the House to the subject, Lapse of time had afforded no relief, 
and the distress of the ship-owners was greater now than when he moved 
for a committee of inquiry into the state of the shipping interest, in the 
last session of Parliament. 


Srr G. Parturrs could not perceive any incorrectness in the statement 
of the right honourable Member for Liverpool, as to the increase of ship- 
ing which had taken place since the last renewal of the charter. The 
Soapeapeilt gentleman, the Chairman of the East India Company, had 
referred to the private shipping in 1813; what that private shipping was 
tor then there was no private trade to India. 
He thought that the facts stated by the right honourable Member for 
Liverpool were incontrovertible, and fully bore him out in the correct- 
ness of the view he had taken. If the House would only bear in mind 
the greatimpediments which had existed with respectto commerce in India 
since the partial opening of the trade, the House would be surprised, not 
that so little increase had taken place in the trade, but that so much in- 
crease had. The amount of cotton goods manufactured aad cotton twist, 
exported to India and China within the last year, was 2,000,000/. sterling. 
Notwithstanding the monopoly of the East India Company, the manu- 
factures of this country had been sent out there, not through the means 
of the Company, but by private traders. He was perfectly convinced 
that the most sanguine expectation might be entertained for the future 
extension of the trade between this country and India, particularly in the 
article of cotton, if, instead of opposing difficulties to the settlement of 
the inhabitants of this country in India, their settlement there was more 
encouraged. (Hear.) That was all that was wanted, in his opinion, to 
extend the trade with India. (Hear, hear.) The monopoly of the East 
India Company with respect to the trade with India or with China would 
be terminated at the expiration of the present charter, and then he was 
satisfied that a very great extension of trade would take place—an exten- 
sion which the necessities of this country very much wanted. (Hear.) 


Mr. W. Wuirmonre rose for the purpose of taking notice of a remark 
which had been made by the honourable Member for Callington (Mr. 
Baring), who stated, that it was the duty of the Legislature of this coun- 
try to make the trade between this country and India subservient to the 
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interests of the poor people of the latter country. He would be prepared 
to make out fully on a future occasion that the interests of the two coun- 
tries were the same. 


Mr. AsTELL wished to reply to an observation which had been made 
by the right honourable Member for Liverpool on the subject of tea. He 
would take on himself the onus of denying the justice of that statement. 
The right honourable gentleman had stated that tea was much cheaper 
on the Continent than in this country; but the House should recollect, 
that here the Governinent received a duty of 100/. per-cent. on tea ; 
whilst, on the Continent, the article was free from any such tax. In 
England, tea was an article of necessity, not of luxury; but on the Con- 
tinent its consumption was greatly neglected, and it passes, in commer- 
cial language, under the name ofa drug. He would undertake to prove 
this to the satisfaetion of the House—that tea, looking to its quality, and 

utting aside the tax imposed by Government, was not only not dearer 
in this country, but essentially cheaper and better than on the Continent. 
The quality of the tea never seemed to be taken into consideration by 
honourable gentlemen; and he would pledge himself to prove that, in 
point of quality, tea was not only not dearer here, but infinitely cheaper 
and better than on the Continent.* — 


Mr. Huskisson was sorry to prolong the present discussion, but he 
wished to advert to the observations made by the honourable Chairman 
of the India Company, on what had fallen from him in explaining the 
prayer of the petition to the House. The honourable Chairman in his 
first speech stated, that he, (Mr. Huskisson,) had omitted to take into 
account the year 1815, in which there was a great amount of private 
shipping. The year 1815 was the first year of the operation of the pri- 
vate trade: there was great excitement and great overtrading, and there- 
fore of all years, that was one from which a comparison ought not to be 
drawn. The honourable gentleman accused him of making a very bold 
and unfounded assertion on the subject of tea. What he had said was, 
that the law which protected the British consumer of tea from being 
liable to pay a much higher price than the foreign consumer, by enabling 
the Lords of the Treasury to admit tea from the continent under their 
licence, was now repealed, and that, he thought, constituted no slight 
aggravation of the East India Company’s monopoly. If the honourable 
gentleman thought that tea could be got much better and cheaper in this 
country than on the continent, would he have the goodness to do, what 
he and the East India Company alone could do—to grant to some of his 
(Mr. Huskisson’s) constituents licence to bring tea from the continent ? 
If he gave that licence, he (Mr. Huskisson) could assure the honourable 
Member, that those very foolish persons, on whose behalf he presented 
the petition, would most cheerfully bring a very considerable portion of 
tea from the continent, (hear, hea’,) and would be ready to run the risk 
of having tea of cheaper price and superior quality sold by the East India 
Company. He knew nothing of the facts on this question, except what 
he had learned from persons competent to give him information, and 
from what he knew to be the price current of tea in different parts of the 
continent. He knew that at New York tea sold for one half, indepen- 
dently of duty, of the price it sold for here ; and he was also aware, that 








.* We. shall be curious to see how Mr, Astell will prove this: he must first 
a up or burn all the ‘ Price Currents’ of Hamburgh and Rotterdam, or these 
will flatly contradict him. 
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by one of the most monstrous regulations, by which the whole system of 
the India Company’s monopoly was bound, it was an obligation on the 
part of the Company not to put up any tea for sale until it had been 
two years in their storehouses. The result of this was a great deteriora- 
tion in the quality of the article, and an increase in its price. 


Sir G. Puruuies had taken pains to inquire from foreigners respecting 
the quality of their tea, and they had all been as confident of the supe- 
riority of their own tea as the honourable gentleman was of his tea. 

The petition, signed by the merchants of Liverpool, and praying for 
the removal of restrictions in the trade between Great Britain, the East 
Indies, and China, was then laid on the table. 


Mr. Husxisson presented a petition to the same effect, from Chorley, 
in Lancashire. 





[THE interest attached to the Debate which follows, has induced us to give a 
verbatim and corrected report of it, from ‘The Mirror of Parliament,’ the only 
work which uniformly gives verbatim reports of all that is said in both Houses of 
the Legislature.] 

House of Commons, Thursday, May 14. 

Mr. WoLrycHE WHITMORE.—I rise to bring under the consideration of the 
House a motion, on the subject of the trade of this country with the East, of 
which I gave notice in the early part of the present Session. The subject is one 
of vast importance, and I may now add, that in this respect there is none that 
can be brought before the Legislature to compete with it ;—of such large moment 
is it, and so manifold and so involved are the considerations belonging to it, 
that I confess I feel almost appalled by its magnitude ; and were it not that of 
itself it is calculated to make a deep impression, not only on the minds of Mem- 
bers, but of the country in general ;—were it not that the facts connected with 
it are striking and familiar, that the inferences from those facts are clear and 
inevitable, and the results of peculiar promise ; J should very much apprehend 
my inability to place the question in the light in which it onght to be viewed. 
When I consider, however, that I may hope for the assistance of others better 
qualified than myself, | feel convinced, whatever my imperfections may be, and I 
fear they will be many, they will be amply supplied and compensated during the 
present discussion. I shall proceed, without further preface, to enter upon the 
great subject I have undertaken to bring before the House; and with a view to 

lace it in as clear a point of view as I am able, I shall divide my observations 


" into three several heads—those heads which are pointed out in the terms of my 


notice for ‘ an Inquiry into the Trade between Great Britain, the East Indies, 
and China.’ I shall speak first of Great Britain, then of our East Indian pos- 
sessions, and lastly of China. It is necessary to allude to Great Britain in the 
first place, because every man who looks at the condition of the country at 
present, or who has regarded it for the last eight or ten years, must be aware 
that to a certain degree its prosperity is precarious, and that it is absolutely ne- 
cessary to ascertain by what means we can improve our resources, by giving 
them fuller development, and how far it is possible to mitigate, in a consi- 
derable degree, if not altogether to obviate, the periods of distress which hitherto 
have at certain intervals constantly recurred in our manufacturing interests. 
T am convinced, if we look this subject fairly in the face, we shall find contained 
in it the means of alleviating, if not of removing, the causes of that distress. 
The present is not an occasion on which it is desirable, or perhaps justifiable, to 
enter into an examination of those causes ; but it must be clear to any man 
that there is in the country a vast amount of capital seeking employment, and 
reducing, by competition, profits to the lowest ebb, combined with an enormous, 
a gigantic power of production in the manufacturing districts requiring applica- 
tion. Itis part of my object to point out the mode by which distress may be 
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alleviated. Let there be a larger field opened for the employment of capital, and 
for the vent of manufactures, and a great national benchit will be accomplished. 
Iam also brought to the consideration of this subject by one or. two. circum- 
stances affecting us at this moment. Looking at the state of Ireland, although 
Lam persuaded that the Act which has just passed is one of the most beneficial 
ever adopted within the memory of any man who has a seat in the Legislature— 
though it has done away with the grand impediment to improvement there, yet 
the removal of Catholic disabilities is not the sole means of ameliorating the 
condition of that country. It is necessary to find means to give wider scope for 
the employment of the people, and the adoption of what I propose, I am satis- 
fied, will effectually afford those means. The commercial relations between this 
kingdom and some of the other nations of the world, are also calculated to arrest 
attention to this subject ; and, although | mean not to enter fully into this point, 
et Tcould not be justified in omitting it. I refer especially to our relations with 
the United States. Hon. Members are, of course, aware that, by a recent Act 
of the American Legislature, our commercial relations are placed in rather a 
eurious predicament: the recent tariff is most severe and oppressive, and the 
duties imposed are so high and heavy, that it must place the trade with Great 
Britain in considerable difficulty. It is impossible for me, or for any man, to 
predict what may be the end of this system of legisiation; but that it has been 
already attended with inconvenience, and will hereafter be productive of injury, 
is but too probable. It becomes, too, a matter of the most serious reflection, 
when we advert to the fact, that we depend upon that part of the world for the 
‘supply of the raw material of one of the most important of our manufactures— 
1 mean cotton. How mach we are dependent upon the United States will be 
seen from the fact, that we derive three-fourths of our cotton from thence. It 
seems to me, that the precarious nature of our relations with that Republic forms 
a strong reason for considering whether we have not the means within our own 
Empire of supplying the deficiency, provided the injurious commercial regula~ 
tions of the United States should prevent our receiving from them the large sup- 
plies absolutely necessary for the prosperity of our cotton manufacture. I shall 
endeavour to show, in the course of my remarks, that we have ample maans of 
producing that article to any extent, and of the best quality, in India; and if, 
hereafter, cotton should not be wanted by us from foreign states, it will furnish 
to the Ministers of this country, and to the opponents of the tariff-in the United 
States, the powerful argument against a vain perseverance in the system of pro- 
hibition. Having stated thus shortly the general grounds on which 1 think the 
policy of extending our trade to the East rests, I shall proceed to take a brief 
view of what that trade is, and what it may possibly become under a different 
state of things. I apprehend I am not now to argue that this trade may be one 
of.considerable value ; on that point 1 may appeal to history, and every man now 
admits that it is one of the largest carried on by this country, Never were pre- 
dictions more completely disproved than those which were hazarded at the time 
when the removal of the Charter was last before Parliament. We were then 
told, and by great authorities, that we could not expect any increase of the com- 
merce to the East. One gentleman, indeed, went so far as to contend that the 
only article in which it would be extended was that of glass bottles; while 
another argued that it was absurd to suppose that a population whose labour 
was only remunerated at the rate of about 3d. per day, could become customers 
to any amount for the manufactures of this country. 


It is not extraordinary that gentlemen connected with the East India Company 
should endeavour to give currency to these notions; nor is it, perhaps, sur- 
prising that they should even contrive to bring their minds to this conclusion : 
it was quite natural that they should conceive it must be a losing trade, inas- 
much as from 1793 to 1813, the Company had lost: to the extent of about 
4,000,000/. by it; in short, from first to last, at that time, and from persons in- 
terested in the continuance of the Charter, it was argued that the trade to India 
was an injury instead of a benefit. Looking at the previous falling. off in, the 
trade, from impediments thrown in the way of it, perhaps they were, in some 
degree, justified in taking this unfavourable, though false yiew of the subject. I 
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trust that the House will allow me to refer to the state of that trade a short time 
antecedent to the renewal of the Company’s Charter ; first noticing the gradual 
falling off in the trade, and then contrasting it with the rapid extension of it 
from the time it was made free. From 1790 to 1796, it was 2,520,000/.; from 
1796 to 1801, it was 2,342,000/.; from 1802 to 1807, it had decreased to 
2,153,000/.; and from 1808 to 1812, it was only 1,748,000/. The Charter 
having been renewed in 1813, the produce of the trade from 1814 to 1819 was 
2,118,000/.; from 1820 to 1826, it ascended to 4,877,000/.; and in 1827, it 
rose to 5,891,000/. The House will not fail to remark during the first period— 
that is, up to the year 1813—the gradual diminution of the trade ; and during the 
last, from 1814 to 1827, its constant and rapid augmentation; so that the pre- 
dictions in which some indulged, as to the impossibility of extension, were 
founded upon misapprehension and miscalculation, Following up this part of 
the subject, it is desirable that 1 should mention a few of the articles in which 
this extraordinary increase has occurred. I will first take cotton. The total 
amount of manufactured cotton goods exported from this country to the East 
Indies in 1814, was, in round numbers, 818,000 yards; in 1828, it was no less 
than 43,500,000 yards. The value of these cotton goods in 1314, was 90,0002, 
and in 1828, 1,900,000/.; but here it is not to be forgotten, that in consequence 
of the improvements in machinery and the cheapness of the raw material, the 
value of cotton goods between 1814 and 1828 had fallen most materially, so that 
the two sums I have mentioned, do not contrast as strikingly as the dif- 
ferent amount of cotton goods exported. The quantity of printed cottons 
exported to India in 1814, was 600,000 yards, and in 1828, 12,372,000 yards. 
The article of twist affords a very remarkable instance of augmentation; the 
total amount exported in 1814, was 8 lbs., and in 1828 it had increased to 
4,497,000 Ibs. These facts will sufficiently establish the advantage of allowing 
the trade to be in the hands of private individuals, and will lay a strong ground 
for a minute inquiry, in order to ascertain whether it will not be fit that measures 
should be taken to promote a still further extension. Large as is the present 
amount of the trade, and rapid as has been its growth, I am convinced that we 
yet know nothing of the amount to which it may be carried ; every body con- 
nected or acquainted with the trade to India agrees in opinion, that no assignable 
limit can be named for it, the only difficulty being to find a profitable return for 
the investment sent out. There exists no prejudice in the minds of the Natives 
of India, as‘to the purchase of our goods, and there is no obstacle to their dis- 
semination over the country; but an impediment is arising from the difficulty of 
finding a return cargo. 

This brings me to the point of imports ; and I find that in 1790 the official 
value of all the goods and produce from India was, as before, in round numbers, 
3,800,000/., while in 1827 it was 8,343,000. The average of imports from 1814 
to 1819 was 5,748,000/., and from 1820 to 1827, as I have already said, 
8,343,000/, The export trade, it will be observed, in the interval between 1814 
and 1828, had increased nearly fourfold ; but the improvement in the import 
trade was not in the same proportion. This difference is chiefly to be accounted 
for by the stutionary nature of the tea-trade, as I shall have occasion to state 
when I advert to the commerce with China. The fact is, that at the present 
moment, with one or two trifling exceptions, the products of India are of inferior 
quality ; the great—I may almost say the sole—exception is one of a most 
extraordinary kind, and which can never be too often stated, or too much 
examined—I allude to indigo. Indigo, the growth of British India, was formerly 
scarcely saleable in the European market ; but it is now superior to that produced 
in South America, or in any other part of the world. Whatis the fact? For 
the last forty years the growth and manufacture of indigo in the East Indies has 
been under the superintendence of British capitalists. Such is the extraordinary 
result, that not only this country, but all Europe, has been supplied with this 
most important drug from British India. ‘There can be little doubt, that if the 
same permission to British subjects to embark their capital, and employ their 
superintendence, were extended to other articles, the same effects would follow. 
The climate and soil of India are fayourable to the growth of every species of 
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colonial produce, and when British capital and British skill are employed in 
the cultivation and preparation of the other tropical productions for the markets 
of Europe, they will be attended with equal success. ‘The import of indigo in 
1800 was 3,750,000 lbs., and in 1828 was 9,600,000 Ibs, To cotton 1 have 
before referred; and, since the renewal of the Charter, there has been a con- 
siderable increase in the import of that commodity. In 1814, it was only 
3,000,000 lbs., and in 1828 it had risen to 32,000,000 lbs. If once the cotton 
sent over could be rendered of a superior description; the augmentation would be 
immense ; but at present the best East India cotton is inferior to the worst 
American cotton, and I believe, that in some instances, the difference has 
- amounted to 100 per cent. ‘he trath is, that in India no attention is paid to its 
cultivation—the seed is never changed, and no attempt is made to obtain the 
varieties of a superior quality: in preparing the cotton, and in cleaning it from 
the dirt it contracts from the soil, there is likewise the grossest neglect. It is 
not to be doubted, that cotton, to challenge comparison with any in the world, 
might be grown in the East Indies, if British capital, care, and industry were 
‘applied to it. The quantity of cotton consumed in Great Britain is 197,000,000 
Ibs., of which at present we draw no less than 151,000,000 lbs. from America ; 
and this statement alone is sufficient, with reference to the prospects of the 
country, to warrant inquiry whether encouragement ought not be given to its 
cultivation: The article next in importance is sugar, which may be grown to 
any extent in India. In 1814, 49,000 cwt. of it were imported; and in 1828, 
516,000 cwt.; but of this latter quantity 360,000 cwt. came from the Mauritius. 
The House will at once understand why so great a proportion is imported from 
‘the Mauritius ; for there Europeans are allowed to apply to the growth and 
manufacture of sugar their skill and capital. In the last eight years, 200 sugar- 
mills, some of them with steam-engines, have been sent out to the Mauritius ; 
while not a single sugar-mill has been sent out to India. Nothing can be more 
rude and defective than the whole machinery of the sugar-mills there; and the 
consequence is, the production of a very inferior article. Another important 
commodity is raw silk ; and at this moment, when so much distress prevails 
among its manufacturers in this country, it demands the most earnest consi- 
deration. In 1814, the importation was 1,116,000 Ibs.; and in 1828, 
1,447,000 Ibs.; and it is considered so inferior, that while Italian silk is sold 
for 28s., India silk only produces 18s, It can only be employed on the coarser 
articles ; and it is stated by an intelligent gentleman, in a pamphlet on the sub- 
ject, that India silk enables the manufacturer of broad goods in this country to 
‘compete with foreigners, as he probably would be enabled to do in the fner 
description of goods, provided he could command a raw material of sucha 
quality, and in such quantity, as India, under British management, might pro- 
- duce ; but to accomplish this, a power of settling in India is indispensable. 


Having mentioned these few instances, and having selected them as. showing 

the principle I wish to establish, I shall abstain from going further, because I 
am aware that I should be trespassing too much upon the time and patience of 
the House: what I have stated I considered absolutely necessary to the case I 
had to make out. This brings me to the question of the power of Englishmen 
to settle in India, and upon this point, as 1 conceive, the whole depends. It is 
my belief, that if we are to continue to prevent Englishmen from settling in 
India,— if we are to continue to prevent the application of British capital and 
skill to the produce of India, the trade cannot be carried much further than at 
"present ; but I am quite certain that if we adopt a more generous and a wiser 
course, we may carry our trade to the East to an incalculable extent. We find 
then an area of 1,028,000 square miles, inhabited by 134,000,000 of people : true 
it is that they are not all under our immediate control, but they are all either 
under the dominion of the East India Company, or under the authority of tri- 
butary Powers. The House is, perhaps, aware that the policy in India now is, 
to prevent the introduction of Europeans; excepting in rare instances, and in 
the Presidencies of Bombay, Madras, and Calcutta, British subjects cannot, 
without direct permission, hold or possess land. This is a very singular, as 
well as a yery mistaken policy, and such as has never been pursued by any 
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country of the world but ourselves: I am thoroughly persuaded that it has 
contributed more than any other cause to maintain that comparative barbarism 
and ignorance which notoriously prevail in India. 

The Romans, we all know, acted upon a directly opposite system, and they 
could not have extended their empire so far, or preserved it so long, if they had 
not encouraged colonisation. The same may be said of modern Russia—that 
huge colossus among empires: it could never have been so extended, or kept to- 

ther in its magnitude, if it had pursued the course we maintain : it preserves 
its immense possessions by promoting the settlement of its subjects in remote 
situations. Looking at the origin of this regulation, we are brought, at once, 
to the source from whence it proceeds. It has been said that it was established 
in order to promote the happiness and improvement of the Natives, but that is 
one of the most futile arguments ever raised, and the very reverse has been the 
consequence: the only mode by which you can really ameliorate the condition 
of the people of India is by removing this absurd restriction ; and by so doing, 
you will at once advance their knowledge, improve their habits, and reform that 
system of cultivation, the rudeness of which, at present, impedes the growth, and 
impairs the sale, of Indian produce. You will open to the Native sall the benefits 
of a civilised state, and raise them from a state of what may be called half-civi- 
lisation, to equality with the more favoured nations of Europe. The true origin 
of this exclusive system was the preservation of the monopoly of the East India 
Company ; that was the sole object in establishing it. Nobody ever dreamt, at 
that time, of the improvement of the condition of the pnor Indians ; but the East 
India Company did long and anxiously reflect upon the surest mode of keeping 
their monopoly, by which they are, at once, placed in the doublescapacity of 
merchants and sovereigns, deriving advantage both from their trade and their 
dominion. ‘The argument of protecting the interests of the Natives was 
a mere afterthought; the very name applied to those who were. unfor- 
tunate enough to tind themselves in India without the leave of the Com- 
pany, shows the light in which they were considered: they were called inter- 
lopers, and this alone proves that the object was the preservation of the com- 
merce, and not the improvement of the people. The advantages which would 
accrue from allowing British subjects to settle in India would not only be great 
with reference to the points already noticed ; but I am satisfied that, unless that 
sere es be given, we cannot carry on the Government of India in the cheap 

neficial manner we ought to do. One great evil arises out of the administra- 
tion of justice, not on account of the general unfitness of the Judges, or any: de- 
gree of corruption prevailing among them, but on account of their total ignorance 
ofthe people. Upon this point the opinion of Sir Henry Strachey, a most intelli- 
gent Indian Judge, given in the fifth Report on the affairs of India, is conclusive. 
He states, that those appointed to administer the law could not study the genius 
of the people of India—that they knew little of their domestic life,—the state 
of their knowledge,—the nature of their conversation, religion, trade, castes, or 
any of their national and individual characteristics ; that every day something 
new and surprising was makng its appearance among them; and the same 
learned Judge adds, that the evil of which he complained was extensive, and 
that it might be ascribed chiefly to the want of connection and intercourse with 
the people,—to the want of knowledge of their peculiar manners and habits, so 
that the ignorance of the Indians of the character of the Europeans was almost 
equalled ’by the ignorance of the Europeans of the character of the Indians, 
This opinion, by a man well qualified to deliver it, shows, at once, the difficulty 
and the mode of overcoming it, by altering the construction of Indian society, 
and by inducing British settlers to reside among them. I am aware that it has 
been frequently stated by some Gentlemen that the power of settlement would 
weaken the influence of England in that country ; but I never heard an argument 
mere entirely destitute of foundation. Our connexion with India at present is 
one of the slightest nature. If I were to explain what I feel, I should say that 
we hold it, as it were, by a ‘single thread; but under a different system, if we 
allowed Englishmen to settle in that country, and to invest their capital in ime 
proving it, we should convert that thread into a cable composed of millions of 
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such threads ; each may be snapped asunder by the storm; both'may;andin | 
all probability will, be worn out by friction; but the latter would obviously 
afford a far better security for maintaining the connection between the two 
countries than the former. I feel so entire a conviction of this proposition, that 
I consider it my duty to adjure you, if your object be to strengthen that con- 
nection—if your object be to make permanent that which is now precarious— 
the only way to effect it is, at once to abolish the idle and absurd system of re+ 
strictions, by which the settlement of Englishmen is prevented in India. When 
I am told that this would do injury to the people of India, I deny it wholly. 
We all know that after the emancipation of that part of South America which 
formerly belonged to Spain, there was a large application of British capital to‘ its 
wants and necessities, of which, I fear, a considerable portion is entirely lost, 
or at least is now looked upon by those who embarked it in the light ofa bad 
debt. If we had allowed the settlement of Englishmen in India, when the Com- 
pany’s Charter was renewed in 1813, the probability is, that that capital would 
have been spent in India, instead of being wasted in South America; and if En- 
glishmen had possessed the same power of superintending the application of their 
capital in India that they have in South America, such an ‘appropriation of the 
surplus capital of this country would have rendered far more benefit to the 
people of India, than any act ever done by the Company from its establishment 
to this day.. The application of those 20,000,000/. of capital to India, which 
were, I may almost say, thrown away in South America, would have effected an 
entire revolution in the products, and, consequently, in the commerce, of that 
country. Will any body te!l me that the condition-of Ireland can be improved, if 
we preventitle application of that capital, which, it is to be hoped, will find its 
way there, and give employment to the people ?, The benefit to be derived from 
the application of capital in either case, is so manifestly obvious, and a denial 
of it something so monstrous, that if any body were to attempt to apply such an 
argument to any other country in the world, the person to whom he used it could 
only treat it with the ridicule it deserved. Such an argument is too absurd for 
serious commentary. It owes its origin to the desire to preserve. the monopoly 
of ‘the trade of the East, and is the sole ground on which that monopoly could 
be preserved. If the monopoly of the trade, and the absolute dominion over the 
people, possessed by the East India Company, were beneficial to India, I should 
say ‘ persevere in this system.’ I should then think it would be wise, consist- 
ent, and: politic, to exclude all others from settling in India, and entering into 
competition with the Company in the trade of the East. But it happens that we 
are not called upon to consider whether it is right or wrong to prolong that 
monopoly ; for it was decided in 1813, that the trade with India should no longer 
be conducted on the principle of monopoly ; and I contend that we are bound to 
follow it up, by throwing open the whole system of trade with the East, I trust 
that when we come again to the investigation of this subject, we shall look mi- 
nutely into the state of the trade between this country and India; for in the open-- 
ing of it consists the sole source from whence any improvement.of the people 
there can proceed, and on which any reasonable hope can be. entertained of 
the.increase of the trade and manufactures of this country, I will not dwell fur- 
ther on this point, but address the other observations I may make to the con- 
sideration of the nature of the inquiry we showd have to institute, if this. Com- 
mittee should be granted, as [ hope it will be, during this Session. We. have 
herepresented to us a subject of wide extent. We shall enter upon a large field 
of inquiry. We must have ample information, which can ouly be furnished by 
tting evidence from India. Iam, myself, extremely desirous to commence this 
investigation as early as possible; and for that reason I wish the Committee to 
be: sppointed to-night ; for, though we shall not be able, perhaps, to prosecute 
the inquiry far during the present Session, yet, if we only begin it, we shall be 
able to lay the ground for it for the next Session; and it is only by long and 
deep consideration, and by getting all the evidence before us that is indispensably 
necessary, that we can bring our minds to that satisfactory conclusion, by which, 
and by which only, we can do effectual justice to all the parties concerned in this 
immense.question. I think this alone is a strong ground for appointing the 
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Committee at this moment. Having said thus much as to-this branch of the sub- 
jecty:1 will now pass to some other considerations of great importauce as they 

are connected: with the trade of this country, The Houseis aware that the trade 
with China is a complete and entire monopoly ia the hands of the East India 
Company. : No English ship, except it belongs to the East India, Company, can 
go to any of. the ports of China. Every English trader is. precluded from deal- 
ing:in that article which forms the staple of the trade of that part of the world. 
It.is a most:remarkable fact, that at an early period of the history of our com- 
mercial intercourse with China, this.trade was not enly not a monopoly,: but 
that we were not then excluded from some ports in the Eastern world, from 
which we are now excluded, In the seventeenth century, there were four ports 
open:to our traders in China. We had access, also, to the empire of Japan, and 
it was only the unfortunate interference of the various European Companies, 
established abont that time, that led to our exclusion. We are now admitted at 
only.one port. in China, and we are excluded from the trade with Siam,and 
Cochin-China, and entirely from the islands of Japan. The only remnant of in-> 
tercourse between Europe and Japan, is a miserable Dutch factory, which is al- 
lowed to remain, apparently not so much to carry on any trade, as.to show how 
much humiliation can be extracted from Dutch cupidity. 

If hon. Gentlemen will consult the works of Mr. Crawfurd, a gentleman to 
whom the country is much indebted, as I know I am myself under great obliga- 
tion to him, for the valuable information be has published—if hon. Gentlemen 
will look to his statements relative to the trade with the Eastern Archipelago; 
which are fully and accurately given, and which are highly instructive, and of the 
greatest importance with reference to this question, they will see that we are ex- 
cluded, by the monopoly of the East India Company, from our share of the large 
trade carried’on by the Atuericans in Canton. For what is this exclusion main« 
tained? There is not the shadow of an excuse for it. When we look at the pro- 
gress of the trade that has been carried on since the partial opening of the com- 
mercial intercourse with India, we may infer what would have been the increase 
if a generally free intercourse had taken place with the Eastern World. As it is 
inthe hands of the Company, the trade with-China, like its trade with India, has 
declined, instead of increasing. ‘The exports to China, from 1801 to 1810, on 
the yearly average, amounted to 1,152,206/.; from 1811 to 1822, the yearly 


_ average, deducting the year 1813, when the accounts were lost, owing to the fire 


at the Custom House, was 780,959/.; from 1823 to 1827, the yearly average 
was 682,177/. In 1827, the amount of exports fell to 493,815/.; but, ia 1828, 
it'rose again to 863,494/. The average of 1827 and 1828 may be stated at 
678;654/. There is an increase certainly in 1828, but there is a falling off in this 
trade latterly as compared with the average of the first period I have stated, to 
the amount'of forty or ifty per cent. It is true, this is the declared value: 
and, as manufactured articles have lately declined in value, it exhibits a greater 
falling off than is fairly to be attributed to the Company’s:management : but still, 
after making every allowance, the trade has considerably fallen off. This is the 
result of the monopoly by which the trade of this country is excluded from those 
parts of the world where it would most flourish. When we reflect on the cha~ 
racter of this vast monopoly—when we reflect on the fact of our own traders not 
being permitted to bring home tea, that great article of importation, because that 
whole trade is in the hands of a privileged Company—when we reflect on the 
contrast afforded in the falling off in the China trade, and the enormous increase 
in the private trade with India since its partial opening in 1813—when we reflect on 
these circumstances, itis abundantly clear that thetrade with China is not conducted. 
as it would be if it were carried on by private individuals. There is no shadow 
of pretence for the continuance of this injurious monopoly. Iam aware that 
by the title given by the renewal of the charter, in 1813, unless some amicable 
arrangement can be made between the Government and the Company, there is 
no hope for the opening of this trade until the expiration of that Act in 18345 
but, for this very reason, this House is the more bound to keep its attention 
fixed on this point ; and when the Act does expice, it will be for this House to 
decide whether, on any terms, that most odious monopoly, as 1 must call it, 
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shall be permitted to exist. It is alleged by the friends of the East India Com- 

ny, that it is necessary to continue it, because there would otherwise be great 
difficulty in dealing with the Chinese. This is a common-place argument, and 
entirely unfounded ; for it is expressly stated by Mr. Milburne, and other well- 
informed writers on this subject, that a free-trade might be carried on there easier 
than here. The real fact is, the Chinese are addicted tocommerce ; and when we 
consider that they are one of the most populous nations on the globe, and that 
they have fully occupied the whole of their vast territory, is it not desirable that 
we should avail ourselves of an open commercial intercourse with a country pos- 
sessing such advantages, and where so extensive a trade might be carried on, if 
conducted on the principles of freedom ? The population of China is estimated 
at 150,000,000 ; and would be, in every respect, a valuable customer, if the trade 
were conducted on sound and just principles. The Eastern people are in want of 
many of those commodities in which we abound. In proof of this fact, I refer to 
the increase that has taken place in the exportation of metals to India, and espe- 
cially since the trade has been conducted on principles of freedom. The export 
of metals in 1814, amounted to 14,334 tons, and was of the value of 494,9702. 
In 1827, it was 34,093 tons, and its value 768,985/. Look at the increase that 
would take place in the exports in the general trade in this quarter of the world ; 
look at the enormous opening that would be made for our manufactures, and the 
immense consumption of Chinese produce that would ensue in this country. Can 
there be a question that it would afford a great increase to the commerce of this 
country? Supposing, however, for the sake of argument, there might be some 
difficulty in carrying on the trade with the Hong merchants. If there were ten 
times more difficulty in carrying on this trade than is pretended, it would not 
weigh a feather in the scale with me; for if we cannot conduct the trade directly 
with China, it will be carried on through the medium of anemporium. We have 
an excellent port for that purpose in Singapore. Its situation admirably adapts 
it to promote the commercial intercourse of that part of the world, and particularly 
the tea-trade between China and England. 

It is, perhaps, not generally known that tea is not the growth of the neigh- 
bourhood of Canton, from whence it is exported. The black tea is grown in the 
province of Fokin, and the green tea in the province of Kraquan, which both lie 
at a considerable distance from that port The black tea is carried on the backs 
of boys, from the province of Fokin, which is a maritime province, to Canton, a 
distance of 360 miles ; and the green tea, which comes from the province of Kra- 
quan, also a maritime province, is brought a still greater distance of 700 or 800 
miles. The tea-growing provinces being maritime, and it being obvious that such 
a mode of communication between the places of growth and export must be at- 
tended with much expense, it is also quite as obvious that the tea could be 
brought as cheaply to the island of Singapore as to the port of Canton. But, in- 
deed, this point of objection is a mere assumption in the argument, and there is 
not the smallest ground to believe that it exists. Onthe contrary, the East India 
Company must feel that they are viewed with a vast deal of jealousy by the Sove- 
reign of that empire, when he sees in them the conquerors of so immense a terri- 
tory in his vicinity. He knows that in the Company he has to deal with’a far 
more warlike and dangerous Power than if the trade were carried on by the pri- 
vate merchant, whose interest it is to conciliate the feelings of those with whom 
he deals. If we were driven out of Canton, the trade would be conducted through 
an emporium—Singapore, or some other place in that quarter. To shew the im- 
portance of that station, I will read a statement of its progress. In 1819, it was 
only an island, inhabited by a few fishermen ; in 1824, the population was about 
10,000 ; and in 1827, it reached 13,000, and, including the military and strangers, 
16,000. This was the result of the liberty conferred upon it ; and it is a singular 
fact, that the Chinese themselves have opened a commercial intercourse with this 
prosperous island. I will read an extract, describing its actual situation, by the 
same distinguished individual to whose works I have before referred : 

‘ But, perhaps, the most remarkable example we have of the success of free- 
trade is exhibited in the history of the little settlement of Singapore, a barren 
islet, and having only the advantage of a convenient locality. In the commence- 
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ment of the year 1819, not ten acres of the primeval forest which covered it was 
cleared, and its whole inhabitants consisted of about 300 beggarly Malays, not 
only possessing no industrious habits, but notorious and dangerous pirates. We 
haye before us the account of its exports and imports for the year ending the 
30th of April, 1828, and find that their joint amount was 2,875,800/. The ex- 
ports alone amounted to 1,387,201/.,—that is to say, they exceeded the declared 
value of the exports of the East India Company from the whole United Kingdom, 
to all India and to all China, in the corresponding year, by 88,608/., giving the 
Company the advantage of all their civil and military stores; but observing, on 
the other hand, that they did not contribute a shilling towards the amount of 
Singapore exports. Our whole trade in the Straits of Malacca, in 1814, was 
short of 1,000,000/. sterling. At present it considerably exceeds 4,000,000. 
The trade of Bombay and its dependencies has, in like manner, sustained a vast 
increase.’ 

I was going to remark, that in the present state of the tea-trade through 
Canton, the Chinese might find the direct trade with Singapore preferable to it. 
They have already opened a trade with it. In 1821 four Chinese junks came 
to it, and in 1826 there were ten. It is quite obvious, therefore, that if any dif- 
ficulty, were thrown in the way of carrying on the trade with the Chinese, we 
have a resource by throwing it into a different channel, over which they have no 
control. If we look at the question of tea only, with reference to the large 
amount of the return cargo, we shall find that this is a question of great impor- 
tance. The importation of last year was 31,000,000 Ibs.; and I have no doubt, 
that, if it were thrown open to private trade, it would be almost immediately 
doubled, and in a few years trebled. Its price would be considerably reduced, 
notwithstanding the assertion of the Deputy Chairman of the East India Come 
pany, who denied the other evening, with a degree of confidence, I must say, 
that excited my admiration, and that of those around me. That honourable 
gentleman stated, that the price of tea was as cheap in this country as on the 
continent. Such an assertion I believe to be totally incorrect ; and if we once 
entered into an investigation of the subject, I am sure we should never again 
hear any more such. On the important part of this question, relative to the 
price of tea, Ihope I may be permitted to read some statements. The amount 
of tea imported in 1814, was 26,000,000 lbs., and, in 1828, 30,926,000 lbs. The 
quantity put up to sale last year was 31,280,000 lbs., which was sold for 
4,250,000/. Now, if the same amount of tea had been put up to sale at Hamburgh, 
it would be sold for only 1,440,000/., at the current priee of tea in that market. 
This, exclusive of duty, makes a difference in the price of that amount of tea in 
England as compared with the continent, of 2,874,000/. But it is alleged that 
our tea is of a superior quality. I doubt the fact very much; for judging by all 
the sources of information that are open to me, the quality of tea is quite as 
good on the continent and in America asin England. But if I make a large 
allowance on this account ;—if I suppose there is a difference in the quality of 
tea, and make a deduction for it, still it is clear there is a tax on the people of 
England of upwards of 2,000,000/. annually, in order to carry on a trade which 
has not augmented at the rate of 400 per cent., as the partially opened trade to 
India has done, but which has diminished 40 or 50 per cent. in the course of a 
few years, It is utterly impossible that such a system can continue. It is so 
monstrous,—so utterly at variance with all the principles of free-trade, and with 
all the principles of common sense, that it cannot be continued for any great 


length of time. 
I may be permitted, I trust, to allude to what was said by my right honours 
able friend the member for Liverpool, on presenting the petition from the mer- 


_ chants of that great town, relative to a power now possessed by the East India 


Company of charging their own price on the tea sold in this country, without 
being controlled, as they previously were, by the Government having power to 
grant licences to import tea from the continent of Europe. Such a power ex- 
isted from the 18th Geo. II., but was not continued by the charter of 1813, The 
trade with China was given to them ; but the provision was if they did not sup- 
ply such a quantity of tea as was necessary for the consumption of the people, 
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and at the usual price, there was a: power reserved to Government of granting 
licences to ary individuals to import tea from the Continent. Unfortunately, by 
one of those inadvertencies which sometimes occur in legislation, this most pro- 
vident and useful provision was omitted in the Act of 1813, and the country is 
now subject to the grievous infliction of having an enormous tax levied on it, for 
the profit of the East India Company, to the amount of 2,000,000/. a-year. If 
this were all, this case would deserve serious consideration, and would of itself be 
a ground for the appointment of the Committee. Are we not, by this monopoly, 
cut off from commercial intercourse with a country whose situation, climate, 
and soil are peculiarly well adapted to our trade, and the supply of whose popu- 
lation would cause a growing demand on the manufactures of this country? EF 
have not the least doubt, that if the enterprise of the English merchant were ad- 
mitted into that field, over which it would soon dilate, the exports to China, in- 
stead of averaging 600,000/. or 700,000/. annually, would speedily rise to some 
millions, and become one of the greatest branches of the trade of the country. I 
am anxious not to trespass on the time of the House. My object was merely to 
give an outline of the question, leaying the vast number of its details to other 
Gentlemen, who, I trust, will take a share in the discussion. I have myself 
stated those parts to which my attention has been chiefly directed. I do not. wish 
to weary the House ; but I trust I may be allowed, before I conclude, to implore 
the House to reflect on this subject. I implore honourable Gentlemen to reflect 
onthe vast advantages the opening of the trade with China would afford to the 
distressed manufacturers of this country. I do not allude to the immediate dis- 
tress that is now urgent upon us, and which has produced the disasters we must 
all deplore ; but I speak of those frequent intervals of distress which are too often 
recurring.—I implore the House to reflect on the amount of capital that is seek- 
ing employment in all directions.—I implore the House to reflect on the gigantic 
power of machinery we possess,—I implore the House to reflect on the fact that 
the prosperity of the trade of the people of India and China depends on this ques- 
tion; and while we spread—if not English law—at least the principles of Eng- 
lish justice, the English language, and English feeling, we ameliorate their con- 
dition in the only way in which it is susceptible of improvement.—I implore the 
House to consider the question before it in all its amplitude. If we enter on the 
inquiry, I am satisfied we can arrive at only one conclusion—namely, that it 
would redound to the advantage of England, if we were to remove all the restric- 
tions on the trade between this country and the immense regions of the East, 
The honourable Gentleman concluded by moving, ‘‘ That a Select Committee be 
appointed to inquire into the state of the trade between Great Britain, the East 
Indies, and China.” 

The CHANCELLOR of the ExcHEQUER.—I do not rise with any intention to 
foliow the honourable Gentleman through the able statement, and elaborate de- 
tail, introduced in the speech he has just delivered to the House: but | rise to 
express my hope, founded not only on my own opinion, but also on the view taken 
by the honourable Gentleman himself, of the subject under discussion, that he 
will not feel disposed, under present circumstances, and at this time, to press the 
appointment for which he has.moved. The honourable Gentleman has just stated, 
that the question he moots this evening is most important. I agree with him 
entirely in his view of it ; and I am quite satisfied that a question so highly im- 
portant must, sooner or later, come under the full consideration of Parliament, 
involving, as it does, not only the interests of the trade of this country in several 
of its principal branches, but also the greatest political question Parliament ever 
had to decide ;—involving, I may say, not only interests which are strictly do- 
mestic, but the happiness of many millions in a distant quarter of the world, 
who acknowledge the rule of this country, and who desire its continuance; and 
in connexion with whom, we derive a power which enables us to maintain our- 
selves in a high station among the nations of mankind. 1 do not underrate the 
importance of the subject which the honourable Gentleman has brought before 
us. Yet Lam anxious to induce the House to avoid the adoption of the motion 
which he has recommended to it. In proportion as the honourable Gentleman, 
and I myself, take our view of this question, I am sure its great importance be- 
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comes more apparent; and exactly in the proportion of its importance, we should 
take the best means to secure the fullest and most complete, and impartial exa- 
mination of all its branches, and the most deliberate review of ali the topics 
connected with them. But if we, at the present period of the Session, and under 
present circamstances, were to adopt the motion, we should utterly disable our- 
selves from making that full and complete inquiry which we owe to the interests 
both of England and India. Iask the honourable Gentleman what hope there is, 
if the Committee were appointed, that even the first step in the inquiry he desires 
could be taken ?—What hope is there that he could collect the necessary evidence-— 
not from India, but even from the manufacturing districts in this country? It 
would be equally unjust to both parties. Even if the Committee, for which the 
honourable Gentleman is asking, should be granted, would he be able to obtain 
more than conclusions drawn from the examination of a few individuals, instead 
of that general principle by which this important question should be weighed, 
and which, I am sure, this House would require, before it comes to any decision 
on the subject? I put it tothe honourable Member himself, whether he thinks 
there would be time enough, in the remainder of the present Session, to get 
through a tithe of the information necessary to come to a proper understanding 
of the subject in all its bearings? 

I ask the honourable Member, is it possible, considering this question of trade 
either as a question of politics, or as a question of trade and of politics united, 
to do nore this Session, if a Committee be granted, than to give the House cer- 
tain principles on the subject, according to the partial views of such witnesses as 
the Committee may chance to examine, instead of that fair picture of the consi- 
derations by which the question ought to be governed, and into which the House 
must enter without reserve, if it intends to make a just decision? When I say 
that I feel bound to advise the House not to appoint the Committee which the 
honourable Member for Bridgenorth recommends, I beg it to be understood, that 
I do not give that advice from any feelings on my part that it is not necessary 
that inquiry should be made into all the objects which the motion of the honour~ 
able Member embraces. On the contrary, I admit that not only all the objects 
which the honourable Member has embraced in his elaborate statement, but also 
many others which he has omitted from it, are deserving of minute and seareh- 
ing inquiry ; and if I adyise the non-adoption of the honourable Member's pro- 
position at present, it is only because I think that the House will make the in- 
quiry more creditably to itself,—more satisfactorily to the parties interested,— 
and more advantageously to the country,—by adopting the views which I take of 
the mode in which tlie inquiry should be conducted. It is my opinion, that as a 
necessary preliminary to that inquiry, it is requisite for the House to have before 
ita certain quantity of dvcumentary evidence. It is necessary, for the informa- 
tion of those gentlemen who may be appointed members of such a Commitiee, 
that some principles by which their inquiries may be governed should be laid 
before them, in order that they may make themselves previously masters of the 
subject, and so conduct the proposed investigation with effect. For this reason, 
it was the intention of my right honourable Friend (Sir George Murray), had he 
not been prevented by indisposition from attending in his place this'evening, to 
have moved, and I believe that I may state that it still is my right honourable 
Friend’s intention, in the course of the present Session, to move for the produc- 
tion of that documentary evidence, which appears to be indispensable as a. preli- 
tninary to that inquiry which all of us concur in thinking to be necessary. 
Having placed this mass of papers before us, the present view which the Govern- 
ment takes of the matter, is—that inquiry should not commence at this period of 
the Session, when it cannot be conducted with effect; but that it should be pre- 
sented to the House at an early period of the next Session, with that weight and 
with that authority which, while they may render it analogous to precedent, shall 
make it give general satisfaction to the country. So far from wishing to de- 
precate inquiry, the Government is most anxious to grant an inquiry, embrac- 
ing all the topics to which the honourable Member for Bridgenorth has adverted, 
and other topics not less important, at an early period of the next Session, when 
the House will be in a situation to conduct such an inquiry with effect, and will 
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not be inclined to take a confined or partial view of the great interests connected 
with it. I beg, therefore, that no honourable Member will think, that, because I 
oppose this motion, I am not desirous to give Parliament every facility to in- 
quiry which a subject so important so imperatively demands. The House will 
therefore see, that the question between the honourable Member for Bridgenorth 
and myself, is not whether or no inquiry should take place, but whether that in- 
quiry sha)] be conducted by a Committee to be appointed now, or by a Committee 
to be appointed at the commencement of the next Session, after the production of 
a quantity of documentary evidence in the course of the present Session. Between 
these two courses, under the circumstances which I havealready stated to the House, 
I cannot, for a moment, hesitate as to the course which I ought to follow; and I am 
almost of opinion, that the honourable Member for Bridgenorth himself, when he 
has calmly and dispassionately considered the statement which 1 have made, will 
not hesitate to acquiesce in my views; for exactly in proportion as the honour- 
able Member deems this to be a subject of weight and importance, is he bound 
to adopt that mode of inquiry which is likely to be the most general and com- 
prehensive. I contend, that if the proposed inquiry be conducted as I recom- 
mend, it will leave less ground of complaint to those parties who may conceive 
themselves aggrieved by its decision, whatever that may be,—and will produce a 
more impartial determination than could be produced in any other manner, 
There is another point to which I wish to call the attention of the House. When 
we look back to the course of proceeding adopted by the House in previous in- 
stances, when this question has arisen, we find that there is no occasion for 
acting with the haste which the honourable Member for Bridgenorth proposes. 
‘When the charter was renewed in the year 1794, the inquiry into the propriety 
of the renewal did not commence till the year 1793. Again, when the charter 
was renewed in the year 1814, the inquiry did not commence till the year 1813. 


Mr. Huskisson here observed, that there was an inquiry as to the renewal of 
the charter so early as the year 1808. 


The CHANCELLOR of the ExcHEQUER.—Sir, I am always inclined to defer 
to the superior commercial knowledge of my right honourable friend, but on the 
present occasion I believe that I am right. 1 apprehend that in the year 1808 
there was a great deal of inquiry here as to the finances of India, in consequence 
-of the embarrassments of the East India Company, which led to the appoint- 
ment of a Committee to examine their accounts. I believe that the inquiry into 
the state of the trade of India, and into the question whether there should be a 
renewal of their charter or not, was commenced and concluded in the year before 
the expiration of the last charter. But whether that inquiry took place in that 
year, or in the year before, is of little matter to the present question. We are 
now in the year 1829 deliberating on the question of the Government of India, 
and yet till the year 1834 the Government of that country must remain on its 
present footing. The first thing which Parliament will have to decide, will be 
the propriety of giving notice to the East India Company. ‘That notice must 
be given three years before the expiration of the charter ; and as the existing 
charter does not expire till the year 1834, such notice need not be given till the 
year 1831. I, therefore, think that an inquiry commenced in the beginning of 
the Session 1830 will be, in every respect, adequate to give the House all the in- 
formation that will be necessary to enable it to decide on the preliminary point, 
—namely, whether or no, in the year 1831, notice shall be given to the East 
India Company, that the term of their charter and their exclusive trade shall 
cease and determine within the then next ensuing three years ; always recollect- 
ing that when the question is disposed of, there remain three years for the 
country and for Parliament to decide upon the course which the House ought to 
follow on the more general question of the government of India. 


These, Sir, are the principal grounds on which I intend to move the previous 
question on the motion of the hon. Member for Bridgeuorth. In doing so, I beg 
that it may be understood, that I am far from disregarding the weight of the 
arguments which the hon. Member has addressed to the House, and that nothing 
is further from my intentior than to adopt a course which should be in the slightest 
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degree disrespeetful to him. It was impossible to hear the speech which the hon. 
Member addressed to the House witiout feeling a respect for the ability which 
characterised it. It was a statement conveying great information, collecting a 
number of most useful details, and couched in a tone and temper which I hold 
out as a model for the imitation of hon. Members on a question calculated to 
excite so much personal feeling as the present. J beg that it may also be dis- 
tinctly understood, that 1 pledge myself at present to no opinion upon this im- 
portant question. I am anxious, most anxious, to go into the inquiry, in order 
to obtain the means of forming an opinion upon it. 1 am likewise anxious that 
such inquiry should be most comprehensive, general, and effective; and there- 
fore it is that I feel myself bound to resist the present motion, and to await that 
more full and satisfactory inquiry which I am persuaded that the commencement 
of the ensuing session of Parliament will furnish. Sir, I now take the liberty of 
moving the previous question.* 


Mr. Huskisson.—I can assure the House that I shall not, upon this occasion, 
trespass long upon its attention. I agree entirely with my right hon. friend, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, that this is a question not only of paramount im- 
portance to the commerce and manufactures of this country, but also that other 
interests are involved in it far higher than those of mere commerce and manu- 
factures. It is a question, the consideration of which ought not to be much de- 
layed, owing to the notice which the law renders it necessary that we should give 
to the East India Company, and to the arrangements which must be consequent 
on that notice. It is a question, also, upon the decision of which, by Parlia- 
ment, may depend the happiness, the tranquillity, the moral and the social con- 
dition of the many millions of subjects who in India look up to us for protection 
and support, to say nothing of the political and commercial interests of this 
country. All these considerations render it essentially necessary that we should 
proceed to inquire into the subject, with a full sense of the awful responsibility 
which rests upon all the bearings of this question. I assure yeu that | feel thank- 
ful to my right hon. Friend for the assurance which he has given us that this 
inquiry shall be gone into fully, fairly, and deliberately, at an early period of the 
next Session. 1 also feel thankful to him for the further assurance that there 
will emanate from that quarter from which it is always fitting that such infor- 
mation should emanate, a valuable mass of documentary information to guide 
us hereafter in our inquiries, and that this information will be laid upon the table 
before the close of the present Session. At the same time I must say, that, not- 
withstanding the speech of my right hon. Friend, I do not quite see that any in- 
convenience would arise to the House or to the question, from acceding to the 
present motion, or that there is any reason which should prevent us, if we think 
fit, to enter into inquiry at this’moment. I admit that the present session is far 
gone ; but, advanced as it is, if we were to appoint a committee now, these ad- 
vantages would arise from it :—first of all, the members of the committee would 
be forced to know how serious, extensive, and important was the duty imposed 
upon them. They wouid have all the advantage of the recess to direct their 
studies, so as to enable them, if the Committee were renewed in the next session, 
to discharge in a more efficient manner the duty devolved upon them by the orders 
of this House. It has been stated, and | think truly, that among the other ques- 
tions which that duty will call upon them to consider, are questions connected 
with the happiness of India, and with the security of our possessions in that 
quarter of the globe—questions of settlement, questions of commercial policy, 
questions of civil poticy, in all the different views in which the administration of 
a great empire can be considered. Considerations like these imperatively call 
upon Parliament to look into this subject ; and, therefore, if we were to begin 





* This speech of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, amidst all its abundance 
of words, contains only one semblance of an argument against immediate in- 
quiry, founded on the assumption that it is useless to begin it this Session, be- 
cause it cannot be finished this Session. But the first might be done without 
the last : for, just in proportion to the importance of the subject, is it likely to 
occupy the attention of a Committee for more than a single Session, 
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our inquiry into it at this early period,—even admitting that we are not bound 
to come to a final decision upon it before the close of four years,—we should not 
be able to conclude it, if we conducted it properly, in the course of the next Ses- 
sion. Believe me, Sir, it is an inquiry more complicated, more various, and 
more extensive, than any in which the House ever yetembarked. I am sure that 


- there will be no dissatisfaction in the country if the Cummittee were now to sit 
~for a month—if it were then to report that it had commenced its inquiries, that 


it had sent queries on important points out to the East, and that it had called for 
a mass of documentary evidence, which could only be procured from a distance, 
and if it were then to recommend to the House to consent to the Committee 
being revived in the next Session of Parliament. Whilst I state that the ap- 
pointment of a Committee this Session will be productive of such advantages, 
and of this further advantage, that it will be an intimation to all parties who feel 
an interest in this question, as it affects both the commercial prosperity of. this 


_ country and the well-being of India, that Parliament has determined to direct its 
. attention to it, and a formal invitation to them, if they have any information to 
_ give, to come forward and give it,—I am not inclined to over-value the import- 


ance of beginning inquiry in the present, instead of the ensuing Session of Par- 
liament. I shall be satisfied, if, upon an inquiry of such importance, the sub- 


_ ject shall be bronght forward by those who are officially responsible for the ad- 


ministration of England and of India—I mean by Members of the Government 
—under the direction of the Ministers of the Crown, and in coaformity witl: the 
course which they recommend as the most efficient. For these reasons, not wish- 
ing to enter, at present, into any parts of this extensive question, especially as I 
know that they must be discussed hereafter,—thinking, at the same time, that 
all questions relating to the future political administration of India should be 
carefully distinguished from those questions which are mixed up with the com- 
mercial pursuits of the East India Company,—knowing that all the interests con- 
nected with the first part of the subject, the civil and political Government of 
our eastern possessions, are involved in difficulty, and must be well weighed before 
we decide upon them,—looking, for instance, at the character, the habits, and 
prejudices of the Natives of that large continent,—I will say, that we cannot 
apply to it the ordinary principles of colonisation, nor deal with it as with a 
country which we occupy now for the first time. Matters like these must be 
considered by a Committee ; and I will even say, that the judgment of a Com- 
mittee upon them must not be held to be binding upon Parliament. For iy own 


. part, I will own that, so far as my own inquiries and reflections have gone, I 


cannot see the possibility of reconciling, to the degree which I could wish, the 
commercial interests of England with the administration of the political affairs 
of India by a company of merchants who are engaged in the trade of the country 
over which they exercise sovereign rule. I think that the principles of com- 
merce, as they affect private individuals, must be interfered with, and its advan- 
tages counteracted, if private individuals are obliged to compete with a commer~ 
cial company, enjoying at the same time the power of sovereignty, and possess- 
ing, in the latter character, 25,000,000/. of revenue from their territorial.acqui- 
sitions. How we are to relieve onrselves from this difficulty,—how we are; on 
the one hand, to give to the commerce of this country full scope for those ad- 
vantages which ought to redound to the wealth of England, and to the comfort 
and happiness of the people of India; and, on the other, not to trench on those 
sovereign rights which are in the possession of the East India Company, 1 cannot 
tell; all that I can say at present is, that it does appear to me, that the more we 
separate the commerce of India from its sovereignty, the beiter will it be for the 
interests of all parties engaged in commerce with India—the better will it be for 
the advancement of wealth and civilisation in India—the better will it be for the 
great interests of the people of India—and the better will it be for the interests 
of the people of England, the consumers of the produce which India supplies, 
and the producers of the articles in which that produce is to be paid for. ‘There 
is onething which is well worthy the remembrance of this House, when it comes 
more fully to consider this question—and that is, that if the East India Company 
be carrying on its commerce to the injury of individuals, as we have heard it 
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confidently stated that they are, that injury must ultimately fall upon the people 
of England. Therefore it is that I wish to give to commerce a greater expansion 
than it has at present, and to rescue it from competing with that monstrous 
anomaly of commercial enterprise and sovereign power united in the same cor- 
poration. I am particularly desirous that the inquiry should be commenced as 
early as possible. I wish it to be distinctly understood, that though I think that 
there is great evil in the present state of things connected with India, I do not 
think that it arises either from the conduct of the East India Company, or from 
the management of the Directors, to whom I owe, and for whom | feel, all pos- 
sible respect, and who have exerted the greatest talent for the benefit of those 
whose interests they are selected to protect and to promote ; but that it arises 
from the anomalous nature of the system itself.* There is one point on which 
I‘ must say that I cannot agree with my right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. My right hon. Friend said, that it was useless to enter upon any 
inquiry in this Session, and almost gave us to understand, that it would nearly 
be as useless to enter upon inquiry in the next Session. 

The CulANCELLOR of the EXcCHEQUER.—No, no; I neither said nor insinuated 
any such thing. On the contrary, I stated that Government would itself propose 
an inquiry next Session. 

Mr. Huskisson.—I am well aware that my right hon. Friend did not say any 
such thing as I have imputed to him, in direct words, but what he did say implied 
that there was no necessity for inquiring even in the next Session, as the charter 
of the East India Company did not expire till the year 1834. My right hon. 
Friend likewise stated, that on two former occasions, when the renewal of the 
Company’s charter was under consideration, the inquiry took place only one year 
before its expiration. {[ think, that if on the present occasion the inquiry were 
to commence at the earliest possible period, and were to be prosecuted to a con- 
clusion with all speed, it would satisfy the House, the country, and I hope even 
the Directors of the East India Company, that it is for the interest of all parties 
to make an alteration in the present charter at a period previous to the legal ter- 
mination of the existing bargain. I am of opinion, that if a Committee be ap- 
pointed, the question of a more extended intercourse between this country and 
China may be settled at an earlier period than the year 1834, Let not Gentle- 
men, when they look at this part of the question, deceive themselves. If you 
neglect to follow in the track now open to other nations,—if you leave foreigners 
to occupy for years a market into which you might enter but for your own inju- 
rious law,—if you let the industrious classes of the Chinese deal with America for 
commodities which they would at present as willingly take from you,—if you 
prohibit, too, all commercial intercourse between China and Singapore, that 
glorious instance of the immense advantages derivable from free trade: it may, 
perhaps, be too late to alter your policy, when the charter of the East India 
Company has expired. In the years which must elapse before that event, others 
will have pre-occupied that market which might now be yours ; and, therefore, 
I say fearlessly to you, ‘ Seize the advantages which present themselves to your 
grasp, even now, whilst you yet may.’ Look, too, at the New World. The 
troubles and disturbances of the states of South America cannot continue for 
ever. They must fall before long into some settled form of government ; and 
then their intercourse with the East must be considerable. Their situation on 
the coast of the Pacific is advantageous for intercourse with all the Archipelago 
of the Indies, and with China. At present they are without any commercial 





* This compliment is quite unworthy of such a man as Mr. Huskisson : the 
‘ greatest talent’ is to be found in Mr. Astell, the organ of the Company in the 
House of Commons; and any one who reads his speeches will estimate this ata 
very moderate standard :—that those talents should be exerted for ‘ the be- 
nefit of those whose interests they are selected to protect and promote,’ is a 
very small merit, as these include only the holders of India Stock, who alone 
have.a voice in the selection, while the interests of the millions subject to their 
rule in India are made entirely subservient to their profit. 
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marine. The means of carrying on the intercourse between South America and 
China will be seized by the merchants of other states, if we fail to avail ourselves 
of it. The United States of America have already got part of the carrying trade 
between those parts of the worid; and if we let three or four years pass without 
doing any thing, the delay may be productive of very great mischief to the posi- 
tion which England has to maintain in the East. I therefore contend, that this 
question ought to be taken up at as early a period as possivie, especially as it is 
connected with only one isolated part of the charter. It is not a matter of in- 
difference, Sir, that we should show to the merchants and manufacturers of Eng- 
land, who are now labouring under great depression, that this is a question to 
which we are fully alive, and that we are looking forward to a satisfactory ar= 
rangement of it, as soon as it can be made with due attention to vested rights 
and interests. I am satisfied, that if inquiry be granted, we shall be able, before 
the expiration of the present charter, with the assistance of the East India Com- 
pany, to make some satisfactory compromise, so that a new system of trade may 
be acted upon in the place of the old one. That system is clearly defective. In 
the year 1793, when the renewal of the Company’s exclusive privileges was under 
discussion, it was stipulated that 3000 tons of the Company’s shipping should be 
set aside for the private trade to India, and they were set aside accordingly. 
The condition on which this trade commenced was a payment on the outward- 
bound cargo of 5/, per ton, and on the import cargo 15/. per ton; and yet this 
condition, severe as it now appears, was deemed at the time to be a considerable 
advance to a better system. On the renewal of the charter in 1813, we obtained 
an indefinite power of increasing the private trade with India as far as it could 
be extended. Since that time it has been extended very considerably, and there- 
fore it is not sanguine or theoretical to assume, that if we proceed in the course 
of relaxation, our trade with India will go on, increasing the benefits which the 
country already derives from its connexion with India, securing the tranquillity 
and prosperity of that continent, and promoting the welfare of all parties who 
are engaged in this branch of commerce. I feel these considerations so strongly, 
that I do hope that the points which relate to the political arrangements to be 
made hereafter respecting India will not be allowed to stand in the way of the 
commercial intercourse with India, which is so interesting to the merchants of 
England, and which is so likely to prove so beneficial to the civilisation of India. 
It is upon these grounds, and upon reflecting that the course proposed by my 
right hon. Friend is more likely to produce a conciliatory arrangement with the 
East India Company, that I venture to recommend to my hon. Friend, the Member 
for Bridgenorth, to withdraw his motion. At the same time I must say, that I 
am not at ail sorry that this discussion has taken place ; by which the attention 
of the public will be more pointedly directed to this important subject, in the in- 
terval between this time and the next Session of Parliament.* 

Mr. Hume,—Having had, Sir, the honour to second this motion, I cannot 
refrain from rising at present to tell my honourable friend, the Member for 
Bridgenorth, that in my opinion he ought not to accede to the suggestion which 
has just been made to him, nor to delay till next Session the inquiry for which 
he has moved. The right hon. Gentleman admits, in the fullest manner, that 
inquiry into this subject ought to take place, and only differs from us as to the 
period of its commencement. With respect to the precedents to which the 
right hon. Gentleman has alluded, I must observe, that he is quite mistaken ; 
and I say, that upon the arguments which he himself has advanced, he ought not 
to lose a single day in proceeding with the inquiry. Sir, this is not a question which 
at all involves the existence of the East India Company ; it is a question which 
is proposed fer the sake of ascertaining how far the exclusive privileges of the 
East India Company may be continued to them without detriment to the general 





* Mr. Huskisson’s speech is a good specimen of the manner in which Parlia- 
mentary proceedings are generally conducted, where the arguments frequently 
pull in one direction, and the votes of the parties who use them in another. 
All his reasons for immediate inquiry are sound and unanswerable ; and yet he 
recommends its postponement. This deference to authority is far too prevalent. 
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commerce of tl:e country. It was upon that ground that all the arguments of 
the right hon. Member for Liverpool proceeded. All his arguments were in 
favour, and strongly too, in favour of immediate inquiry ; and therefore I can- 
not conceive how he brought himself to the conclusion, that my hon. Friend, the 
Member for Bridgenorth, ought to withdraw his motion, on the ground that 
inquiry might be judiciously postponed. At the present time, all our commercial 
relations are very much in a state of stagnation: our manufacturers have their 
warehouses full of goods, for which they cannot find a demand; and they have 
capital sufficient to enable them to send their goods out of the country, if they 
can only find a vent through which to dispose of them. Sir, we must not set 
aside all the commercial knowledge of the country. We have heard much of 
late of the superiority of practical over theoretical knowledge; and therefore I 
will ask the House to consider what is the opinion of all the hest-informed com- 
mercial men upon the question? Have they not expressed a unauimous opi- 
nion, as manifested by public meetings, by resolutions, and by petitions to this 
House, that the mode in which the trade to China and to India is at present con- 
ducted, is highly detrimental to the interests of the country? If a Committee 
be granted to us, we may show that by the change of system for which the 
public calls, a great disadvantage to commerce will be removed, without the loss 
of a single farthing to the East India Company. I therefore say, that an inquiry 
ought to be instituted without delay, in order that we may ascertain to what 
extent the modification proposed by the right hon. Member for Liverpool may 
be made, consistently with the vested rights and interests of the East India Com- 
pany. We ought not, for one moment, to delay the appointment of a Com- 
mittee to ascertain how far the advantages which he contemplates may be 
afforded to the trading interests of the community. There is one argument which 
I must state to the House, as proving that the postponement of this Committee 
for a year will be dangerous to the interests of our commerce. My bon. Friend, 
the Member for Bridgenorth, has proved, by the experience of the last ten or 
twelve years, that the danger which was apprehended from letting in the private 
trade to India, has not occurred. If this be so, why are the public to be de- 
layed, as to their claim to participate in a trade, their admission to which, if 
accompanied by those modifications which the right hon. Member for Liverpool 
recommends, that right hon. Gentleman thinks may be effected without any real 
prejudice to the Company’s true interests. 


Losing a year, therefore, as is now proposed, would be the loss of a great 
advantage to the public ; there is no good reason for postponing so important a 
question, than which there is none in the country more worthy the attention of 
Parliament. Is there any thing so desirable as an attempt to remove the com- 
mercia] distress by which we are afilicted? an object, the uccomplishment of 
which might be considerably promoted by entertaining the present question. 
The period of the Session affords no ground for delay—to postpone the inquiry 
is telling the country we do not choose to sit for its advantage, though it is our 
duty todo su. It is highly improper to postpone the inquiry for the reason 
stated by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The only reason I have heard from 
the right hon. Gentleman for a postponement is, that formerly an inquiry was 
not instituted till within one or two years of the expiration of the Company’s 
Charter. This I deny—an inquiry was commenced five years previous to its 
expiration. Sir John Anstruther was Chairman of a Committee that sat for the 
purpose ; and the fifth Report of that Committee went very fully into the affairs 
of India. Are we, in legislating with respect to India, to consider only what 
may be right and proper to be done, consistently with the mercantile interests of 
this country? No doubt that is an important consideration ; but, important as 
it is, it does not form the only one, and we ought not to limit our inquiries to 
these narrow views. The inhabitants of India would also be benefited by the 
proposed changes, and we are bound to consult their interests. We ought to 
have before us all the details connected with the subject, and we should not trust 
entirely to the documentary information to be obtained from the servants of the 
East India Company, who entertain peculiar prepossessions and opinions, owing 
to their peculiar habits, interests, and prejudices. The circumstances of their 
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education and situation are such as to bias their minds, and lead them to give-a 
gloss to their statements, unconsciously—they take up views and opinions on 
‘particular matters, which the experience of after-life cannot induce them to 
abandon. They are not, therefore, the proper authorities for the House to 
consult. I repeat, the Committee should sit immediately; and I do not think 
Government ought to have the exclusive appointment of that Committee. I deny 
that that is likely to be the best Committee which is appointed by the Government 
—unfortunately, as matters are generally conducted, we cannot have any other— 
yet I do not so much care how the Committee is appointed, provided we get one 
speedily ; truth is our object—I hope we may be able to get at it. I hope, when 
the time shall arrive for the inquiry, (if it cannot be commenced at present,) 
that the House will make a selection of such persons as are calculated to consti- 
tute a fair and impartial Committee, that will not be influenced by the Govern- 
ment, the East India Company, or the interests of English merchauts—exclu- 
sively. I repeat, we ought to have this inquiry now—the sooner the better. 
‘Gentlemen are aware, that by putting a question, and stating a case in a parti- 
cular manner, toa lawyer, you may get almost any answer you please from him : 
and you may appoint a Committee of this House in such a way, and put a case 
to it so, as to elicit from it any answer you wish. I hope, however, that the 
Committee to be appointed upon this question will not be in the least biassed in 
favour of any of the great parties interested in its decision. I do not wish to 
detract from the merits of the East India Company, or to censure their manage- 
ment of India, undeservedly—I am aware that few persons can feel a greater 
degree of anxiety to adopt such a system as may be calculated to do good in that 
country, than the Directors—I say, the gentlemen of the Company, I am sure, 
would not do any thing which they did not think would conduce to the interests 
of India; but I think their measures have, in effect, been such as not always to 
produce that effect. I think they have failed in accomplishing their object from 
want of information, and a kuowledge of the general principles which ought to 
xegulate the Government of a great and mighty empire like India, 


With respect to ourselves, we are in such a state as proves we should not 
postpone an inquiry into these matters, with a view to relieve the country from 
a portion of its difficulties. In speaking of the Tariff which the United States 
have adopted, in ignorance of its own true interests, and the effect of which is to 
compel the people of America to pay a higher price for commodities than they 
‘otherwise need, and to force the capital of the country into artificial channels— 
the right hon. Gentleman alluded, on a former occasion, to two most important 
points which should not be lost.sight of,—in a former speech the right hon. 
Gentleman referred to tobacco and cotton, which we at present obtain almost 
exclusively, as regards the great bulk of our consumption, from the United 
States. J wish the right hon. Gentleman had done so on the present oceasion— 
it would have afforded a good ground for pressing this inquiry. The object of 
the American Tariff is, to take the carrying trade from the British ship-owners, 
and give it to the American. The United States are right to endeavour to effect 
this if they can; but we are equally justified in adopting hostile measures. to 
meet them—this we can effect. The two important articles of export from the 
United States, are cotton and tobacco—the most valuable of American products 
‘dmported by us. The amount of shipping employed in bringing these two articles 
‘to England is very great; and, if we could bring them both from India, the effect 
would be to cause an increase of 200,060 tons in British shipping, and keep them 
in’ perpetual employment. India is competent to supply all the articles which 
America can supply, and in sufficient quantity for our consumption. We know 
that this very article (cotton) was originally produced in India, though it was 
afterwards transplanted to the New World, where it is now cultivated to a much 
greater extent than in the country which was its original parent. I do not-wish 
to’ throw out any reflection on the East India Company-on this account. . Cotton 
was not the produce of the Company’s territories previous to 1803 ; it was all 
imported from the Mahratta States, and it was not till 1804 that we acquired 
possession.of these states. How does the case now stand?, Of the 197,000,000 
Ibs. of cotton imported into this country, 151,000,000 lbs. come from the United 
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States. Now, I think there can be no reason why Englishmen in India, or 
Natives under the direction of British capitalists, should not render the produc- 
tion of cotton there as perfect and abundant as could be desired. Why should 
not our countrymen be as successful in this as in other undertakings ? — 


I have already stated 151,000,000 Ibs. of the 197,000,000 lbs. of cotton im- 
ported into England are brought from America; of the remainder, 17,000,000 
Ibs. come from Brazil. Egypt, which, till lately, did not produce a single bale, 
now affords almost half the quantity brought from India. It furnishes 7,000,000 
Ibs., an extent of trade entirely created within seven years. From the West 
Indies we import 9,000,000 Ibs. ; there the soil, and the attention of the planters 
to other matters, limit the quantity. India only produces 12,000,000 Ibs. of the 
whole 197,000,000 lbs. imported, although we have had possession of the cotton 
district twenty-five years. I contend, that with the facilities which might be 
afforded in India, and with advantage to the East India Company itself, a great 
quantity of the cotton required by this country might be produced there. By 
whatever hands this produce should be raised, it would add to the resources of 
the East India Company. These facts, alone, prove that we ought to proceed 
to an inquiry forthwith, with a view, among other things, to allow and induce 
Englishmen to settle in India—I say settle ; for any attempt to colonise a coun- 
try overflowing with 130,000,000 of Native inhabitants, and in which labour can 
be produced for 3d. a-day, would be ridiculous. We may talk of colonising 
America or New South Wales, but we cannot colonise India; we may, however, 
settle some Englishmen there with the greatest advantage. It is foolish to talk 
of the few thousands of English residents added, since th2 relaxations introduced 
in the Jast renewal of the Charter, to the inhabitants of India. It is foolish to 
talk of this as inflicting any injury on the East India Company. If we had added 
10,000 for every one who went out, it would have rendered our Indian posses- 
sions more secure and profitable, and would have been beneficial to this country. 
The difficulties in the way Of emigration to India should be removed: if this 
were done, it might become an important outlet for a part of our superabundant 
population. Every consideration points out that the Committee onght to sit 
immediately. Sir, 18,000 tons of shipping were employed in bringing cotton 
from the United States in 1827; a great portion of the supply might be derived 
from India, and a proportionate addition made to our carrying trade by that 
means. I do not wish this to be done by means of protecting duties, which are 
generally the cause of loss and injury. In the first instance, however, perhaps 
they might be resorted to with advantage, in order to encourage individuals to 
make the necessary exertions. I submit that this subject (the importation of 
cotton from india) in itself affords a sufficient reason for inquiry. Then how 
do we stand with regard to tobacco? Of the 33,000,000 lbs. of that article 
which we import into this country, 32,000,000 Ibs. come from the United 
States ; and the trade employs upwards, | believe, of 100,000 tons of shipping— 
at least, it gives employment to a large amount of shipping. Now, Masulipatam 
has produced tobacco so superior in quality, that it is brought to England as a 
great rarity and luxury. There is no reason why tobacco may not be grown in 
India, if not to the extent of the quantity now imported to the United States, at 
least to a very considerable amount. Viewing America in the hostile attitude, 
with respect to our trade, in which her commercial regulations at present place 
her, we should look round us, and endeavour to obtain a supply of her staple 
commodities (cotton and tobacco) elsewhere. We are now obliged to take these 
articles from her, and I am aware the necessity that compels us to do it will 
continue, except we look to our East India possessions for a supply. It is true, 
as has been said, we have only to wait till the States of South America are placed 
in a settled condition, and the commercial intercourse that will necessarily grow 
up between them and us must be very considerable. We may then look to them 
for tobacco; but meanwhile we should try to produce it in India. The East 
Indies have not received sufficient attention at our hands, They have been too 
long viewed in the light of a rival colony to other states, and bave been accord- 
ingly kept down. One result of the inquiry, if it took place immediately, would 
be, that I should be enabled to prove, within the space of a single week, that the 
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amount of British exports to India need only to be limited by the imports which 
we could draw therce ; or, in other words, by the means which the country pos+ 
sessed of paying for our commodities. This is far from being the case at present. 
By the restrictions we have placed on the trade of India, we have been injuring 
our commercial interests at home. It may appear strange and paradoxical to 
say so, but I pledge myself to show, that if the East India Company had not the 
monopoly of tea, merchants would be found ready to land tea in England, and 
sell it at the cost price for which it was bought in China, with a profit to them- 
selves on the venture. This may seem an enigma to persons not acquainted 
with commercial affairs, but it is easily explained. Merchants who send out 
commodities for the supply of the Eastern market from the eastern coast of 
Africa to China, are in this situation. We do not use all the goods which we 
import ; we export a part of them ; but it is impossible for us to bring home 
articles, and send them out to foreign markets in Europe or elsewhere, except 
we can come in competition upon something like equal terms with other states. 
If the British merchant is saddled with restrictions and expenses to which the 
traders of other countries are not liable, how is he to compete with them? The 
fact is, in Canton, hundreds of thousands of pounds are due to English merchants 
which cannot be paid in specie, which the monopoly of the East India Company 
does not allow to be paid in commodities, and for which, therefore, they have to 
take payment in bills on Calcutta, by which they incur a loss of twenty or thirty 
per cent., owing to the state of the exchanges. Merchants, therefore, would be 
glad to take tea and other articles in payment, and bring them to England and 
sell them, without charging any thing for freight. They would thus have the 
profit on the original venture, and save the loss incurred by taking bills on the 
Company. [f Ican prove that fact—and I pledge myself to do so, provided the 
opportunity be afforded—I think it sufficient to justify me in calling for an im~- 
mediate inquiry. I say, if these facts can be proved, they afford one of the 
strongest cases why the present fetters and restrictions should be removed from 
British merchants. Suppose an English ship to go out with a cargo under these 
circumstances, it is unable to bring home a freight on account of these absurd 
regulations ; but it may go to Hamburgh, or other such ports. This ought not 
to be tolerated, particularly when it is considered that an American ship is under 
no such restrictions, and that thus we lose the profit which the Americans gain. 
Ihave heard of the case of an English ship on the north-west coast of America, 
which, being unable to procure a cargo to England, was offered one to China, 
on which a profit of 2,000/. or 3,000/. might have been realised ; but the master 
was prevented from accepting the offer owing to the regulations of the East 
India Company. In that instance the trip, if so made, would not have taken a 
farthing out of the Company’s pocket. I do not wish to touch vested rights ; but 
if it can be proved that without interfering much with the interests of the East 
India Company, but merely by a slight modification of its privileges, a great 
benefit would be conferred on the country, Iam sure the liberality of that body 
will induce them to consent to it. Delay can produce no good effect ; the in- 
quiry, if deferred till next year, may be undertaken at such a period as to 
preclude the possibility of legislating upon the subject in the ensuing Session ; 
but if we inquire now, we shall be in a condition to legislate next year, 
though not perhaps in the present. We are not in a condition to postpone 
remedies for the evils under which we suffer, and this is one remedy. The 
right hon. Gentleman seems to think it is only a passing cloud that obscures the 
prosperity of the country, and that our energies are unimpaired. I hope this 
may be the case, but fear it will turn out differently. I think it will require 
great exertions to prevent our present difficulties from being lasting—from 
increasing: why, then, refuse the relief which may be obtained by the adop- 
tion of measures for the removal of the restrictions upon our commerce ? 
Great advantages would be derived from the course proposed to be taken—ad- 
vantages which would develope themselves in the space of a single month; and 
if-so, I feel satisfied the Court of Directors would throw no obstacles in the way. 


There is a general impression throughout the country that relief could be ob- 


tained by the means pointed out. Certainly, it would require no trifling exer 
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tions to save our manufacturers, merchants, and ship-owners from ruin. It is 
all very well to say, ‘ Let us inquire next year.’ Why not begin the inquiry now, 
and then we may be certain of obtaining relief, if not in this, at farthest in the 
next Session? If we postpone the inquiry, we postpone the benefit to be derived 
from it, A right hon. Gentleman now no more (Mr. Canning) formerly said, 
that.a general inquiry should be instituted into our financial affairs, which must 
be probed to the bottom. What has all this evaporated in? The pressure of 
the day induced Government to set on foot an inquiry ; but, that once at an end, 
the Finance Committee was thrown overboard. In the present case, I wish we 
could begin the inquiry on Monday morning: if hon. Members will do so, I pro- 
mise to produce evidence that will employ them for the next month ; and what 
more can they want? I say, I can bring forward evidence, obtained from dear- 
bought experience, such as it will be impossible to resist. Is it treating the com- 
mercial body in this country right, to postpone an inquiry so important to them 
for a year? Who knows whether the present Ministers will be in their places 
next year? I recollect being told by one gentleman in the Ministry, when re- 
ferring to a promise made by his predecessox in office, ‘Oh, we are not bound by 
that,’ The same thing may be said next year, by a new sct of Ministers, with 
respect to the right hon. Gentleman’s pledge of to-night. Looking to what has 
taken place within the last two or three years, I do not know why we should 
consider the present Ministry as permanent any more than another. I hope a 
division will be called for, because I am anxious to see how many persons in the 
House agree with me. I know I am accused of advocating strange opinions, 
and perhaps I sometimes do; but [like to see how many concur in these notions. 
Gentlemen may be amused at this, but I have lived long enough to see measures 
which were rejected by miserable minorities—miserable as regards numbers, 
but respectable as regards principle—carried by the very Ministers who pre- 
viously had successfully opposed them. I like this well enough,—but, if pos- 
sible, I like still better to carry things against Ministers; because, when I can 
do that, I am sure the people are with me. I do not say this in opposition to 
the Government : not at all; I am ready to make great allowances for the gen- 
tlemen belonging to it, whose difficulties are considerable. They do not know 
who are their friends or foes, just at present. No doubt they think a body like 
the East India Company likely enough to support them, and they are unwilling 
to risk the loss of any friends in the existing conjuncture of affairs. This con- 
sideration is sufficient to account for much of their conduct. The House, there- 
fore, ought to pause and weigh the consequences well before they refuse going 
into the Committee proposed by my hon. Friend; and I think there are ten 
thousand reasons for acceding to this course, although 1 have not heard a single 
one for refusing it. Asto documentary evidence, there is not one Member in 
fifty that ever takes the trouble to read.—I venture to say, of the whole of that 
neutral bench, if you will ask the hon. Gentlemen who sit on it, ‘ whether they 
ever read the Fifth Report?’ that there is not one in ten—no not one in twenty 
of them—who has ever gone through that voluminous document. This being the 
fact, there can be no doubt, that infinitely more good will be done by examining 
into the question by a Committee, than ever can result from all the information 
that can ever be promulgated in documents. It is very easy to mike out docu- 
ments to suit any purpose, especially when the parties by whom they are to be 
made out are parties interested, and have a purpose to suit. Jt is evident, that 
this can be easily done ; and, the House being ignorant of the facts, documents 
may be Jaid before it, which would be of no value, if there were proper opportu- 
nity for examination,—and concealments may be made; which, in the case of 
evidence actually gone into before a Committee, cannot be done. Ergo, I 
repeat iny objection to mere documentary evidence, and I say I would rather 
have no evidence than such as may be selected by interested parties. There is 
nothing like the plain mode of question and answer for getting at the truth ; for 
thus, if the parties before us are not able to tell us all we want to know, we can 
have the opportunity of eliciting from them what will lead to the means of satis- 
fying us. We know very well, too, that there were many high authorities 
examined upon the occasion of the last Committee; we also know that their 
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prophecies were not fulfilled; and from this I confess I am not over willing to 
place very great reliance upon official persons. For this reason, too, it is that I 
wish to go into evidence this Session, and to have it sent out to India, so that no 
party may be taken by surprise. Therefore, also, it is, that I do not wish for 
documentary evidence furnished and selected by interested parties, or for a 
Report drawn up by an East India Director ; for I believe no doubt can be enter- 
tained that those parties wish things to remain as they are. These are the 
grounds that have induced me so long to detain the House; and these are the 
grounds that make me hope they will recommend a course to be immediately 
adopted, with a view to inquiry before a Committee. I shall only say, in con- 
clusion, that if my hon. Friend will press his motion, he shall, at all events, 
have my support.* 

Mr. Vesey FiTZGERALD.—I assure the House I have no wish to prolong this 
debate ; neither do I feel it necessary to enter into a lengthened defence of my 
right hon. Friend, and still less do I mean to reply to the extraordinary speech of 
the hon. Member for Montrose,—in which he says, that he is not directed in his 
course by any feeling of hostility towards his Majesty’s Government. I certainly 
will say of the hon. Member, that he does not appear to manifest more hostility 
to Government than to any other party; for there is not any Member in the 
House, whether Ministerial or otherwise, who has not been subjected to his re- 
probation. But, with that peculiar ingenuousness which belongs to the hon, 
Member for Montrose, he has arrogated to himself the right to censure all the 
measures of every Government on this great subject, as well as the motives of all 
the parties to whose interests those measures were immediately applicable. On 
one point, however, the hon. Member runs no risk of seeing his predictions falsi- 
fied by the event. He presses his hon. Friend, the Member for Bridgenorth, to 
carry the question to a division, for this reason ;—that although he formerly 
voted in a minority of six on a motion ‘ for inquiry’ into the subject, he has no 
doubt he should now vote in a majority on the same question ; and certainly, 
inasmuch as my right hon. Friend has promised not only an inqniry, but that he 
will, next Session, originate it himself, it is very probable that the anticipation 
of the hon. Member for Montrose will be realised, and that he will have the satis- 
faction of voting in a majority. I do not know what influence this may have 
upon the hon. Member for Bridgenorth, who introduced this question in a man- 
ner so very proper, and in a tone so widely different from that of the hon. 
Member for Montrose ; and still less do I know how far he may concur with my 
right hon. Friend behind me, (Mr. Huskisson,) who has said that it will be most 
satisfactory to have this motion taken up by the Government; but I must, be- 
fore the House, and on the part of the Government, disclaim the language attri- 
buted by the hon. Member for Montrose to my right hon. Friend, (the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer,) or any sentiment of the kind a3 having been either used by 
him or entertained by the Government. I deny that my right hon. Friend has 
employed any expression, or given any pledge, or made use of any assertion 
which would admit of the construction put upon what he said by the hon. Member 
for Montrose, when he represents him to have said in his statement, that he 
has told the commercial classes he is indifferent to the interests of the country, 
so far as they are mixed up with this question. 

(Mr. Hume said—‘ Hear, hear’) 

The only reply I shall make to the hon. Member’s cheer, is, to deny the justice 
—not of his argument, but of his assertion ; and to repeat that there was nothin 
in the speech of my right hon. Friend which would entitle him to say, as he ha 
said, that the Government mean to deny the country justice in this matter ; and 
I say that no liberal mind could put that construction upon it. The hon. Member 
for Montrose also insinuates that the inquiry is to be instituted by Government, 





* Mr. Hume’s arguments in favour of immediate inquiry appear to us to be 
conclusive ; yet they fell without the least effect upon the whole House: for 
we du not think there were a dozen persons in the entire assembly who thought 
it of the least importance, whether the inquiry began this Session or the next. . 
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merely for the purpose of putting forward documentary evidence which would be 
selected with certain views ; or that perhaps the report would be drawn up by an 
India Director. But, Sir, | ask, can language of that kind be applied with any 
fairness to what has been said by my right hon. Friend ? Has he said more than 
that he thinks the Committee may be made more effective and more useful in the 
next year? Did he propose to limit the inquiry to the documentary evidence 
merely, or that no other evidence was to be-produced ?—if he did, then I would 
not deny the hon. Gentleman’s inference. But, Sir, he said no such thing; and 
besides, it will be competent to the Committee when it is formed, to require any 
evidence they may deem advisable. The hon. Gentleman then asks whether a 
Committee of a prejudiced character may not be formed ; but I ask him whether 
another Committee might not also be formed with a prejudice in the other way ? 
He says he would object to a report drawn up under the influence of Government ;. 
but.is there no danger of at least equal prejudice in a report drawn up by some 
Gentleman at the other side? The hon. Gentleman has said too, that there is no 
reason why a sufficiency of evidence should not be had in a month or a week 5 
but, in saying so, he reiterates the argument of my right hon. Friend, who says, 
that a year will be necessary, in order to send out to India for that purpose, and 
I wish to know how he can reconcile these contradictions ? My‘right hon. Friend, 
Sir, has not said that he would proceed on documentary evidence alone, but he 
has pledged himself, as was fitting on such an important subject—(a subject not 
merely commercial, but affecting the interests of millions ; and in that point of 
view, one of the greatest questions ever submitted to the consideration of the 
Legislature)—that his Majesty would be advised to direct that the question 
should be brought forward by his Ministers early in the next Session of Parlia- 
ment ; and that in the mean time he would move for such documentary evidence 
as the Government should deem necessary for the proper understanding of the 
question :—but not thereby limiting or confining that evidence merely to what 
the Government may so consider requisite. I ask whether this was. not the 
effect of his pledge ; and whether that can be considered as indicative of any in- 
tention.to stifle inquiry, or to neglect those great interests of the country, for 
the protection of which, according to the hon. Member for Montrose, one week’s 
consideration would be sufficient ? I trust the House will excuse me for having 
so long trespassed.on their time ; but the Government having met the proposi+ 
tion of the hon. Member for Bridgenorth with such candour and fairness, and 
having pledged itself as it has done, to grant an inquiry much more ample and 
satisfactory than could now be entered into, during the next Session ; 1 do trust 
I shall be excused for endeavouring to show that the course adopted by my right 
hon, Friend is the most desirable for the country, as well as that his speech is. 
very far indeed from what it has been represented to be by the hon, Member for 
Montrose. 

Mr. Rosinson.—I feel bound to say that I considered that the pledge given 
by the right hon. Gentleman was so ample in every respect, and was offered, 
moreover, with so much sincerity, that I think the hon. Member for Bridgenorth 
cannot object ; and I am also of opinion that the commercial interest of the 
country will be satisfied with the reasons that have been assigned for not entering 
upon the investigation during the present year, but postponing it to the next 
Session. I think the hon. Member for Aberdeen has not argued this question 
with his usual acuteness ; because he has represented the commercial and manu- 
facturing interests as waiting with anxiety for the decision of the Committee on 
this important subject. Now, this I think cannot possibly be the case; for 
whether the inquiry be gone into this year or the next, the commercial interest 
are perfectly aware no alteration can take place until the expiration of thecharter,* 
With respect to the hon. Member for Bridgenorth, who has argued this question, 
with the greatest credit to himself, and who has brought it forward upon grounds 
of general benefit to the country, I should a little fear that he is rather too san- 





* This is not the case: for according to the view taken by Mr. Huskisson, 
Mr. Baring, and others, much might be done in the way of further opening the 
trade, long before the charter expires. 
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guine. Neither can I agree with the hon. Member for Aberdeen, in his anticipa- 
tions of the ruin which he thinks will result from the state of our relations with 
the United States of America; for I would ask him, how, if we discourage the 
importation of cotton from America, are we to derive any benefit from the ex- 
port of our manufactures there ? 


_Mr. CHARLES WILLIAMS Wynn.—I wish to make one or two observations, 
before I accede to the delay that is now proposed; as I am not inclined, upon 
this occasion, to follow the example of my right hon. Friend, by opposing the 
appointment of this Committee. Atthesame time I ought to state, that last year 
1 was of a different opinion, and I then observed, that I thought the year 1830 
would be early enough to enter upon this investigation. I now, however, feel 
that it is not expedient any longer to delay the inquiry, and if it were only with 
the view of making adequate preparations for that great inquiry which will be 
forced upon us, we ought not any longer to delay the commencement of it. I also 
think with those who say that it would be infinitely preferable that the measures, 
whatever we may adopt, originated with, or at least had the full concurrence of, 
his Majesty’s Government: and I therefore dissent altogether from the hon, 
Member of Aberdeen, who would rather carry the inquiry against, than with the 
consent of, Ministers ; for I feel that this inquiry is of too diffuse a description 
to be entered on with profit at the end of a Session, as well as of too important 
a nature to be commenced or carried on as a party question. But why should 
the wishes or objects of Government upon this question be different from those 
of any other party? Ican see no reason for any such feeling, and J am persuaded 
that there is no man in or out of the Government, who is not equally anxious 
that this House should have the fullest information, to enable it to proceed in 
whatever steps it may take upon this important subject. For need I tell this 
House that this is not a question which affects this country alone,—or that we 
must all agree with my right hon. Friend, when he says that, important as is the 
renewal of the charter, or the Government of British India to the East India 
Company, these considerations must sink into insignificance, when compared 
with those higher duties which we owe to the millions over whom we have assumed 
the Government? And to those people is most undoubtedly due our first atten- 
tion, and to their interests ought we, after all, to give the primary considera 
tion. 

With this view, then, it is, that I wish no time to be lost, before we proceed to 
this inquiry. I have no wish to revert to what has been done upon former occa- 
sions, although I do think that there are precedents to which we ought to look, 
not so much for the purpose of shewing us what course we ought to follow, as 
to point out to us those things that we ought to avoid. Unquestionably, the last 
Committee of inquiry, though it was a Committee up-stairs, as to the situation of 
the East India Company, and appointed in the first instance by the then Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, less with a view to the renewal of,their charter, than with 
reference to their pecuniary affairs, has still led to reports which are invaluable, 
and these reports are documentary evidence, which I cannot treat as insignificant, 
for I think them to be of the greatest consequence. Considering, then, how little 
attention has been given to the subject of India since that time, the public mind 
being occupied by other matters of a more domestic nature, I do think that it 
would not be improper to have a Committee now, in order that we may have an 
opportunity, during the recess, of going through what has been done by previous 
Committees, and of judging what parts of their labours would be useful upon the 
inquiry next Session. 


I do not participate in the apprehensions of the hon. Member for Aberdeen, 
who anticipates some partiality in such Report, of which I have no fear at all ; 
as, if the Members of the Committee be balloted for, there cannot be any rea- 
son to fear a partial Report. What I should say, however, is, ‘ Let there be no 
Opinion given by the Committee at all: let them collect the evidence for our in- 
formation, and put us in a condition of judging for ourselves.’ Then, no matter 
who may compose the Committee, they cannot preclude us from requiring any 
information we may want; and when we look into the evidence they may have 
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examined, that will furnish us with reasons why we should close our doors against 
other information. Much has been said of the commercial part of the question ; 
but, in fact, that is the least important portion of it. The trade of the East 
India Company has been already decided upon ; it is not as it used to be,—not 
one fifth of it now passes through their hands ; and, in truth, the proper name for 
the Company should now be, ‘ the Company of Merchants trading to China, and 
the Engine for the Government of India.’ With respect to the trade with China, 
I have seen no reason to alter my mind, or to recede from those opinions which I 
entertained when connected with my right hon. Friend now no more, whose loss 
I deeply regret, and have reason every day still todeplore. I have no difficulty in 
saying that I regret that the monopoly was granted to the Company for so long a 
time. The minority, upon that occasion, was small ; but many regretted that the 
trade had not been granted to them for ten years only, in order that we might see 
whether the British merchant should not partake of those advantages which 
America and other countries enjoy—many, I say, regretted that we did not se- 
cure our manufactures from being carried in American vessels. 


Mr. ALEXANDER BaRING.—I agree, Sir, with several hon. Gentlemen, who 
have spoken, in the idea that the argument to be used at present should only 
have reference to the mode of our proceeding ; and for this reason I shall not 
enter into the consideration of the main question, and still less into its very nu- 
merous details. I admit that the subject is, undoubtedly, one of the greatest 
importance, and the sooner an inquiry can be instituted into it the better, pro- 
vided that inquiry be of an effectual character : and therefore it was, that while 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer was speaking, I did not agree with my right 
hon. Friend, when he said that the year 1830 would be time enough for insti- 
tuting an inquiry. When, however, it is considered that a fortnight or three 
weeks will, in all probability, terminate the present Session, 1 must think that it 
would be more convenient to all parties, and more conducive to the elucidation 
of the question, to wait, and begin the investigation at the commencement 
of a new Session. If the House now appoints a Committee, the consequence 
will be to keep Deputies from the commercial parts of the country in town, and 
that in various parts of the country, expectations may be created which it 
would be utterly impossible to realise or perfect in so short a space as three weeks. 
The only objects which such a Committee could have in view,—and_ those I ac- 
knowledge might be useful, although I do not think there is now time even for 
them,—would be to digest a plan for obtaining information in the ensuing year ; 
to determine what parts of the Reports, which have already been made, ought to be 
printed; to receive the documentary evidence which Government intends to 
communicate ; and to see whether any more would be necessary. It ought, in 
fact, to be a Committee of preparation for next year, and not a Committee to 
enter into the consideration of the question. I perfectly agree with my right 
hon. Friend who has just spoken, that there can be no reason why any Com- 
mittee appointed on the subject should give their opinion upon it. If they 
collect and report the evidence upon it, that will be sufficient: neither can I at 
all concur in the apprehension of my hon. Friend, the Member for Montrose, 
that any partial view will be taken of the question, Although I am not in the 
habit of reposing unlimited confidence in his Majesty’s Government, I cannot 
see what interest they can possibly have, except to do justice, and shew fair play, 
as far as they can, between the East India Company and the country. Even the 
cautious silence, on the present occasion, of the hon. the Chairman of the Court 
of Directors induces me to believe that that hon. Gentleman is not so very 
willing to trust the cause of the Company in the hands of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, as my hon. Friend, the Member for Montrose, seems to suppose. Indeed, 
on the contrary, I have great confidence that no political or party feeling will 
be at all likely to disturb the deliberations of Parliament on this great question. 
The Committee may come to 4 wrong decision on the question, but Iam sure 
they will decide impartially and honourably upon it. When the inquiry comes 
to be instituted, it may perhaps be desirable to institute more than one Com- 
mittee. In the Finance Committee, last year, great inconvenience was felt, in 
consequence of the mass of business submitted to it being infinitely more than 
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a single Committee could manage. The inquiry into the East India question 
may, in my opinion, be advantageously divided among three Committees. The 
first might be a Committee solely to ascertain the financial position of the East 
India Company. This is, I think, indispensable; for when the. separating of 
the trade to China from the East India Company was talked of, the hon. Chair- 
man said that they were so connected together, that if the Company were de- 
prived of that trade, they would not have the means of meeting their debts, and 
carrying on the government of India. It, therefore, is absolutely necessary to 
know the amount of the debts of the Company, and of their assets ;—their 
profits,—their probable future condition,—their profits and losses, and, in short, 
their whole commercial and financial situation.—For, Sir, I say that without 
this we can neither know the true state of the trade with China, nor ascertain 
the real financial state of the Company. Then I think another Committee could 
be advantageously employed in considering the commercial part of the question 
as relates to the trade with India itself, which in itself and its consequences 
involves matter of deep and serious import. The third Committee might have 
assigned to them to examine with great care the condition of the people of India, 
and the effects likely to result from—in one short word—colonization; or the 
ropriety of permitting unrestrained intercourse between this country and the 
Natives of India. It can scarcely be necessary for me to say that the question, 
© whether the tranquillity and happiness of India would be endangered by any 
new arrangement,’ is the greatest question of the whole. When the Charter 
was last renewed, I voted with the Company, because I thought that great 
danger was involved in the extension of the trade then proposed. Happily, those 
apprehensions have been negatived by the result; but a spirit is now abroad, 
which has excited the people to wish that the doors to India should be thrown 
still more open; and, although I have not as yet formed any decided opinion on 
the subject, I cannot help thinking this a question pregnant with great and 
serious risks. I do therefore say, that there ought to be three Committees 
appointed for the consideration of these subjects,—not to give their opinion, 
but to collect evidence, and to inquire, leaving the House to form its own 
opinion. I think this will be useful, not merely by the evidence they will have, 
but as in this way a greater number of Members will be set to work. I have 
heard of a Committee sitting for five years, and I am sure that one might sit 
upon this subject for that length of time, and, after all, not be able to give 
satisfaction. Considering the great importance of the question, considering the 
natural anxiety of the mercantile interest respecting it, I hope his Majesty’s 
Ministers will see the advantage and the propriety of assembling Parliament 
again as early as possible; and that even if there be no other great question to 
come before them, it will be greatly inconvenient to the House not to do so. I 
beg also to be allowed to suggest, that although the Charter of the East India 
Company will not expire until 1834, that of the Bank of England will terminate 
in 1833. The latter, if not so important a question as the former, will, never- 
theless, require grave consideration. It would be exceedingly inconvenient to 
have both questions under the consideration of Parliament at the same time, or, 
perhaps, be obliged to put off the consideration of one of them for another year. 
I have only one more observation with which to trouble the House, and that 
I shall make with a view of obviating the injury which might arise from the 
exaggerated statements that have been made of the benefits that must result 
from what is called ‘ opening the trade with India.’ Whoever heard the able 
speech of the hon. Member for Bridgenorth, must, able though it was, never- 
theless allow, that persons engaged in trade here, might carry away very ex- 
aggerated opinions as to the benefits which the opening of the trade would be 
calculated to confer on the commercial interests of the country. I do not deny 
that great benefits may arise from that opening; but I hope it will be allowed 
to be a subject that requires consideration, and that it is all-important, when we 
are told that this trade is opened, and that we are to have a reciprocity system 
with between 200 and 300 millions of people,—to ascertain how the fact really 
stands. The apprehension I have, is, lest such a statement should have the 
effect of putting the whole commercial interest on the alert, in order, as they 
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imagine, to dip their hands into this gold mine. Let it be recollected, however, : 
that the trade has been always open—that it is carried on by the United States 
of America,* and by almost every country in Europe,—not only with China but 
with India itself. All that is wanted is, that the commercial interest of England, 

genérally, should participate in its advantages. If any notion should go abroad 
of immense benefits to this country to be derived from the proposed measure, 
I will venture to say ‘that that notion will be followed by a greater disappoint= 
ment than ever before attended a similar expectation. As I have said before, 
France and other nations trade freely; and, therefore, the spirit now excited is, | 
that English merchants and English shipping should participate in it, and have | 
their share in what I am inclined to think will not be found the gold mine that 
exaggerated representations might lead people to believe it. One reason I have 
for wishing to go into an early consideration of the question is, to ascertain | 
whether the East India Company may not be induced to permit the participation 
by the general merchants of this country, not of that monopoly of the Company 
from which they derive their principal profit—the importation of tea into this 
country—but of the indirect trade in that article from China to France, and 4 
Hamburgh, and all other parts of Europe ;—and thus, at least, allow us to have 
the benetits which will result from the carrying-trade. I might almost say, with 
regard to the Company,—though it is a body I respect,—that they act like the i 
dog in the manger ;—they prevent the country from participating in a trade 
which they do not take advantage of themselves, I recommend this considera- j 
tion to’ his Majesty’s Government. It would be better for the private traders ! 
themselves, that, instead of rushing at once into this trade, they should break 
into the system gradually—it would occasion less risk to adventurers. I hope 
that the East India Company will meet this question with their usual liberality. 
There is no body of men more liberal ; and | feel confident that, when this 
question is examined by a Committee, it will do justice to that body, and to the 
disinterested, liberal, and enlightened conduct of their government in India, 
taken as a whole} It may be criticised as to parts ; but their administration, as 
a whole, will bear a comparison with any other colonial Government. 1 have 
been tempted to go into greater detail on this question than I intended. I hope 
that, as early as possible next Session, the subject will be considered. 


Sir Cnar es ForsBes.—Sir, I must say that I am contented with the answer 
of the right hon. Gentleman, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, to this motion, 
that he will give a Committee next Session to take into consideration this vast 
prea and Iam more disposed, after what has fallen from the right hon, 
the President of the Board of Trade, to recommend that the consideration of, 
this question should be taken up through the medium of his Majesty’s Ministers, 
I have not a doubt that the formation of the Committee will be satisfaciory te 
all parties, and that we shall receive from it a Report like that in 1813, which 
was fair and impartial. I am sure of this, that no Committee, however cons 
stituted, will feel otherwise than anxious to go into the whole question fairly 
and dispassionately. As Iam now up, I will take the opportunity of saying a 
few words on a more important topic. The right hon. Gentleman may cry 
* Hear!’ but I beg to assure the House that, in my opinion, the question of the 
trade with India is a far less important question than the welfare of the Natives 
of India. My opinion on this subject, it so happens, is precisely the same as it 
was in 1813; since that time, 1 have seen no reason whatever to alter my 
opinion—an opinion now pretty generally adopted—as to the impolicy of that 
country being governed by any power uniting the two characters of sovereign 
and merchant. Iam perfectly satisfied that such combination of character is 








*.And Mr. Baring himself already trades largely with China by exporting 
cargoes of British goods from London to Canton in American vessels, not less 
than eleven of which are said to have sailed from his House in one year! 

+ lf Mr. Baring had read Mill’s ‘ History of India,’ or ‘ The Fifth Report of { 
the Commissioners of Inquiry,’ alluded to by Mr. Hume, he would never havé r 
ventured: on this assertion. 
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disadvantageous to the governed and the governors; and I trust that, on that 
point, no very great diificulty will be found in recommending to the company 
to adopt such a change as may be proposed to them ; for, although their charter 
may expire in 1834, that does not determine their existence—they will still be a 
corporate body, and may carry on trade, within the limits of their charter, 
from Cape Horn to the Cape of Good Hope, in competition with private traders ; 
and I am satisfied that private traders cannot carry on a competition with the 
East India Company in India, whilst the Company hold the administration of 
the government of that country. Objectionable as that government may be,— 
objectionable as all governments are,—(for no government is perfect, )—objec- 
tionable and faulty as the Company’s,‘or as all governments may be,—those 
faults, I am perfectly persuaded, are more easily remedied under the East 
India Company's Government, than if the East Indies were a colony under the 
Crown. I think that there are examples enough to show this fact; and when 
I look to this circumstance, I cannot help congratulating India that it is under 
the Government of the Company, instead of that of the King. There is one 
great cause of regret in the progress of this matter; that when this subject 
comes to be considered and discussed in this House, it will be discussed either 
by persons unacquainted with it, or by merchants who must have some bias 
themselves. In fact, the discussion chiefly falls on those who are interested in 
the result. I regret this circumstance, and I should recommend some of our 
young senators, who, so much to their credit, went to America with a view of 
acquiring information ;—I say, 1 strongly and seriously recommend them, or 
others, to take a tour to India, for information ; and I am happy to Lear that 
such an idea is in agitation on the part of an hon. Baronet,—I should not be 
doing right to mention his name,—who, I am told, intends to make a tour to 
that country. I will venture to say, that every one who does so, will acquire 
considerable information, and will think his labour very well bestowed. I am 
very unwiiling to trouble the House further; but from what has been thrown 
out by the hon. Member for Callington, (Mr. Baring,) I am induced to join 
with him in cautioning the merchants of this country against entertaining ex< 
pectations of too sangnine a nature as to the effects of a free trade. I will 
express my own opinion,—that if you make the trade to China an open trade, 
great disappointment will follow. It is very well to talk of free trade, and 
reciprocity, and of 150 or 200 millions of population in China; but remember 
that that empire is hermetically sealed against foreign commerce ; the prohi- 
bition is so strong, that no subject of the empire can leave it without risking 
punishment. The result of opening the trade to China would be, that a vast 
quantity of exports would be sent to that country, the consequence of which 
would infuse a vast glut into the market, and occasion an instantaneous rise in 
the prices of Chinese commodities at Canton ; for the trade at Canton is carried 
on entirely by monopoly—the whole empire is full of monopolies. The trade of 
Canton is in the hands of twelve Hong merchants, who have a monopoly of it, 
and who pay largely to the Governmert for the exclusion of their countrymen, 
It is well known that the Hong merchants have the power to say, and they do 
say, at the beginning of every season, ‘ We will give you so much for your 
cotton and other articles of import, and we will supply you with articles of ex- 
port at such and snch prices ;’ and very seldom are they induced to depart from 
the prices when fixed. The Canton market has consequently maintained a 
uniformity of prices for the last twenty years, seldom varying beyond eight or 
ten taels the pecul for cotton. Besides, trade is interdicted at every other port 
but Canton. A person, with whom I am acquainted, fitted out a small vessel, 
and loaded it with proper commodities, and went to various points, sailing up 
as far as the Yellow River, and making every effort to open a trade with the 
natives; but he found it impossible, and was able to procure corn provisions 
only by stealth, which he paid for, not in cargo, but in hard dollars, Attempts 
have been made on all points, and at the utmost extremities of the empire, and 
every attempt met with the same result. I can only say, that I am much 
gratified at the prospect of this question being made a subject of inquiry next 
Session ; and | think it would be worth while to propose to the Company a 
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temporary extension of their Charter, as to the China trade, for five years, as a 
consideration for their relinquishment of the trade to India. Those who are 
looking out for this opening, who expect, and who have a right to expect, 
advantages from it, may not be displeased at our saying to the Company, ‘ If 
you will eonsent to the opening of the India trade, we wil) give you an extension 
of the tea monopoly for five years.’ The hon. Director (Mr. Astell) says, that 
will be a matter for consideration when the time comes. I confess I was one 
of those who, at the renewal of the Charter, thought that ten years should be 
the term, not twenty. One word more in regard to the private trade to India. 

All the argument on this part of the question is, in my opinion, on one side. 
I have seen enough to eutitle me to say, that the trade of India is in its infancy 
only. Give India a free trade, and give her, at the same time, common justice. 
And how is that to be done? Whois todo it? Not the East India Company ; 
no, it is this House. Year after year enormous duties are levied on the pro- 
ductions of India. Reduce those duties ; let his Majesty’s Ministers reduce the 
duties on the manufactures of India to the same level as those imposed on English 
manufactures, which pay little or nothing. Is that reciprocity? Is that free 
trade? Is that supporting a free trade to India, when its exports and produc- 
tions are burthened with high duties here; whilst you are supplanting her cotton 
manufactures, importing her raw cotton, and sending it back manufactured ? 
I hope this House will make a beginning, and do what has been expected of it 
for some years past,—make a reduction in the duties on East India sugar ; that 
is the first and most important point for the consideration of the Ministers of 
the Crown, who have assured us it should be taken into consideration, and I 
trust it will be done. I, for one, will not pledge myself in favour of opening 
the China trade, which would produce an enormous rise in the prices of teas, 
and the people of this country would be deluged with inferior teas. At the 
present moment, teas of the worst description are brought over, in the privilege 
of officers of the Company, in the Company's own ships ; such is the difficulty 
of getting good teas in China. I know one gentleman who carried the tea he 
purchased back again, and the merchant very honourably paid him back the 
money. Another sent his teas to the West Indies, where they were sold for a 
mere song. ‘The teas from the India House are of the best quality. What I 
wish to see is, that the East India Company should give up their monopolies of 
salt and opium, and draw their revenue from duties only. I beg pardon for 
trespassing so long upon the attention of the House, but this is a question which, 
of all other questions that have come before this House, I think the most im- 
portant; it is, therefore, I occupy the time of the House: those Gentlemen 
who raise the cry of ‘ Question,’ are impatient, not for the question, but for the 
division. I could, if necessary, go further into the subject; it is one which 
concerns not our interests only, but the interests of the people of India; and I 
hope that there is a prospect of their interests being looked to in connexion with 
all the circumstances of the case. 

Mr. AsTELL.—Although it had been my intention in the early part of the 
evening, to have troubled the House with my remarks, and possibly at some 
length, in the attempt to refute the arguments and expose the errors of the hon. 
Member for Bridgenorth, I then abstained in the belief that the proposition of 
the right hon. the Chancellor of the Exchequer would have made further dis- 
cussion unnecessary. What has since fallen from the hon. Member for Calling- 
ton, makes it incumbent upon me now to trouble the House with a few obser- 
vations. I can assure the House that there is no one who courts inquiry into 
this subject more cordially than I do,* or who more deplores the ignorance which 
pervades this country with respect to India, and the prejudices raised against the 


. East India Company and their affairs ; and [am persuaded that a thorough in- 


vestigation would disperse those prejudices. The hon. Member for Callington 





* Yet, Mr. Astell is one of the most zealous opposers of all inquiry in India, 
where better information could be elicited through a Free Press than by any in- 


quiry in England, 
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has pointed out the exaggerations of the hon. Member for Bridgenorth,* and I 
am not disposed at this late hour to enter into the particulars of the case; but I 
think that the House and the country should not be suffered to conclude, that, 
because benefit has been assumed to follow from the partial opening of the 
trade, an unrestricted free-trade would have the same effect. An increased 
export to India is no proof of increased prosperity, without a correspondent 
return from India.f It is alleged that the opening of the China trade, and the 
colonisation of India by Europeans, would lead to the introduction of the 
manufactures of this country to an unlimited extent ; and it is even affirmed by 
the hon. Gentleman, that it would afford to our manufacturers the markets of 
three hundred millions of people! The East India Company have nearly ceased 
to be exporters of goods as merchants ; and their importations, which consist 
chiefly of silk and indigo, are made principally as a means of remittance, to 
enable them to defray the territorial charges incurred in this country on account 
of India. In their political capacity, they are quite alive to the necessity of en- 
couraging the products of the East. The article of cotton, to which reference 
has been had, is any thing but neglected by the Company ;¢ much has been done 
with the sanction, or by the direction of the executive body in this country, for 
the encouragement of the cultivators and the manufacturers ; but the muslins of 
India, which had long been so famous, have been supplanted by the manufac- 
tures of Manchester and Glasgow. 

With regard to the giving greater facilities to the resort of Europeans to India, 
experience has shown that the Natives of that country will not (if I may so ex- 
press myself) keep company with Europeans; and I would refer the House to 
a work lately published, (‘The Journal of Bishop Heber,’) in proof that nothing 
could be more impolitic than the unrestricted admission of Europeans into India.§ 
That country is sufficiently open to England for all useful and practical purposes, || 
European articles are to be had at either of the Presidencies almost as cheap as 
in England: the shipping interest is in as pitiable a condition; many ships 
being laid up in Calcutta, others coming home dead freighted, or at 15s. per ton. 
I think that these facts speak volumes. I shall feel glad, if, in the next Session, 
an opportunity be given of examining the whole subject. The result will, I am 
convinced, show that the Government of the Company has not only not been so 





.* Let the reader go back to Mr. Baring’s speech, and he will see that it con- 
tains nothing beyond a bare assertion, or rather the expression of a cantion 
against indulging exaggerated hopes. It does not call in question a single state- 
ment in Mr. Whitmore’s speech. 

+ These returns are impeded by the India Company preventing free settle- 
ment in the interior. But the imports Aave increased as largely as the exports, 
in value at least, and but for the restrictive system, which keeps the cotton and 
sugar unimproved, would increase still more. 

t It is not desired that the Company should improve it, but simply that they 
should permit private individuals to hold lands in India, and they would soon 
improve the cotton and all other products of the soil. 

§ Bishop Heber’s work contains infinitely more facts and arguments in favour 
of European settlement in India than against it. The reason why some of the few 
Europeans now found in the interior of the country are of bad characters, is be- 
cause they are ‘ interlopers,’ who do not regard the law which prohibits settle- 
ment in the interior without a licence. Let the country be thrown open, and 
make it safe and lawful for men of capital and character to go there; and the 
class of settlers will soon improve. 

| We wish some one in the House had answered this by asking the Speaker 
to read the Proclamation which orders the seizure of any English individual 
found buying or selling goods at a distance of ten miles in the interior from 
Calcutta. Is not the ‘disposing of investments of goods a useful and practical 
purpose?’ And yet, any man found doing this in the interior, may be lawfully 
seized and banished withont trial, by the Government of India. See the Procla- 
mation to this etfect in ‘ The Oriental Herald,’ vol. xx. p. 163. 
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defective as the advocates of free trade andcolonisation would endeavour to make 
this nation believe ; but that the Company have been the humble instruments, * 
in the hands of Providence, of conferring great benefits on the Natives of India, 
who, from their peculiar connection with this country, have undoubtedly strong 
claims npon us. The moral happiness of the people has been much advanced by 
the Government under which they are now placed ; and, as the knowledge of the 
institutions which we have introduced becomes more widely diffused, the more 
will they acquiesce in the benefit of our dominions, and the more will they profit 
by the protection it affords to them.f It is our duty not to make experiments ; 
we must proceed temperately, and with a view, not merely to extend the 
commercial resources of this country, but to advance the happiness and pro- 
sperity of the millions in the East confided to our government. 


Mr. WarBurton.—I think the House cannot fail to have remarked a mani- 
fest inconsistency between the statements of the two hon. Gentlemen who last 
addressed the House ; of whom the one has declared that the trade to India is 
not worth the having; and the other, that this is to be predicated of the trade to 
China. It may be that either of these statements is true ; but if the fact be so, 
give me leave to observe, that it is a striking manifestation of the evils of the 
great monopoly which is complained of. It shows what must have become, in 
the hands of the East India Company, of a trade which, in past ages, all nations, 
and all people of the civilised world, have been so eager to possess, the trade with 
the ‘ dives India,’ which has ever been coveted by all the commercial states upon 
the face of the globe. And this is the trade which we are to be told cannot 
answer in the hands of private mercantile adventurers. The hon. Member for 
Malmsbury has earnestly requested that such young members as would be ade- 
quately instructed in all the branches of the question that has been opened to us, 
would qualify themselves for the investigation by previous travelling in that 
beautiful country. But, surely the hon. Baronet must know, that one of the 
most celebrated of modern travellers, the most diligent, indefatigable, and enter- 
prising of those naturalists who, in our time, have added most largely to the 
dominion of science—(Cries of Name, name, and Humboldt.)---tbis illustrious 
man applied some time ago, for the hon. Company’s permission to travel through 
India ; and met (as I understand) with a refusal. Another case, not less per-. 
tinent to this part of the question, came uuder my own observation. On the 
opening of the trade in 1813, a very eminent merchant applied to the Company 
to be allowed to send out a person to improve the cultivation of silk, and met 
with a positive refusal. What did hedo? Why, he sent out this person at his 
own risk, and the India Company had the cowardice not to send him back, be- 
cause, as I really feel bound to believe, the Company was afraid of an exposure 
of its own nefarious proceedings. 

I will not, Sir, trouble the House further, at any length ; but I beg their in- 
dulgence for a few moments. There is one point which has been overlooked. 





* And yet, so afraid are the Company of trusting the Natives to express their 
own feelings on this subject, taut their continual alarm is, lest the Natives should 
by the least advance in freedom rebel against their rule, and expel them from 
the country. 

+ It is desirable that evidence on this subject should be drawn from India 
itself, by competent witnesses. The East India Directors and their servants 
are not admissible evidence on such a subject, as any praise or censure of the 
system must reflect upon themselves ; and they can hardly be expected to give 
impartial testimony in judging their own conduct. 

t No country was ever yet improved without experiments. By ‘hese, America 
and New South Wales Lave rapidly advanced. From the absence of these, India 
has remained siationary, if not retrograded ; and, unless happiness and prosperity 
be synonymous with discontent and poverty, tie Natives of India cannot be 
said to be in the condition described, as all recent testimony is uniformly 
opposed to it. 
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If Europeans be permitted to visit India, India may suffer very much unless some 
control be held over them to prevent them from oppressing the Natives.* We 
have given to India an expensive and elaborate system of proceeding which is 
unfitted for that society. The particular form of government we are disposed to 
give to India would be only a renewal, Iam afraid, of the Board of Control. 
Now, I ask, what is that Board at present? That Government which ought to 
superintend the welfare of many millions of people, is a mere nursery for States- 
men. No individual in it has time to acquire a knowledge of India, and no one 
of them can possibly, [ am persuaded, have the interest of India at heart. Each 
of them holds his situation by an ephemeral tenure, and by the time these States- 
men have acquired some knowledge of the duties of their situation, they are pro- 
moted to a more important office. This is a question which particularly deserves 
the consideration of the House—quite as much, indeed, as the opening of the 
trade. 


Lord AsHLEY.—Only one person of the description alluded to by the honour- 
able Member for Bridport has asked leave to go to India since I have been at the 
Board of Control, and the Court of Directors paid him every attention. He re- 
ceived from my Noble Friend, then at the head of his Majesty’s Government, 
letters of recommendation to the Governor-General; he received letters to all 
the Presidencies ; and directions had been sent to India to give him every possible 
facility.+ With respect to the allusion which has been made to the case of Baron 
Humboldt, tI never heard of the circumstances before ; and I put it to the honour- 
able Member for Bridport, whether it is likely that such conduct would be pur- 
sued towards that distinguished individual, when it is well known that persons 
engaged in scientific pursuits, and who have reached India by travelling over- 
Jand, have constantly received encouragement and even pecuniary assistance from 
the Company.§ As for what the honourable Member for Bridport has said of the 





* The law which controls the Europeans from oppressing the Natives in Calcutta 
would be sufficient for the purpose in the provinces; but the Company's servants 
are far more likely to oppress the Natives than either merchants, traders, or 
landowners settled among them would be: and yet the former have now almost 
unbridled sway over them. 


+ This favoured individual was, no doubt, highly connected. Such facilities 
vas these would not be given to one man in a thousand. 


+ This allusion to Baron Humboldt is likely to have arisen from the fact, that 
he once entertained an intention of going overland to India, for the purpose of 
exploring the Himalaya Mountains, and wrote to Mr. Rich, at Bagdad, expressing 
his hope of passing by that way. He afterwards, it was said, abandoned his in- 
tention, on learning that no person could visit India without a licence, and that 
any one even so protected was liable to be banished from the country at a 
moment’s warning, and without reason assigned. If he understood this to be 
the case, even with Englishmen, he never could have dreamt of the absurdity 
that foreigners were more safz; for the natural inference would be quite the 
reverse. No wonder, then, that a high-minded individual of the rank of Baron 
Humboldt, should revolt at such a state of things, and not venture on such an 
excursion with these degrading liabilities, 


§ If Lord Ashley had been acquainted with the case of Mr. Buckingham, he 
would have known that when he went to India overland, and reached Bombay, so 
far from his receiving any aid whatever from the Company, he was instantly 
banished from India at the very moment the Governor was eulogising his talents, 
and acknowledging the great usefulness to the Indian community of the nature 
of his pursuits, and the object for which he travelled to India; and this, too, 
before Mr. Buckingham could, by any possibility, have given the Governor or 
the Company the least offence. See this case detailed at length in the Sketch 
of Mr. Buckingham’s Life, preceding the Heads of his Lectures, in the present 
Number ; with which Lord Ashley, and every other Member connected with the 
Government of India, ought to be intimately acquainted. 
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Board of Control, I and my colleagues should, perhaps, like to make our situa- 
tion permanent if we could. But, I believe, that persons filling that situation 
might do, being so disposed, more good in two years than might be done in 
twenty-five years by people having no disposition to attend to their duties. 


Mr. BrouGHaM.—Sir, I do not rise, at this late hour of the night, to express 
my opinion at length upon this very important question ; nor do [ at all come 
forward to declare in what way any new arrangement ought to be made ; but 
that the present arrangement of the commercial part of this great question. cannot 
last beyond the expiration of the Company’s charter, is perfectly evident. But, 
as has been well observed by various gentlemen in this House, in the course of 
the debate, the difference in the degree of monopoly, and the arrangement which 
shall succeed the present system, must be regulated with a view to other and 
greater interests that are deeply involved in the general question ; for it should 
be observed, that this question is not commercial alone, and cannot be con- 
sidered on so narrow a ground. ‘The three distinct subjects mentioned by the 
honourable Member for Callington must, at the same time, come under the in- 
vestigation of Parliament—the commercial branch, the political branch, and that 
which, in my opinion, is the most important, the connexion between the two 
questions of the political Government of India and the trade with India. 


If the commercial question stood alone, it would be easily resolved’; and to 
open the trade, would be the resolution. 


The next question—What is to be done with the Government of India ?—is of 
more importance, and much more difficult; but, of the three questions, that 
which is most difficult, and at the same time most practical, is the connexion be- 
tween the other two. The Company has grown up, by degrees, to be what no 
human imagination had ever divined that it would become—a great political 
body, trading in one respect at a loss, in another at a profit—a great ruler over a 
great people—one of the largest military powers in the worid, and, with two or 
three exceptions, the greatest maritime power in Europe; but, above all, some- 
how or other, instrusted with the government of above seventy millions of people 
on the other side of the globe. Now, what the Legislature has to consider, and 
what, indeed, they are imperatively bound to consider, is,—whether they can 
preserve the rights and interests of those people, consistently with the abolition 
of the Company’s monopoly ; and that, I hope, will be found perfectly possible. 
That the interests of these millions should enter into the consideration of Parlia- 
ment, and that their welfare should be consulted in any measures for the relaxa- 
tion of the Company’s monopoly, cannot be denied ; and we are not only bound 
to consider the interests of this portion of our subjects, but we must also look to 
the rights and interests of the people here. In abolishing the monopoly, and in 
what way the alteration is to be effected so as best to promote the interests of 
both parties, consists one of the most important and most difficult parts of the 
inquiry. 

I cannot, Sir, affect to say, that I am inclined to value very highly any further 
documentary evidence that may be adduced ; that which was brought forward by 
the honourable Member for Bridgenorth, is, I think, perfectly conclusive. An 
honourable Gentleman (Mr. Astell) has charged the honourable member for 
Bridgenorth with exaggeration ; and in proof of his assertion, he has referred to 
the speech of the honourable Member for Callington, as bearing him out in that 
statement. I paid much attention to that speech, and I do not think that the 
honourable Member for Callington asserted, much less proved, that any cxaggera- 
tion had been resorted to. The speech of the honourable Member for Kridge- 
north was, so far as my knowledge goes, perfectly just in its principles, aud ex- 
tremely luminous in its details; and every single point which he brought for~ 
ward—the China trade included—was, as I think, ably and conclusively illustrated. 
Even in the absence of other evidence, I cannot say, that I should not be pre- 
pared to pronounce at once for a great relaxation, if not for a total and entire 
abolition of the Company’s monopoly, if the mercantile and political questions 
stood apart and separate, We might safely throw open the trade, if the other 
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question for the government of the people were disposed of. If the mercantile 
question only stood in the way, it could easily be dealt with ; but the difficulty is, 
how the removal of the monopoly can be accomplished with perfect safety and 
security to the other great interests that are concerned—with safety to the essen- 
tial interests of that immense country,—and with safety also to that long estab- 
lished Government. When I say this, it will be at once conceived that I do not 
wish to transfer that Government to this country; because, though an anomaly, 
yet the Government of India, as regards the interests of the people, and the 
maintenance of due and legal subordination there, cannot, I believe, be placed so 
safely in other hands, asin the hands which now wield it.* [should have less 
difficulty in recommending the adoption of a certain course, if I saw—which, ab- 
surd as it may appear, we may yet live to see—the East India Company give up 
all its trade, while it still retained the Government of the country. These, how- 
ever, are matters which must form the subject of future discussion. But that the 
inquiry which is now called for on all sides, must lead to a change,—must lead 
to a great and radical change of the situation of this Company,—lI take to be as 
clear as possible. Then the practical result for us to arrive at is, when shall that 
inquiry be made? And, though I feel that there is much weight in the observa- 
tions of those who wish Parliament to make a beginning in the present Session,— 
short as it is likely to be,—though I feel that some good may be done by select- 
ing particular matters for future consideration, and by examining those docu- 
ments which have now been promised us,—yet, taking into view every ;oiat con- 
nected with this intricate subject, I think it would be better not to press the 
question to a division ; the understanding being, that, at the earliest possible op- 
portunity,—I hope before Easter,—as soon as the Sessional business has been 
fairly brought forward, this question shall be really and positively discussed ; 
and that, in the mean time, the documentary evidence shall be placed within the 
reach of every honourable Member. If, on inspecting the documents so produced, 
any are wanting, which any honourable Member may deem necessary to the pro- 
per understanding of the subject, it ought to be added to the others, unless some 
positive and specific objection shall be made to its production by the Ministers. 
Then, I hope, we may prosecute our inquiries beneficially ; whereas, if we begin 
by sending over queries to India, on important points, in this Session, I think 
sucha course would be productive of very considerable disadvantage. I am of 
that opinion, because it is very uncertain when those queries would be answered. 
Trusting that this question will be settled satisfactorily, in this House and out of 
it, so far as respects a great relaxation of the Company’s monopoly,—the ques- 
tion being in what way that relaxation shall be made, and what other guards 
shall be introduced for the good Government of India,—and considering that, in 
the next Session, ample opportunity will occur for the full investigation of the 
subject,—I shall join in requesting my honourable Friend not to press the ques- 
tion at present, but rather to withdraw the motion. 


Mr, Wotrycur WHitmore.—Having already delivered my opinion, at 
length, with respect to the propriety, perhaps I should say the necessity, of open- 
ing this trade, I do not feel that I am called on to enter more fully into that sub- 
ject. I cannot, however, but beg permission to advert to one point, which I 
omitted in my former speech: I allude to the daily increasing growth of the Ame- 
rican trade with China. This is very important, with respect to the China ques- 
tion ; and, if the House will permit me, for a moment, I will read an abstract, to 
show the great increase of the American trade. In 1805, the value of the Ameri- 
can imports into China was estimated at 740,000/.; and in 1825, at 1,620,000/. ; 
their exports from China amounted in 1805 to §23,000/., and in 1825 to3,443,0004 ; 
so that their trade has more than doubled in twenty years; and, if the account 
were brought down to a later period, the increase, I am convinced, would be found 





* We hope Mr. Brougham will read more about the real state of India; and 
he will then think differently. It is really melancholy to hear such sentiments 
from such a man, 
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to be still more extensive. 1 have been told, Sir, that it will be better to take up } 
this subject in the next Session, rather than to press the question to a division ‘i 
now. But, for my own part, I think it would be a wise course, to enter gene- 
rally into a consideration of those parts of the subject to which our attention has 
been directed by the evidence which has already been laid before us. In my 
mind, the whole view of the subject is comprised in that evidence. It is, Sir, 
utterly impossible for us to go on prosperously with the Government of India, if 
we do not revise the whole system. Sir, this is a qnestion that ought not to be 
taken up incidentally—it is a question that ought to be continually before us. I 
feel fully convinced, from the tone that has been adopted by his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters, that they are disposed to grant a liberal inquiry. I hope and I expect that 
an early inquiry, a liberal inquiry, and an effectual inquiry, will be entered upon 
next Session; and, believing that such an inquiry will take place, under the aus- 
pices of his Majesty’s Ministers, I eertainly shall not press my motion. 


The previous question, ‘ That the question be now put,’ was then negatived, 
and the original motion was withdrawn. 








CIVIL AND MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, AND i 
CHANGES IN INDIA, ‘ 


[B. signifies Bombay—M. Madras—and C. Calcutta. ] 


me Fn 10th N.I., Interp. to the Committee at Poona, on Special duty. 

—B. Jan. 6. 

Airey, H.C., Ens., to do duty with 51st N.I.—C. Nov. 20. 

Anstruther, A. J., Lieut. 54th N. I., returned to duty.—C. Nov. 21. 

Atkinson, James, Surg., on furl. to Eur.—C. Dee. 3. 

Anderson, J., Lieut.-Artill., app. to 2d troop 1st Brig. Horse Artill.—C. Oct. 11. 

Abbott, A., Ist Lieut. Artill., rem. from 2d comp. Ist batt., to 2d comp. 2d 
batt.—C. Oct. 28. 

Abbott, J. R., Ens., posted to 12th N.I.—C. Nov. 4. 

Arding, C. A., Lieut., to officiate as Adj. to 58th N. I—C. Noy. 10. 

Arbuthnot, W.N., Esq., to be Head Assist. to Princip. Collec. and Magis. 0. 
South Div. of Arcot—M. Dec. 12. 

Anderson, W. B., Esq., to be Sheriff of Madras.—M. Dec. 19. ' 

Alves, C. G., Capt. 18th NaJ., to be Dep. Judge-Advo.-Gen. v. Highmore, i 
posted to 5th district—M. Oct. 15. 

Alexander, R., Capt. 48th N.1., to act as Assist.-Quar.-Mast.-Gen., to Hydera- ‘ 
bad Subsid. Force, during absence of Alexander, on other duty.—M, Oct. 31. 

Armstrong, R. D., Ens., posted to 3d Palamcottah, Lt. Inf.—M. Noy. 3. 

Allen, Grant, Ens., posted to 46th N.I.—M. Nov, 27. 


Babington, J., Esq., to be Collec. and Magis. of 'frichinopoly—M. Nov. 28. 

Burt, Edw. Charles, Cadet, prem. to Ens.—B. Dec. 6. 

Bartlett, A. F., Lieut. 26th N.I., to be Adj. to 2d Extra batt. v. Jackson, prom. 
—B. Nov. 28. 

Barlow, E.F., Mr., to be Assist. to the Magis. and to the Collect. of Bhaugul- 
pore.—C. Oct. 30. 

Browne, J. J., Senior Supernumary-Ens., to rank, and posted to 16th N, I. { 
—B. Jan. 5. i 

Burr, D., Lieut.-Col., app. Member of the Committee at Poonah, on Special 
duty.—B. Jan. 6. 2 

Bush, J.T., Ens., app. to do duty with 24th N. I. at Cawnpore.—C, Nov. 18 

Bicknell, J., Veter.-Surg., posted to 5th Lt. Cav.—C. Noy. 19. i 

Bremner, C. S., Ens., to do duty with 13th N. 1.—C. Nov. 20. | 

Bridge, W., Ens., to do duty with 33d N. L—C. Noy. 20. 
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Burnet, J.H., Ens., to do duty with 54th N. 1—C. Nov. 20. 

Bigge, H. L., Ens., to do duty with 33d N. 1—C. Nov. 20. 

Bush, R. Y. W., Ens., todo duty with Ist. N. L—C,. Nov. 20. 

Brooiie, C. W., Lieut., rem. from 10th to 55th N.I.—C. Nov. 20. 

Broadhurst, John, Capt., Artill., returned to duty.—C. Nov. 21. 

Baker, G. P., Lieut.-Col., 2d Eur, reg., returned to duty.—C. Novy. 21. 

Boswell, B., Lieut. 2d N.1., returned to duty.—C. Nov. 21. 

Barrett, T. C., Ens. 65th N.I., on furl. to Eur. for health.—C. Oct. 31. 

Brookes, Wm., Lieut.-Col. Com.—C,. Oct. 31. 

Barnard, H.C., Capt. 51st N. IL, on furl. to Eur.—C. Dec. 1. 

Boyd, M., Lieut.-Col., to be a Brigadier v. Carpenter prom.—C, Oct. 31. 

Battine, Wm., Maj. Artill., to be Member of Special Prize Committee, &c. 
—C. Oct. 31. 

Baddeley, H. C., Ens. rem. from 59th to Ist N. L—C. Oct. 11. 

Brown, T.C., Surg., app. to 74th N. L—C. Oct. 26. 

Baldock, R. W., Lieut.-Col., rem. from 46th to 45th N.IL—C. Oct. 26. 

Burn, H.P., Lieut. 1st N.I., Acting Adj. to Agra, Prov. batt., perm. to join 
reg.—C. Oct. 28. 


Boyd, H., Lieut. 15th N. 1, to be Adjutant of Calcutta Militia, y. Hickey.. 


—C. Nov. 22. 


Bluett, W. H. C., Lieut., to officiate as Quar.-Mas. and Interp. to 45th N.I.. 


—C. Oct. 31. 

Baddeley, H. C., Ens., posted to 61st N. I—C. Nov. 4. 

Barwell, H. M., Ens., posted to 45th N.I.—C. Nov. 4. 

Beaven, F., Ens., posted to 56th N.1—C. Nov. 4. 

Barnes, W. R., Ens., posted to 58th N. I.—Nov. 4. 

Biddulph, G., Ens., todo duty with 70th N. L—C. Nov. 5. 

Bell, B., Assist.-Surg., to do duty with 65th N.I.—C. Nov. 7. 

Bowyer, C., Lieut.-Col., rem. from 20th to 3d N. I—C. Nov. 7. 

Barber, J., Assist.-Surg., rem. from Hill Rangers to 7th N, 1.—C. Nov. 7. 

Boyd, M., Brig., app. to Command of Deihii—C. Nov. 10. 

Berwick, G.J., Assist.-Surg., app. to temporary charge of Med. duties of Civ. 
Station of Beer Choom.—C. Dec. 8. 

Babington, J., Esq., to be Collec. and Magis. of Trichinopoly—M. Nov. 11. 

Burton, Chas., Ens. rem. from 2d Eur. reg. to 42d N. I1—M. Oct. 21. 

Bowdler, H., Lieut.-Col., prom. from 41st to 48th N. I—M. Oct. 27. 

Ball, B., Ens. 12th N.L, struck off the strength of the Army.—M. Oct. 24. 

Best, S., Ist Lieut. Eng., to Acting Eng. at Jaulnah, v. Douglas.—M. Oct. 28. 

Burrard, N., Lieut. lst Eur, reg., to be Quar.-Mas. and Paymas., v. Howden 
prom.—M. Nov. 15. 

— — Senior Ens. 3d or P.L. 1, to be Lieut., vy. Power promoted. 
—M. Dec.3. 

Bridges, D. M., Ens., rem. from 16th to 10th N. L—M. Nov. 28. 

Balfour, D. W., Ens., rem. from 16th to 10th N. I.,—M. Nov. 28. 

Burleigh, W. L., Ens., rem. from 16th to 10th N.I.—M. Noy. 23. 

Bell, J., Lieut.-Col., rem. from 9th to 22d N. I.—M. Dec. 6. 

Bell, Jas., Capt. 28th N. I., on furl. to Europe for health.—M. Oct. 31. 

Berthon, Lieut. Engin., app. Assist. to extra Engin. at Poona.—B. Oct. 31, 

Bellasis, D. H., Sen. Maj., to be Lieut. y. Maw, dec.—B. Noy. 15. 


Clibborn, F., Capt. lst Gren. reg., on furl. to Eurpe.—B. Dec. 6. 

= a 7th N.I., 2d Eur. Inf., to act as Line Adj. at Deesa. 
—B. Dec. 1. 

Crispin, B., Lieut. 16th reg., to officiate as Interp. to 5th N.I., v. Bagshowe, on 
sick furl.—B. Dec. 1. 

Campbell, G. B., Mr., to be Principal Assist. in the South Diy. of the Dehlee 
Terr.—C. Nov. 7. 

Clarkson, G., Lieut., to be Acting Adj. to a detachment of the 12th N.I. at 
Broach.—B. Jan. 3, 

Cooke, R. M. M., Lieut. 19th N. L., to be Capt. v. Nixon, prom.—B. Jan. 5. 
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Cuming, H., Lieut. 18th N. I. to act as Adj. to Agra Proy. Batt. y. Burns 
—C. Nov. 18. 

Colquhoun, A., Assist.-Surg., app. to do duty with 28th N. I.—C. Noy. 19. 

Chalmers, J. W. C., Ens., todo duty with 33d N. I1—C. Nov. 20. 

Coulthard, S., Capt., Artill., on furl. to Europe.—C. Oct. 31. 

Cumming, W. F., Mr., adm. Assist.-Surg.—C. Nov. 14. 

Crommelin, J. D., 1st Lieut., to be Capt. by Brevet.—C. Nov. 14. 

Campbell, C., Superintend.- Surg., app. to Saugor.—C. Oct. 26. 

Clarkson, E., Surg., posted to 47th N. 1—C. Oct. 26. 

Corbyn, F., Surg., posted to 38th N, I.—C. Oct. 26. 

Clemishaw, Assist.-Surg., rem. from 74th to 52d N. 1—C. Oct. 26. 

Christie, Assist.-Surg., app. to 65th N. I.—C. Oct. 26. 

Channer, G. G., 2d Lieut. Artill., posted to 1st comp. 2d batt.—C. Oct. 28. 

Cooper, G. L., 2d Lieut. Artill., posted to lst comp. Ist batt.—C. Oct. 26.. 

Colquhoun, Sir R., Capt., (Bart.) transf. from Comm. of Kamaoon Loc. Batt., 
to Calcutta Nat. Militia—C. Nov. 22. 

Croft, J.T., Capt. 34th N.I., to officiate as Dep.-Judge-Adv. to Saugor Diy. 
—C. Nov. 3. 

Clifford, W., Lieut., to officiate as Adj. to 39th N. L—C. Noy. 3, 

Coke, J., Ens., posted to 59th N. I.—C. Nov. 4. 

Cumberlege, H. A., Ens., posted to 43d N. I.—Nov. 4. 

Clarke, J., Ens., posted to 69th N. I.—C. Nov. 4. 

Collison, W.C. P., Ens., posted to 37th N. I.—C. Noy. 4. 

Carter, H., Ens., posted to 35th N. I.—C. Nov. 4. 

Cruickshanks, G., Ens., to do duty with 13th N. I.—C. Noy. 4. 

Capel, E. S., Cadet, prom. to Ens.—C. Nov. 29. Ht 

Carlyon, C., Cadet, prom. to Ens.—C. Noy. 29. 

Carpenter, G., Brig. Gen., posted to Benares Div. of Army.—C. Nov. 7. 

Craigie, G., Assist.-Surg., placed at dispos. of Comm.-in-Chief.—C. Dee. 8. 

Corbett, C., Capt. 25th N.L., app. to Comm. of Kumaoon Loc. Batt. vy. Colqu- 
houn.—C. Dec. 8. 

Campbell, A. D., Esq., to be Registrar to Court of Sudder and Faujdarry Adaw- 
lutt.—M. Oct. 28. 

Casamajor, G. J., Esq., to be Judge and Criminal Judge of Zillah of Nellore. 
—M. Oct. 28, 

Cotton, W., Lieut. 10th N. I., to be Capt. v. Jourdan, prom.—M. Oct. 7. 

Coombs, J. M., Lieut.-Col. 41st N. 1, to Comm. Cantonm, of Palaveram. 
—M. Oct. 10, 

Cayle, H., Capt. 28th N. I., to be Dep.-Assist.-Adj.-Gen. in Centre Div. v. Alves. 
—M. Oct. 14. 

Currie, C., Surg., to be Garr.-Surg. of Trichinopoly y. Gibbon.—M. 

Catt, J. H., Cadet, prom. to Ens.—M. Oct. 10. m 

Clarke, J. W., Ens., posted to Ist Eur. reg. and 16th N. I, respectively. 
—M. Oct. 28. : 

Cooke, T. W., Sen. Ens., 23d or W. L. I., to be Lieut. v. Kenlock, dec. 
—M. Nov. 7. 

Couran, J. T., Surg., rem. from 2d to 33d N. I.—M. Nov. 3. A | 

Clapham, W., Lieut.-Col., rem. from 1st Eur. reg. to 2d N. I—M. Nov. 6. 

Campbell, D. C., Ens. rem. frem 21st to 46th N. [—M. Nov. 28. 7 

Clapham, W., Lieut.-Col., rem, from 2d to 23d N. I—M. Dec. 6. ; 

Christie, J., Ens., 31st N. 1., on furl. to Europe for health.—M. Oct. 24. 

Cathcart, R. Mr., to be second Assist, to Princip. Collec. in South Mahratta 
Country.—M. 

Dickson, H., Esq., to be Principal Collect. and Magis. of Canara.—M. Nor. 28. 

Daly, John, admitted Assistant-Surgeon.—B. Dec. 6 , 

Dickinson, T., Major Eng., to act as Commis.-Gen., v. Frederick.—B. Dec. 6. 

Dunstanville, J. H., Capt. 12th N. I., to be Major, v. Graham, cashiered. 
—B. Nov. 28. 

Del’Hoste, E. P., Ens, 6th N.1., to be Lieut., v. Thomas, prom.—B. Jan. 5. j 
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Dick, Hope, Capt. 56th N. I., returned to duty.—C. Nov. 21. 

Dowle, D., Capt. 2d N. L, on furl. to Europe.—C. Oct. 21. 

Dick, G., Major-Gen., on furl. to Europe.—C. Oct. 21. 

De Montmorency, 65th N. L, on furl. to Madras.—C. Nov. 8. 

Drever, T., Assist.-Surg., removed from 11th to 32d N. I.—C. Oct. 10. 

D‘Oyley, T., Capt., Artill., 3d comp. 4th batt, to be Deputy-Commis., v. 
Roberts, prom.—C, Nov. 8. 

Doolan, R. W. C., Cadet, promoted to Ens.—C. Nov. 14. 

Dade, J., Lieut., to act as Adj. to principal comp. of 56th N. I.—C, Oct. 26. 

Dawkins, F. H., Lieut.-Col., to be Assist. Military Sec. to Commander-in- 
Chief, v. Finch, absent on duty.—C. Oct. 26. 

Denniss, G. G., Capt. Artill., removed from 2d comp. 4th batt. to 2d comp. 
2d batt., v. Oliphant, dec.—C. Oct. 28. 

Dunlop, A. Y., Assist.-Surg., to perform Medical duties of Civil Station at 
Jessore, v. Francis.—C. Nov. 22. 

Dalyell, T., Lieut. 43d N. J., Interpreter and Quarter-Master.—C. Oct. 31. 

Dongan, J. C., Ensign, posted to 19th N. L—C. Nov. 4. 

Don, W. G., Ensign, posted to 43d N. I.—C. Nov. 4. 

Deas, A. F. C., Ensign, posted to 5th N. I—C. Nov. 4. 

Davidson, W. W., Ensign, posted to 18th N. I.—C. Nov. 4. 

Davidson, F. R., Ensign, to do duty with 49th N. L—C. Nov. 5. 

Davidson, C., Ensign, to do duty with 49th N. I—C. Noy. 5. 

Duff, W., Surgeon, posted to 19th N. I.—C. Nov. 7. 

Darvell, E., Lieut., to officiate as Interpreter and Quarter-Master to 57th N. I. 
—C. Nov. 10. 

Dickinson, H., Esq., to be Principal Collec. and Magis. of Canara.—M. Dec. 12. 

Dawson, H., Ensign 2d N. I., transferred to Pension List.—M. Oct. 7. 

Douglas, A., 1st Lieut. Eng., to be Superintend. of Eng. at Nagpoor, v. Faber, 
prom.—M. Oct. 28. 

Deacon, C., Lieut.-Col. Com., removed from 40th to 49th N. I.—M. Dec. 8. 

Dickson, J., Lieut. 50th N. I., on furl. to Europe for health.—M. Dec. 1. 


Eastwick, W. J., Ens. 12th N. L., to be Lieut., v. Jackson, prom.—B. Nov. 28. 

Erskine, G. R., Cornet lst Lt, Cav., on furl. to Europe.—B. Nov. 28. 

Edmonstone, N. B., Mr., to be Assist. to the Joint Magis. and Collect. at 
Balasore.—C. Oct. 30, 

Emly, G., 1st Lieut. Artill—C. Noy. 21. 

Evans, J., Surg., to be Garrison Surg. at Chuna, v. Webb, dec.—C. Oct. 31. 

Ebrington, Lieut.-Col. 47th Foot, appointed Brig. on Estab. at Berhampore, v- 
M‘Combe, dec.—Nov. 22. 

Erskine, J., Ensign, posted to 40th N. I.—C. Nov. 4. 

Erskine, W. C., Ensign, to do duty with 46th N. I.—C. Nov. 5. 

Elphinstone, C. J., Ensign, posted to 20th N. I.—M. Oct. 15. 

Ely, F. H., Capt. 42d N, L., to act as Assist.-Quarter-Master-Gen. to Hyderabad 
Subsidiary Force.—M. Oct. 31. 

Evans, R. L., Lieut.-Col., removed from 22d to 2d N. I—M. Dec. 6. 


Fullerton, R., Lieut. 25th N. I., on furl. to Europe for health.—B. Dec. 6. 

Forbes, W. R., Ensign 4th N. 1, on furl. to Europe for health.—B. Nov. 27. 

Fait, J., Sen. Supernum. Ens., to rank, and posted to 19th N. 1.—B. Jan. 5. 

Fraser, A., Ensign, to do duty with 45th N.1I.—C. Nov. 20. 

Findon, W., Surg., appointed to 29th N. I—C. Oct. 10. 

Fleming, T. F., Lieut., to officiate as Interpreter and Quarter-Master to 36th 
N.I., v. Lloyd.—C. Oct. 11. 

Finch, J., Lieut.-Col., the Hon., H. M.’s Ser., to be a Member of the Special 
Prize Committee at Bhurtpore.—C, Noy. 14. 

French, J., Ensign, removed from 57th to 14th N. I.—C. Nov. 3. 

Ferris, J. H., Ensign, posted to 7th N. I.—C. Noy. 4. 

Freser, J. W., Cadet Engin., prom. to 2d Lieut.—C. Nov. 29. 

Flyter, J., Cadet, prom, to Ens.—C. Nov. 29. 
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Fleming, F., Assist.-Surg., to do duty with 28th N. I—C. Nov. 8. 

Farran, J. W., Cadet, prom. to Ens., Oct. 10; to do duty with 35th Mad. N. I. 
—M. Oct. 15. 

Faber, C. E., Ist Lieut. Engin., to be Civ. Engin. South District, y. Underwood, 
on furl.—M. Oct. 24. 

Forster, T. B., Capt. 9th N.I., to be Assist.-Quar.-Mas.-Gen. to Hyderabad 
Subsidiary Force, v. Macleod, res.—M. Oct. 31. 

Faris, G., Capt. 1st Lieut. Cav., to act as Paymas. in Travancore and Tinnevelly 
—M. Nov. 14, 


Gibson, Capt. Commiss. of Stores with the Malwa Force, to act temporarily as 
Paymas., v. Morris, on furl—B. Dec. 6. 

Gardiner, Mr., Acting-Sec., to be Sec. to Govern, in the Mili. Depart.—B. Dee. 9. 

Gillum, R. W., Capt. of the Troop at Baroda, to act as Sen. Officer, v. Salter, 
on furl.—B. Dec. 1. 

Gibbon, J., Maj. 5th N. I., to resume the comm. of the troops at Baroda as Sen. 
Officer at the station.—B. Jan. 3, 

Gordon, J. G., Ens. 19th N. I, to be Lieut., v. Cooke, prom.—B. Jan. 5. 

Giberne, C., Ens. 19th N. I., to be Lieut., v. Seton, prom.—B. Jan. 5. 

Grierson, M., Assist.-Surg., to do duty with 65th N. IL—C. Noy. 19. 

Grant, J., Ens., to do duty with 27th N. 1.—C. Nov. 20. 

Grounds, J. E., Ens., to do duty with 7th N. I—C. Nov. 20. 

Gough, T., Lieut.-Col., rem. from 55th to 10th Mad. N. L—C. Novy. 21. 

George, J., Lieut., 19th N. I., on furl. to Eur. for health_—C, Oct. 31. 

Grant, C., Cornet, 1st Lt. Cay., to be Lieut., v. Scott, prom.—C. Oct. 31. 

Gowan, E. P., Capt., Artill., to be Assist.-Sec. to Mil. Board in Ord. Depart., 
v. Oliphant, dec.—C. Noy. 8. 

Govan, G., Surg., app. to 17th N. 1.—C. Oct. 26. 

Gordon, W., Assist.-Surg., to do duty under two Eur. regts. at Agra —C. Oct. 26. 

Grant, A., Lieut., to act as Adj. to left wing of 36th N. I1—C. Oct. 26. 

Gordon, J. T., Lieut. 6th N. [., to act as Quar.-Mas. and Interp.—C. Oct. 31. 

Gillanders, A., Ens., posted to 34th N. I.—C. Oct. 31. 

Grant, C. E., Ens., posted to 62d N. I.—C. Nov. 4. 

Gurnell, R. M., Ens., posted to Ist Eur. Reg.—C. Nov. 4. 

Glasturd, J., Cadet Engin., to be 2d Lieut.—C. Nov. 29. 

Gifford, J., Cadet, prom. to Ens.—C. Nov. 29. 

Grange, R., Cadet, prom. to Ens.—C. Nov. 29. 

Griffiths, C, W., admitted Assist.-Surg.—C. Nov. 29. 

Griffith, G. M., admitted a Veter.-Surg.—C. Nov. 29. 

Groube, D., Cornet, rem. from Ist to 8th Light Cay.—M. Oct. 28. 

Gordon, H., Ens. 18th N. I., to be Lieut., vy. Warner, prom.—M. Dec. 5. 

Gordon, W. C., rem. from 3d to 4th batt. Artil—M. Nov. 23. 

Grant, Lieut. Engin., to be Assist.-Engin., to super. erect. of Mint.—B. Oct. 31. 


Hunter, R. M., to be Collec. of Land ,Revenue and Salt Agent of the Central 
Diyis. of Cuttach.—B. Oct. 23. 

Holland, J., Lieut. 21st N.1., to act as Dep.-Assist.-Quar.-Mas.-Gen. to the 
Cutch Subsid. Force, v. Burnes, absent on duty.—B. Dec. 1. 

Hart, C. F., Capt. 10th N. I., Assist.-Quar.-Mas.-Gen., furlough to the Cape 
extended, for health.—B. Dec. 1. 

Hale, J., Lieut. 22d N. I., to be Adj., v. Parkinson, on furl.—B. Jan 6. 

Hare, S. B., Lieut., to act as Adj. to Sappers and Miners, v. De Bude.—C. Noy. 18. 

Hermesey, J., Ens., rem. from 34th to 20th N. 1.—C. Nov. 21. 

Heptinstall, J. H., Capt. 3lst N.I., on furl. to Eur. for health—C, Oct. 31. 

Hutton, T., Lieut. 37th N. 1, on furl. to Eur. for health—C. Oct. 21. 

Hodgson, H. Lieut.-Col.-Com., 51st N. I., on furl. to Eur.—C. Nov. 14. 

Hewett, J., Lieut. and Adj., to officiate as Inter. and Quar.-Mas. to 52d N. I, v. 
M‘Bean, dec.—C. Oct. 8. 

Hough, H. F., Surg., rem. from 71st to 51st N. I.—C. Oct. 22. 

Hewett, W. W., Assist.-Surg., to officiate as 2d Assist, to Pres. Gen. Hospital. 
—C. Noy. 22. 


i 
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Hadden, D., Ens., posted to 55th N. I—C. Nov. 4. 

Hopper, A. Q., Ens., posted to 57th N. I—C. Nov. 4. 

Hill, R., Ens., posted to 4th N. L—C. Nov. 4. 

Hunter, J., Ens., posted to 53d N. I.—C. Nov. 4. 

Hampton, W. P., Ens., posted to 30th N. I.—C. Nov. 4. 

Haggart, C., Ens., posted to 52d N. 1.—C. Nov. 4. 

Hayward, F. C. T., Ens., to do duty with 43d N. I—C. Nov. 5. 

Harris, M.J., Maj. 6th N. I., to be Town Major of Fort St. George, v. Taylor. 
—M. Oct. 7. 

Highmoor, R.-L., Capt., 5th Light Cay., to be Paymas. to Light Field. division 
of Hyderabad Sub. Force, v. Lawrie.—M. Oct. 10. 

Hobart, C. R., Ens., posted to 12th N. I.—M. Oct. 20. 

Hanson, J., Lieut.-Col. Quar.-Mas.-Gen. of the Army, to be a Member of Prize 
Committee.—M. Oct. 24. 

Hitchins, B. R., Maj., Memb. of Prize Comm., and Dep.-Adj.-Gen. of Army, 
app. to charge of Adj.-Gen. Depart., &c., in absence of Lieut.-Col. Conway. 
—M. Nov. 7. 

Howard, H., Ens., posted to 23d W. L. I.—M. Nov. 6. 

Hunfreys, S. J., Assistant-Surgeon, removed from 4th Light Cav. to 45th N. F 
—M. Nov. 7. 

Hull, T. H., Ensign, Ist European regt., to be Lieut., v. Hooper, deceased. 
—M. Nov. 14. 

Howden, J. A., Senior Lieut., lst European regt., te be Capt., v. Hooper. dec. 
—M. Nov. 14. 

Holmes, P., Ensign, removed from 16th to 10th N. IL—M. Noy. 28. 

Hackett, J., Lieut.-Col. 40th N. I., on furlough to Europe.—M. Oct. 17. 

Hill, James, Ensign, posted to 3d N. I., v. Morrison, prom.—B. Noy. 15. 


Innes, P., Lieut.. 14th N. 1. to be Adjutant, v. Wylde, dec.—C. Oct. 31. 

Innes, J. C., Ca et, promoted to Ensign.—C. Nov. 29. 

Inglis, W. A. D., Esq., to be Assistant to Principal Collector and Magistrate of 
Vellore.—M. Noy. 11. 

Irving, J., Surgeon, permitted to resign his app. to garrison at Poonah-Mallee. 
—M. Dec. 5. 


Irelaud, C., Ensign, removed from 16th to 29th N. .—M. Nov. 28. 


wee, H., Lieut. 12th N. I., to be Capt., v. Dunsterville, promoted. 

—B. Nov. 28. 

Jacob, . L., Lieut., 2d Grenadiers, furlough to the Cape for health extended. 
—B. Jan. 5. 

Jacob, Capt. Artillery, to act as Assistant to the Exec. Engineer at Baroda, vy. 
Penley.—B. Jan. 6. 

Jackson, E., Lieut., 68th N. I., returned to duty.—C. Nov. 21. 

Jackson, C. C., Mr., to be Regis. of Circuit Court, and Assist. to Magistrate of 
Jungle Mehals.—C. Oct. 30. 

Jervis, T. S., Ensign, posted to 71st N. 1—C. Nov. 1. 

James, T., Ensign, posted to 21st N. I.—C. Nov. 4. 

Jones, P., Ensign, posted to 58th N. I—C. Nov. 4. 

Jackson, W., Surgeon, removed from 19th to 30th N. I.—C. Nov. 7. 

—— H. he Senior Capt. 10th N. I., to be Major, v. Short, promoted. 
—M. Oct. 7. 

Jeffries, R., Major, removed from 4th to 3d Native Veter. Batt.—M. Noy. 26. 

Jackson, J., Ensign, posted to 3d, or Palamcottah L. I.—M. Nov. 28. 

James, C. B., Capt. 3d N. I., to be Major, v. Bellassis, prom.—B. Nov. 15. 


ey: Lieut.-Co]., app. Member of the Committee at Poonah on special duty. 
—B. Jan. 6. 

Kay, R. D., Ensign, to do duty with 2d N.1.—C. Noy. 26. 

Knyvett, J., Lieut. 66th N. I., returned to duty.—C. Nov. 21. 

Kirley, J. S., Lieut, and Brevet Capt., Artillery, returned to duty.—C. Noy. 21. 
Kinloch, J. J., Ensign, posted to 27th N. I.—C. Nov. 4. 
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Keane, L. R., Ensign, posted to 32d N. I.—C. Noy. 4. 

Knox, J. S., Ensign, posted to 42d N. I—C. Novy. 4. 

Kewney, H., Ensign, to do duty with 48th N. [.—C. Nov. 5. 

Kerr, C. A., Lieut. 3d Light Cavalry, to act as Paymaster at Vizagapatam. 
—M. Dec. 2. 


Livingston, J., Major 18th N. I., on furlough to Europe for health.—B. Dec, 6. 

Lindsay, Colin, Mr., to be Secretary to the Board of Trade—C_ Noy, 21. 

Leaviss, G. H., Lieut. 17th N. I., to be Adjutant.—B. Nov. 27. 

Lang, Lieut. 21st N. I., to be Aide-de-Camp to the Hon. Govern.—B. Novy. 27, 

Litchfield, G., Lieut.-Col. 3d Light Cav., to assume the Comm. of the Guicawar 
Subsidiary Force—B. Dec. 1. 

Leighton, D., Lieut.-Col.-Com. C.B., app. President of a Committee at Poonah 
on special duty.—B. Jan. 6. 

Lloyd, H., Lieut. 36th N. 1., on furl. to Europe for health.—C, Nov. 14. 

Littlejohn, W. D., Lieut. 71st N. 1., on furl. to Europe for health.—C. Dec. 3. 

Lang, Arthur, Mr., tee Assistant to Magistrate and to Collector of Rajeshaley. 
—C. Nov. 7. 

Lindsay, W., Ensign 10th N. I., to be Lieut., v. Wood, prom.—C, Oct. 31. 

Leslie, W., Surgeon, app. to 17th N. I—C. Oct. 10. 

Laughton, R., Ass.-Surgeon, placed at disposal of Com.-in-Chief—C, Noy. 14, 

Loveday, W., Ensign, to do duty with 37th N. 1—C. Nov. 5. 

Lowry, R., Ensign, to do duty with 70th N. 1.—C. Nov. 4. 

Lyons, E. R., Ensign 37th N. I., to be Lieut., v. Spilsbury.—C. Noy. 29. 

Legard, W. B., Cadet, promoted to Ensigu.—C. Nov, 29. 

Lovell, Mr., Assistaat-Surgeon, appointed to Convalescent Depot at Landour. 
—C. Nov. 10. 

Lawrie, J. A., Assist. Surg., app. to Med. duties of Ciy. Station at Mooradabad, 
vy. Bell—C. Dec. 8. 

Lloyd, E., Cadet, prom. to Ens.—M. Oct. 10. 

Litchfield, W. E., Sen. Lieut. 6th Lt. Cay., to be Capt., v. Babington, deceased. 
—M. Oct. 17. 

Litchfield, W. C., Capt. 6th Lt. Cav., to be Riding Master to 8th Lt. Cav., y, 
Raymond, dec.—M. Oct. 17. 

Lindsay. J., Lieut.-Col., rem. from 2d N.I., to 1st Eur. regt—M. Oct. 27. 

Lindsay, C. B., Lieut. 3d Lt. Cav., to act as Quar.-Mas., Interp., and Paymaster. 
—M. Dec. 2. 

Lane, T. M., Assist. Surg., app. to Medical duties at Vepery Barracks, vy. Browne, 
dec.—M. Dec. 3. 

Le Mesurier, G. B., to be 3d Assist.-Commis.-Gen.—B. Nov. 13. 


Morris, T. D., Capt., Paymas. of the Malwa force, is permitted to visit the Pre- 
sidency.—B. Dec. 4. 

Money, James, Mr., to be Commer. Resident at Cassembazar—C. Nov. 21. 

M‘Kenzie, R. D., Lieut. Ist Lt. Cav., to be Adj., v. Poole, rem.—B. Nov, 27. 

Mayor, F,, Ens, 6th N. J., returned to duty. 

Murray, Assist. Surg., nominated to the Med. charge of squad. of 6th regt. of 
Cay. attending on the Hon. Governor.—B. Jan. 3. 

M‘Hutchin, G. F., Sen. Supernumerary Ens., to rank and posted to 16th N. L, yv. 
Giberne, prom.—B. Jan.5. 

Maughan, P., Capt., to be Capt. of the Mazagon Dockyard and Member of the 
Marine Board, v. Walker.—B. Jan. 7. 

Mosley, W. B., Cornet to join 9th Lt. Cav.—C. Nov. 18. 

Marshall, J., Surg., rem. from 32d to 63d N.I—C. Noy. 19. 

Murray, Adam, Assist. Surg., app. to 58th N.I.—C. Nov. 19. 

Masters, R. S., Ist Lieut. to do duty with 13th N. I.—C. Noy. 20. 

Mee, J. E., Ens., to do duty with 58th N.1—C. Nov. 20. 

Morris, C. A., Ens., to do duty with 47th N. 1—C. Nov. 20. 

Macadam, J., Ens., to do duty with 7th N.I.—C. Noy. 20. 

M‘Rae, J., Assist. Surg., to take charge of a detach.—C, Noy. 20. 
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Marshall, John, Surg., returned to do duty—C. Nov. 21. 
Maltby, S., Capt. 2d N,1., on furl. to Eur.—C. Oct. 21. 
Morgan, T. W., Ens, 14th N. L., to be Lieut., v. Wylde, dee—C, Oct, 31, 


Macdonald, J., Lieut. to act as Adj. to left wing of 61st N.J.—C. Oct, 26. 

Madden, E., Lieut., to act as Adj. to Saugor div. of Artill., v. Watts, absent on 
duty.—C. Oct. 26. 

Mundy, F. W., Ens., to do duty with 13th N. I.—C. Oct 28. 

M‘Lean, G., Ist Lieut., rem. from 44th troop Ist brig. Horse Artill. to 3d troop 
3d brig —C. Oct. 28. 

M‘Crae, John, Mr., adm. Assist. Surg.—Nov. 22. 

Martin, J. R., Assist. Surg., to officiate as Garr. Surg. of Fort William, v. Grier- 
son, on furl.—C. Nov. 22. 

Moore, H., Lieut. 34th N.1., to act as Adj. to 3d Local Horse.—C, Noy. 3. 

M‘Gregor, T. A. K., Ens., posted to 2d Eur. regt.—C. Nov.4. 

Morris, A. B., Ens., posted to 20th N. I—C. 4. 

Millar, John, Ens., posted to 26th N.I—C. Nov. 4. 

Matthison, R., Ens., posted to 6th N.I.—C. Nov. 4. 

M‘Kean, R., Ens., posted to 17th N. L—C. Nov. 4. 

Mortlock, J. F., Ens., posted to 24th N.I.—C. Nov. 4. 

Munro, R., Ens., posted to 10th N.I.—C. Nov. 4. 

Munro, E. A., Lieut. 39th N.1., to officiate as Cantonment-Adj, at Hussingabad. 
—C. Nov. 4. 

M’Leod, T. H.S., Ens., posted to 51st N. I.—C. Nov. 5, 

M’Donald, J., Eus., to do duty with 13th N.IL—C. Nov. 5. 

Macleod, D. A., Assistant-Surgeon, posted to Rungpore Light Inf—C. Nov. 8. 

M‘Kenny, H. C., Lieut. 41st N. I., to be Capt., by brevet.—C. Dec. 2. 

Morehead, W. A., Esq., to be Registrar to Zillah Court of Chingleput.—M. 
Nov. 8. 

March, J., Assistant-Surgeon, app. to Med. Charge of Governor’s Body-Guard, 
v. Johnstone.—M. Oct. 12. 

— J. P., Cadet, promoted to Ensign, and to do duty with 10th N. I. 
—M. Oct. 10. 

Martin, S., Lieut.-Col., removed from 4th to 8th Light Cavalry —M. Nov. 6. 

Morrell, T., Ensign, removed from 21st to 46th N. I.—M. Nov. 28. 

Macleod, C., Lieut.-Col.-Com., removed from 12th N. I. to 34th C. L. I. 
—M. Dec. 6. 

M‘Leod, L. M.; Lieut. 34th C. L. I., on furl. to Europe for health.—-M. Oct. 17. 

M‘Curdy, E. A., Capt. 27th N.I., on furlough to Enrope-—M. Oct. 24. 

Matthias, V., Capt. 14th N.I., on furlough to Europe.—M. Nov. 18. 

Millingen, A., Assistant-Surgeon, on furlough to Europe for health.—M. Dec. 2. 

Macleod, D. M., Lieut. 50th N. 1., on furl. to Europe for health.—M. Dec. 5. 

Morrison, A., Ensign 3d N. I., to be Lieut.—B. Nov. 15. 

a J., Brigadier, to assume Command at Meerut, v. Murray, on furl. 
—C. Oct. 11. 


Nisbet, Walter, Mr., to be Sub-Export Warehouse Keeper.—C. Nov. 21. 

Nixon, W., Capt. 19th N. I., to be Major, v. Gerrans, cashiered.—B. Jan. 5. 

Nicolson, J., Capt. 4th N. I., to be second in command, vy. Speck, resigned. 
—C. Nov. 19. 

Napier, R., Cadet Engineers, promoted to Second Lieut.—C, Nov. 14. 

Nicholetts, G. A., Ensign, posted to 88th N. I.—C. Nov. 4. 

Nation, H. M., Ensign, posted to 22d N. I.—C. Nov. 4. 

Newnham, T., Esq., to be First Judge of Provincial Court of Appeal and Circuit 
for Western Division.—M. Nov. 4. 

Newbold, T. J., Ensign, to do duty with 4th N. IL—M. Oct. 28. 

ae a ~ Ensign, Ist European Regt., to be Lieut., vy. Taynton, cashiered. 
—M. Oct. 31. 

Newbold, T. J., Ensign, posted to 23d, or U. L. I.—M. Nov. 4. 

a So —— 1st European regt., to be Lieut., vy. Howden, promoted. 
—M. Nov. 14. 
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Owen, (4, Cornet, toe Actng Adjutant to he Rt \ ng tte I Lit 


Cavalry, at Hursole—B, Dec, 1, 
Osborne, J. T., Capt. Ist European regt., returned to duty.—B, Dee. 1. 
Outram, E., Lieut. Engineers, app. to execute Engin, at Kaira, Ahmedabad, 


Baroda, and Hursole—B. Jan, 5. 

O'Dwyer, J., Assistant-Surgeon, removed to Hill Rangers, on furlough to Singae 
pore for health.—C. Nov. 8. 

Ogilvie, W. C., Esq., to be Secretary to Board for College, &c., and Deputy 
Telugoo Translator to Government.—M. Dec. 23. 

Ormsby, Lieut.-Col., to be President of Prize Committee.—M. Nov. 7. 

Owen, J. S., Assistant-Surgeon, to enter on general duties—M. Noy, 21. 


Prior, G. N., Lieut. 21st N.I., to be Quarter-Master and Interpreter in Hindoo- 
stanee, v. Laing.—B. Nov. 27. 

Penley, G., Capt. 16th N.I., to act as Superintendant of Bazars at Baroda for 
Capt. Gillam.—B. Dec. 1. 

Payne, C., Capt. 16th N. I., to be Major, v. Snodgrass, dec.—B. Jan. 5. 

Penley, Capt. 10th N. I., to act as 2d Assist.-Com.-Gen., v. Reynolds, absent on 
duty.—B. Jan. 6. 

Penny, G. R., Lieut.-Col.-Com. 11th N. I., to assume Command of Troops at 
Barrackpore, v. O’Halloran.—C. Nov. 18. 

Pond, J. R., Ensign, to do duty with 5lst N. I.—C. Nov. 19. 

Powell, J., Lieut., app. to act as Adj. to Left Wing of 28th N. I—C. Noy. 19. 

Parker, N. A., Lieut. 58th N.I., to act as Adjutant.—C. Nov. 20, 

Palmer, G., Ensign, to do duty with 33d N. 1—C. Nov. 20. 

Prior, C., Lieut., to act as Adjutant to 64th N. I., v. Wilson.—C. Nov. 21. 

Phillips, J. H. Lient, 42d N.I., on furl. to Europe for health —C. Nov. 14. 

Pott, George, Cadet, promoted to Ensign.—C. Oct. 31. 

Pemberton, T. F. H., Ensign, removed from 22d to 62d N. I.—C. Nov. 3. 

Pocklington, W. T., Ensign, posted to 38th N. I.—C. Nov. 4. 

Pengree, G., Ensign, posted to 39th N. I.—C. Nov. 4. 

Parker, W. I., Ensign, to do duty with 51st N. I.—C. Nov. 5. 

Philliott, J., Ensign, to do duty with 23d N.I.—C. Nov. 5. 

Patterson, T. F., Cadet, promoted to Ensign.—C. Nov. 29. 

Paul, T. H., Lieut.-Col., posted to 20th N. L—C. Nov. 7. 

Pellowe, W. O., Sen. Ens. 10th N. I., to be Lieut., v. Gibbings, dec.—M. Oct. 10. 

Preston, J. B., Assist.-Surg., to be Garr. Assist.-Surg., at Cuddalore, v. Train, 
prom.—M. Oct. 10. 

Prince, R., Surg. 3d Batt. Artill., to be Med. Officer to Civ. Estab. at Chittoor, 
v, Sir Thos. Sevest e.—M. Oct. 17. 

Philpot, J. T., Seu. Ens. 23d or W. L. I., to be Lieut. v. Setree, and Adj., vy. 
Kinbeck, dec.—M. Nov. 7. 

Power, Jas., Sen. Lieut. 3d or P. L. I., to be Capt. vy. Johnson, dee, 
—M. Dec. 3. 

Periera, H., Ens., rem. from 38th to 30th N. 1.—M. Dec. 4. 

Poole, W., Assist.-Surg., on furl. to Europe for health.— M. Noy. 14. 

Payne, R., Lieut. 3d N.1., to be Capt., v. James, prom.—B. Nov. 15. 


Quintin, W. St. Quintin, Mr., to be Assist. to the Mag. and to the Collector of 
Sarun.—C, Oct. 30. 


Rollings, W., Capt. 2d Gren. reg., on furl. to Europe.—B. Dec. 6. 

Ricketts, H., Mr., to be Collec. of Land Revenue and Customs, and Salt Agent 
of the Northern Div. of Cuttack.—C, Oct. 23. 

Rogers, L. M‘M., admitted Vet.-Surg.—B. Dec. 1. 

Robertson, J. W., ist Lieut., to do duty with Sappers and Miners.—C, Noy. 20, 

Reid, H. A., Ens., to do duty with 55th N, I.—C. Nov. 20. 

Rice, J. H., Lieut. 44th N. L, returned to do duty. —C. Nov. 21. 

Ross, R., Capt. 18th N.I., returned to do duty.—C. Noy. 21. 

Revell, J. L., Lieut. 7th N. 1.—C. Nov. 21. 

Ramsay, Sir T., Lieut.-Col.-Comm. 43d N. I., on furl, to Europe.—C. Oct. 31, 
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Ray, C., Surg., on furl. to Europe for health.—C. Oct. 31. 

Rose, W.R. M‘ L., Assist.-Surg., app. to 11th N. I.—C. Oct. I0. 

Ross, L., Ens., rem. from 34th to 68th N. I—C. Oct. 10. 

—s R. G., Lieut. Dep.-Commis., to be Commis., v. Gowan, prom. 
—C. Nov. 8. 


Rawlins, J., Capt. Artill., to do duty with 4th comp. Ist batt.—C. Oct. 11. 


Richmond, A. F., Capt. 33d N. I., to officiate as Dep.-Judge-Adv.-Gen., Rajpoo- 
tana and Meywar field forces, y. Cornish, absent on duty.—C. Oct. 26. 

Ramsay, R., Lieut., to act as Adj. to left wing of 18th N. I.—C. Oct. 28. 

Ross, R., Capt. 18th N. I., to take charge of Agra Prov. Batt.—C. Nov. 22. 

Raleigh, E. W., Mr., Assist.-Surg., to officiate as 3d Assist. to Presid.-Gen. Hosp. 
—C. Nov. 22. 

Rainsford, F., Ens., posted to 67th N. I.—C. Nov. 4, 

Russel, H., Ens., posted to 20th N. IL—C. Nov. 4. 


‘Ross, W. H., Ens., posted to 3lst N. 1—C. Nov. 4. 


Rainey, A. C., Cadet, prom. to Ens.—C. Nov. 29. 

Roberts, H. T., Lieut.-Col., posted to 2d Lt. Cav.—C. Nov. 7. 

Ross, A., Surg., posted to 37th N. L—C. Nov. 7. 

Richards, W., Brig., app. to Agra Muttra frontier.—C. Nov. 10. 

Royes, S. H., Assist.-Surg., 3d L. I. Artill., to afford Med. Aid to details of regts, 
on board of the Ernaad.—M. Oct. 2. 

Raynsford, H., Lieut.-Col. 3d Lt. Cav., app. Presid. of Committee for ascertain- 
ing nearest heirs.—M. Oct. 28. 

Renaud, S. G. G., Ens., rem. from 16th to 1st Eur. reg.—M. Oct. 28. 

Rowland, J., Mr., adm. Assist.-Surg.—M. Dec. 5. 

Russell, R. H., Maj. 6th Lt. Cay., on furl. to Europe.—M. Oct. 13. 


Smith, Sir Lionel, Maj.-Gen. (K.C. B.) to remain at the Presidency till further 
orders.—B. Dec 4. 

Salter, Jas., Lieut.-Col.-Comm. 5th N. IL, on furl. to Europe for health. 
—B. Dec. 6. 

Sykes, W. H., Major, Acting Statistical Reporter, to remain at Bombay, on furl. 
—B. Dec. 6. 

Saunders, J., Capt. 15th N. I., furl. for health extended.—B. Jan. 3. 

Seton, B., Lieut. 16th N. I, to be Capt. v. Payne, prom.—B. Jan, 5. 

Stewart, J. F., Assist.-Surg., app. to 41st N. I.—C,. Nov. 19. 

Sturt, A. A., Ens., app. to do duty with Ist N. 1—C. Nov. 20. 

‘Simpson, R.S., Ens., to duty with 55th N. I—C. Nov. 20. 

‘Spencer R., Ens., to do duty with 13th N. I.—C. Nov. 20. 

Shubbrick, T., Lieut.-Col. lst Lt. Cav., on furl. to Europe for health. 
—C. Oct. 31. 

Swinhoe, S., Maj. 28th N. I., on furl. to Europe.—C, Oct. 21. 

Swinley, G. H., Lieut. Artill., on furl. to Europe for health_—C. Dec. 1. 

Scott, J. A., Lieut. Ist Lt. Cav., to be Capt. of a troop, v. Bontein, dec. 
—C. Oct. 31. 

Spencer, W., Assist.-Surg., app. 45th N. L—C. Oct. 10. 

Shortreed, W., Lieut., to act as Interp. and Quar.-Mast. to 2d Eur. reg., v. Ripley. 
—C. Oct. 11. 

Steel, C. E., Cadet, prom. to Ens.—C. Noy. 14. 

Swiney, J., Superintend.-Surg., app. to Cawnpore.—C, Oct. 26. 

Skipton, G., Superintend.-Surg., rem. from Saugor to Berhampore.—C. Oct. 26. 

Sotheby, F. S., Capt. Artiil., rem. from 3d comp. 4th batt., to 2d comp. 4th 
batt., v. Denniss.—C. Oct 28. 

Smith, L., 2d _ieut. Artill., posted to 4th comp. 3d batt.—C. Oct. 26. 

Stewart, W., Col. 3d Foot, appointed Brigadier on Estab. at Cawnpore, v. Brig. 
—C. Nov. 22. 

Sturt, W. M.N., Lieut. 10th N.I., to be Capt. of a comp., v. Spillessy, deceased. 
C. Nov. 22. 

Stephen, H. V., Cadet, prom. to Ens.—C. Nov. 22. 

Spilsbury, E.R., Lieut. 37th Bengal N.I., perm. to res.—C, Noy. 22. 
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Sandeman, R.T., Ens., rem. from 12th to 33d N.1.—C. Noy.3. 

Spence, J. K., Ens., rem. from 28th to 20th N.1.—C. Nov. 3. 

Simpson, Thomas, Ens., posted to 57th N.I.—C. Noy. 4. 

Sleigh, J. W., Brig., app. to Mecrut, v. M‘Combe, dec.—C. Nov. 4. 

Shaw, J., Ens., to do duty with 5th N. 1—C. Nov.5. 

Sandman, J., Ens., to do duty with 48th N. I—C. Nov. 5. 

Spens, A., Lieut., to act as Adj. to left wing of 74th N.I.—C. Nov. 7. 

Sandeman, R. T., Ens., 33d N. I., to be Interp, and Quar.-Mas.—C. Nov. 10. 

Saunders, G. W., Esq., to be 3d Judge of Prov. Court of Appeal and Circuit for 
Centre Div.—M. Oct. 28. 

anes B., Esq., to be Head Assist. to Collector and Magistrate of Guntoor. 
—M. Nov. 11. 

Smith, H.S. 0., Sen. Ens., to be Lieut., v. Waymouth, prom.—M. Oct. 7. 

Sevestre, Sir Thomas, Surg., 3d batt. Artill., to be Canton. Surg. of St. Thomas’s 
Mount, v. Underwood.—M. Oct. 10. 

Searle, Charles, Senior Assistant Surgeon, to be Surgeon Ist Lt. Cav., v. Wyse. 
—M. Oct. 17. 

Shairp, S. W., Ens., rem. from 42d N. I., to 2d Eur. regt.—M. Oct. 22. 

Stewart, G. M., Lieut.-Col., rem. from 28th to lst N. I.—M. Oct. 27. 

Smith, M. W.C., Capt. 6th Cav., to act as au Extra Deputy Assistant-Adj.-Gen. 
of the Army.—M. Nov. 7. 

ssa aag oy E. B,, Senior Ens 46th N.I., to be Lieut., v. Johnston, deceased.—M. 

ov. 28. 

Strap, T. B., Mr., admitted Assistant Surgeon.—M. Dec. 5. 

Singleton, G., Ens., posted to 18th N. I.—M. Dec. 6. 

Sale, H. W., Lieut.-Col., removed from 43d to 9th N.I.—M. Dec. 6. 

Stewart, G. M., Lieut.-Co* 28th N.I., on furl. to Eur. for health—M. Oct. 28. 


Tucker, Mr. Charles, to be Third Judge of the Prov. Court of Appeal and Circuit. 
—C. Noy. 21. 

Travers, Robert, Senior Supernum. Ens., to take rank and posted to 12th N.L, 
v. Eastwick, prom.—B. Noy. 28. 


Thatcher, T., Lieut. 6th N.I., to act as Adjutant, v. Maran, on duty at Poonah. 


—B. Dec. 1. 

Tulloh, C.R., Mr., to be Assist. to the Magistrate and to the Collector of Juan- 
pore.—C. Oct. 33. 

Thomas, James, Lieut. 6th N.I., to be Captain, v. Dangerfield, dec.—B. Jan. 5. 

Thomson, J.C., Ens., to do duty with 7th N.I—C. Nov. 20. 

Towgood, J., Ens., to do duty with 33d N. —C. Nov. 20. 

Templer, Mr. J. W., to be Judge and Magistrate of city of Patna.—C. Dec. 10. 

Trower, J., Lieut., removed from 2d to 4th troop Ist brigade Horse Artillery. 
—C. Oct. 11. 

Turton, Z. H., Lieut., to act as Adjutant to left wing of 15th N. I.—C. Oct. 11. 

Thomas, W., Surgeon, to act as Supernum. Surg. at Berhampore.—C, Oct. 26. 

Truscott, J., Lieut.-Col., removed from 45th to 46th N. L—C. Oct. 26. 

Trower, C. F. Ensign, appointed to do duty with 59th N.I.—C. Oct. 28. 

Twining, W., Assist. Surg., to officiate as first Assistant to Presidency General 
Hospital, and to have charge of prisoners in Calcutta gaol.—C. Nov. 22. 

Taylor, Major, Engineers, to relieve Lieut.-Col. T. Wood from executive duties 
of Engineer of Fort William.—C. Noy. 22. 

Tucker, A., Cornet 9th Lt. Cav., to be Interp. and Quar.-Mas,—C. Oct. 31. 

Tellemache, W., Ens., to do duty with 51st N.I.—C. Nov.5. 

Thornburn, D.J., Assist.-Surg., placed under superin. Surg. at Saugor.—C. Noy. 10. 

Taylor, H. G. A., Lieut.-Col. 18th N. I., app. to comm. of Bellary, v. Stewart, 
res.—M. Oct. 7. 

Turnbull, W., Surg., to be Canton. Surg. of Belgaum, vy. Currie —M. Oct. 10. 

Trench, F. F., Sen. Cornet 6th Light Cay., to be Lieut., v. Litchfield, prom. 
—M. Oct. 17. 

Train, W., Sen. Assist.-Surg., to be Surg. of 2d N. IL—M. Oct. 17. 

Thomson, J., Assist.-Surg., on furl. to Eur. for health—M. Oct. 122 
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Trotter, H., Lieut. 35th N. 1, on furl. to Eur. for health.—M. Oct, 17, 


Urquhart, A., Lieut. 2d Lt. Cav., furl. to the Cape extend. for health.—B. Nov. 28. 
Underwood, J., Surg. 13th N. I., to be Super. Surg., v. Wyse, dec.—M. Oct. 17. 


Vickers, C. R., Ens., posted to 52d N. I.—C. Nov. 4. 
Vincent, O., Ens., posted to 29th N. I—C. Nov. 4. 


Warden, R., Lieut. Artil., to act as Aid-de Camp to Maj.-Gen. Sir L. Smith, 
vy. Knox.—B. Dec. 4. 

Wilkinson, W., Mr., to be Magis. Collec. of Land Rev. and Salt Agent of the South 
Division of Cuttack.—C. Oct. 23. 

Wilkins, W., Capt., lst Light Cav., on furl. to the Cape, extended for health. 
B. Noy. 28. 

Williamson, T., Mr., to act as Sec. to Gov. in the Territorial and Commer. Dep., 
v. Box, absent on duty.—B. Dec. 1. 

Watson, H., Ens., to do duty with 13th N. I.—C. Nov. 20. 

White, H. L., Major 36th N. I., on furl. to Eur. for health.—C. Oct, 31. 

Williams, R., Surgeon, on furl. to Eur.—C. Oct. 31. 

Watson, G., Capt. 41st N.I., to have charge of Purnea Prov. Batt., y. Shadwell. 
—C, Nov. 8. 

Wood, B., Lieut. 10th N. I., to be Capt., v. Rideart, dec.—C. Oct. 31. 

Watson, J., Surg., app. to Med. Duties of Civ. Station of Bareilly, v. Knight, 
dec.—C. Nov. 8. 

Watson, W., Surg., to the garrison at Allahabad, v. J. Watson.—C, Noy. 8, 

Wardrop, A., Surg., posted to 44th N, I.—C. Oct. 26. 

Watson, J. A., Surg., posted to 35th N. 1.—C. Oct. 26. 

Walsh, C. G., Ens., posted to 14th N. I.—C. Nov. 4. 

Whistler, G. H., Ens., posted to 8th N. I.—C. Nov. 4. 

Wake, C. H., Ens., to do duty with 5lst N. 1—C. Nov. 4. 

Wilson, A., Assist.-Surg., app. to 71st N. I.—C. Nov. 7. 

besser a, 4 H., Lieut.-Col., Inv. Estab., posted to 1st batt. N. Inv. at Allahabad. 
—C. Nov. 7. 

Welshman, J., Lieut. 10th N. L., to be Adj., v. Wood, prom.—C. Nov. 17. 

Walker, J., Esq., to be Assist. Judge of Canara.—M. Dec. 23. 

Weymouth, J., Sen. Lieut. 42d N. L., to be Capt., v. Scott, dec.—M. Oct. 7. 

Wilson, R. S., Capt., to resume his situation of Superintend. of Family Payments 
and Pensions.—M. Oct. 7. 

— C., Sen. Lieut. 8th Light Cav., to be Captain, v. Raymond, dec, 
—M. Oct. 17. 

bag gy W., Sen., Cornet 8th Light Cay., to be Lieut., v. Wallace, prom. 
—M. Oct. 17. 

Wallace, R. T., Lieut. Rifle Corps, to be Member of the Committee for Ascer- 
taining Heirs, &c.—M. Oct. 28. 

Walker, F., Lieut.-Col., rem. from 8th to 4th Light Cav.—M. Nov. 6. 

Warner, T. S., Sen. Lieut. 18th N. I., to be Capt., v. Smith, dec.—M. Dec. 5. 

Welsh, J., Lieut.-Col., on furl. to Eur. for health—M. Nov. 14. 

Wright, H., Lieut. 51st N. L., on furl. to Eur. for health—M. Nov. 14. 

Williamson, T., Mr., to act as Sec. to Gov. in Terr. Commer. Dep., v. Box, absent 
on duty.—M. Nov. 16. 


| all 

Yeatman, E. J., Assist., to take charge of the 36th N. I—C. Nov. 19. 

Yates, R. H., Lieut.-Col.-Com., rem. from 49th to 40th N, L—M. Dec. 6. 

Young, H., Mr., to be Assist. to Superintend. of Revenue, Survey, and Assess. 
Din eccan.—M. Noy. 4. 


BIRTHS. 


Am the lady of Capt. D., Commanding at Nellore, of a daughter, at Madras, 

ct. 19. 

Ardagh, the lady of Capt. J. B., Dep.-Judge- Adv.-Gen., of a daughter, at Viza- 
gapatam, Oct. 20. 

Averry, the wife of T., Troop Quar.-Mast, lst Brig. Horse Artillery, of a son, at 
Bangalore, Oct 28, 
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Browne, the lady of Licut. B., Artillery, of a son, at Moohadabad, Oct. 18. 

Benson, the lady of Lieut. W., 4th Cav., of a daughter, at Messeerabad, Oct. 19. 

Bruce, the lady of W., Esq., of a son, at Ghazeepore, Nov. 21. 

Bishop, the lady of Lieut. H. A., 15th N.I., of twin daughters, at Trevandrum, 
Oct. 10. 

Bushley, the lady of H. T., Esq., Civil Service, of a son, at Bellary, Nov. 13. 

Burltcn, the lady of Lieut. C., 41st Foot, of a daughter, on ship-board, off 
Cananore, Noy. 18. 

Bentley, the lady of Capt., Paymaster Nagpore Subsidiary Force, of a son, at 
Kamptee, Nov. 20. 


Carleton, the lady of Capt., Comm. Resident’s Escort, of a daughter, at Hyder- 
abad, Nov. 5 

Crawford, the lady of T., Esq., of a daughter, at Bombay, Dec. 12. 

Campbell, the lady of Ivie, 12th B. N. I., of a daughter, at Hyderabad, Oct. 16. 

Corbyn, the lady of F., Esq., Bengal Medical Service, of a son, at Barrackpore, 
Nov. 16. 

Coser, the lady of E. R., Esq., of a son, at Dacca, Nov. 22. 

~~ the lady of Capt. T., of the Commissariat Department, of a son, at Cochin, 

ct. 5. 

Cherry, the lady of A.J., Esq., of a son, at Madras, Oct. 13. 

Cotton, the lady of Capt. H. C., Engineers, of a daughter, at Cananore, Oct. 15. 

Coffin, the lady of Capt. J. C., of a son, at Madras, Dec. 2. 

Cotton, the lady of Major S., of a son, at Madras, Dec. 21. 

Campbell, the lady of Dr., of a daughter, at Poonamailee, Dec. 22. 


Drew, the lady of J., Esq., Civil Service, of a son, at Dacca, Oct. 28. 

Dashwood, the lady of 'T., Esq., Civil Service, of a daughter, at Mozuffurpore, 
Tyrhout, Dec. 5. 

Dickinson, the lady of Major, of a son, at Newland, Nov. 8. 

Dunsterville, the lady of J. H., Esq., Agent for Army Clothing, of a daughter, 
at Bombay, Nov. 20. 

Edwards, the lady of Ensign W., 5th N. I., of a daughter, at Baroda, Dec. 28, 

Elder, the lady of Lieut., Ist Eucopean regt., of a son, at Bombay, Jan. 3, 

Elliot, the lady of D., Esq., of a daughter, at Madras, Oct. 23. 

Fraser, the lady of Capt. A., Postmaster at Jaulnah, of a daughter, at Colaba, 
Dec. 13. 

Fuller, the lady of Capt. A,, 33d N.I., of a son, at Cawnpore, Nov. 12. 

Fulton, the lady of Capt. John, Dep.-Ass.-Quar.-Mast.-Gen., Southern Division, 
of a son, at Trichinopoly, Nov, 10. 

Fasken, the lady of Dr., of a daughter, at Salem, Nov. 17. 

Forbes, the lady of Capt. J., 20th N. I., of a daughter, at Dapoolee, Nov. 11. 

Gardiner, the lady of T. G., Esq., of a daughter, at Prospect Lodge, Bombay, 


Noy. 24. 
Graham, the lady of Capt. C., Bengal Horse Artillery, of a son, at Dum Dum, 


Oct. 30. 
Griffiths, the lady of Capt., 6th Foot, of a daughter, at Colaba, Dec. 10. 
Gloag, the lady of Lieut., 2d Grenadiers, of a daughter, at Bombay, Dec. 13. 
Godby, the lady of Capt. C., 36th N. [., of a daughter, at Sultanpore, Oct. 14. 
Griffin, the Jady of Lieut. and Quar.-Mast., 24th N. I., of a son, at Cawnpore, 
Oct. 27. 
Graham, the lady of J., Esq., (M.D.,) of a son, at Mahidpore, Nov. 1. 
Griffiths, the lady of H. H., Esq., of a daughter, at Luckeepore, Noy. 21. 
Henderson, the lady of Capt., 2d European regt., of a son, at Bombay, Dec. 24. 
Hudson, the lady of G. E., Esq., Attorney-at-Law, of a daughter, at Calcutta, 
Dec. 7. 
Houltain, the lady of Capt. A., 17th N. I., of a son, at Calicut, Oct. 26. 
Henderson, the lady of J. Esq., Surgeon 89th Foot, of a son, at Madras, Nov. 19. 
Hooper, the lady of G. S., Esq., Civil Service, of a son, at Coimbatore, Dec. 15. 
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Jones, the lady of Capt., Dep. Assistant-Adj.-Gen., of a son, at Vizagapatam, 
Noy. 17. 

Kenney, the lacy of Lieut..-Col., 34th regt., of a daughter, at Masulipatam, 
Nov. 4. 

Kyd, the lady of Capt., 2d Extra Regt., of a son, at Ellore, Nov. 20. 


Lewis, the lady of Lieut., Dep. Assist.-Commis.-Gen., of a son and heir, at Nee- 
much, Oct. 27. 

Lane, the lady of Lieut. J. 'T., Artill., of a daughter, at Dum Dum, Oct. 31. 

Lemarchand, the lady of M.I., Esq., of a son, at Ghazeepoor, Nov. 7. 

Littler, the lady of J. H., Lieut.-Col., 14th N.I., of a daughter, at Lucknow, 
Noy. 9. 

Macdonald, the lady of William Pitt, Esq., 41st Madras N.I., of a daughter, at 
Kamptve, Oct. 24. 

Maxwell, the lady of Major H., Com. 43d N.I., of ason, at Benares, Oct. 21. 

Metcalf, the lady of T. T., Esq., Civil Service, of a son and heir, at Delhi, 
Noy. 29. 

M‘Kenzie, the lady of Lieut., 5th N.I., of a daughter at Vellore, Oct. 3. 

Montagu, the lady of H.S., Esq., of a daughter, at Dulwich, May 3. 

Maberly, the lady of Capt., Deputy Secretary of Mil. Board, of a son, at Madras, 
Nov. 2. 

Nash, the lady of J. D., Esq., 33d N.I., of a son, at Nusseerabad, Oct. 13. 

Nisbet, the lady of Harry, Esq., Civil Service, of a daughter, at Chowringhee, 
Dec. 6. 

O’Donel, the lady of Capt., 13th N.I., of a daughter, at Dinapore, Oct. 25. 

Ottey, the lady of Capt. Brig.-Major., of a daughter, at Poonah, Jan. 5. 

Ousley, the lady of Capt., Professor of Persian and Arabic in the College of Fort 
William, of a son, at Calcutta, Oct. 29. 

Oldficld, the lady of H.S.,, Esq., Civil Service, at Cawnpore, Nov. 3. 

Porton, the lady of Capt., Engineers, of a daughter, at Bangalore, Nov. 7. 

Pope, the lady of Peter, Lieut., 24th N.I., of a daughter, at Vellore. Dec. 3. 


Robertson, the lady of Licut.-Col., Resident at Sattara, of a son, at Sattara, 
Dec. 21. 

Reid, the lady of J. F., Esq., Civil Service, of a daughter, at Bancoora, Noy. 13. 

Robenson, the lady of C. R., Esq., of a son, at Chowringhee, Dec. 11. 

Roberts, the lady of C., Esq., Civil Service, of a son, at Palamanair, Dec. 4. 

Ray, the lady of the Rev. Dr., Senr. Chaplain, of a daughter, at Madras, Dec. 14. 


Sullivan, the lady of Dr. J. S., of a son, at Gorruckpore, Oct. 18. 

Slack, the lady of Capt., Brig. Maj. to Nagpore Auxiliary Horse, of a son, at 
Hingna, Oct. 29. 

Swiney, the lady of Lieut.-Col., Artill., of a daugl.ter, at Calcutta, Nov. 21. 

Stuart, the lady of Assist.-Surg., of a son, at Papamow, Nov. 24. 

Sibiey, the lady of Lieut., 46th Foot, of a son and heir, at Secunderabad, Oct. 5, 

Stratton, the lady of Capt. F., 8th Light Cay., of a son, at Bangalore, Oct. 21. 

Sayers, the lady of Lieut. J. R., 5th N. I., of ason, at Bellary, Nov. 13. 

Stirling, the lady of W. C., Esq., of a son, at Madras, Dec. 20. 

Sharpin, the lady of Capt. H., 4th Light Dragoons, of a son and heir, at 
Rukee, Oct. 31. 


Woodcock, the lady of E. H., Esq., Civil Ser., of a son, at Trichinoply, Nov. 1. 
Walker, the lady of R., Esq., Civil Ser., of a son, at Benares, Oct. 19. 

Warden, the lady of Licut.-Col. G., 27th N. L, of a son, at Benares, Nov. 1. 
Watts, the lady of H. C., Esq., ofa daughter, at Calcutta, Nov. 6. 

Wild, the lady of Major C. F., of a son, at Cawnpore, Nov. 16. 

Wintle, the lady of Lieut. and Adj., 71st N. I., of a son, at Saugor, Nov. 25. 
Walch, the lady of Capt., 54th Foot, of a son, at Cananore, Oct. 22. 

Wilkinson, the lady of Lieut. G. S., 39th N. 1., of a son, at Bangalore, Nov. 22. 
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Webster, the lady of the Rey. A., of the Scotch Church, of a son, at Madras, 
Nov. 22. 

Wyndham, the lady of Capt., of the Hon. Company's Marine, of a daughter, at 
Bombay, Nov. 10. 


MARRIAGES. 


Anderson, W., Esq., son of the late Capt. H., 12th N. I., Bengal Estab., to 

Maria Jane, eldest daughter of the late Lieut. R. Hodgkinson, Madras Estab., 
. at Calcutta, Nov. 20. 

Boulton, Lieut. C., 47th Bengal N.I., to Miss Charlotte Emily Corfield, at 
Calcutta, Dec. 4. 

Bousfield, H., Esq., Assist.-Surg., to Isabella Barr, daughter of the lata J. New- 
man, Esq., of Finemere House, Bucks, at Calcutta, Nov. 22. 

Bruce, T., Esq., Civil Ser., to Miss H. Dain, at Calcutta, Dec. 1. 

Clarkson, Capt., Com. of the ship Bolton, to Miss Earle, at Poonah, Dee. 1. 


Denny, G., Esq., Com. of the ship Roxburgh Castle, to Catherine Helen Todd, 
daughter of Fryar Todd, Esq., of Loudon, at Calcutta, Nov. 20. 

Duke, Lieut. T. A., 2d Eur, reg., son of the late: Lieut.-Col. C. Duke, H. M’s. 
Ser., to Emma, eldest daughter of Major W. B. Spry, 41st Madras N. I., at 
Masulipatam, Dec. 15. 

Graham, Thomas Henry, Eaq., to Jane, daughter of Dr. J. A. Maxwell, at 
Severndroog, November 18. 

Griffiths, Mr. E. C., to Mary, eldest daughter of R. W. Norfor, Esq., at Cud- 
dalore, November 19. 

Goodfellow, W. &., Lieut. Engin., to Harriette Jane, youngest daughter of the 
late Charles Augustus West, Esq., Superintend.-Surg., B., January 7. 

Kerr, C. A., Esq., 3d L. Cay., to Miss Margaret Seymour, Madras, Nov. 6. 

Keith, James, Capt., Assist.-Adj.-Gen., P. D. A., to Mary Catherine Eliza, 
third danghter of the late Maj. Green, at Poona. 

Lumsdaine, J. C., Adj. 58th N.'I., to Henrietta Eliza, eldest danghter of Brig. 
Richards, (C.B.) at Muttra, November 19. 

Locke, Thomas, Capt., 2d Nat. Vet. Bat., to Miss J. Wodschow, at Caddalore, 
Dec. 11. 

Mackae, James, Esq., Assist.-Surg. Beng. Army, to Miss Caroline Emma 
Holmes, Calcutta, Nov. 10. 

Millett, F., Esq., Beng. Civ. Serv., to Maria, danghter of James Wintle, Esq., 
late of the Bengal Civ. Serv., at Midnapore, Nov. 28. 

Richards, J., Esq., of Peeprah, to Henrietta Eliza, eldest daughter of H. Fitz- 
gerald, Esq., at Singeah Factory, Tirhoot, Oct. 2. 

Ross, John, Lieut. 15th N.[., to Harriet Annette, youngest daughter of Col, 
Daly, at Quilon, Nov. 19. 

Scott, Major 99th N.I., to Miss Clementina Shaw,. Madras, Nov. 28. 

Scott, C., Esq., Bombay Medical Establishment, to Sophia, third daughter of 
H. Willis, Esq., Rumford, Essex, Bombay, Dec. 31. 

Swaine, G. H., Esq., to Frances, youngest daughter of Capt. Lynch, late Master 
Attendant at Batavia, Calcutta, Noy. 19. 


Woolsey, T. B.,-Esq., to Miss Mary Ann Blunt, at Jutwarpore in Tirhoot, Oct: 2. 
DEATHS. 


Atkins, Wm., Apothecary, 2d Eur. reg., aged 24, near Deesa, Dee. 25. 

Bryce, Ann Isabella, infant daughter of the Rev. Dr., St. Andrew’s Church, 
at Calcutta, Noy. 4. 

Barnett, Edward, Esq., Civ. Serv., aged 44, at Calcutta, Nov. 12, 

Balfour, Mr. A. G., late of the Goy. Gazette Press, at Futtyghur, Nov. 24. 

Babington, W., Capt. 6th Light Cav., eldest son of Dr. Babington, Alderman- 

bury, London, at Madras, Oct. 5. 
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Boulet, J. D. N., Esq., aved 74, at Pondicherry, Nov. 24. 

Baker, Ellen, daughter of J., Esq., Civ. Surg., aged 5, at Bulloah, Oct. 28. 

Dangerfield, Frederick, Capt. Bombay Army, at Indore, Dec. 6. 

Dias, the Rev. D.S., aged 28, at Madras, Oct. 20. 

Falconer, Capt. J. S., late Commander of the Brig Pallas, aged 30, at Calcutta, 
Oct. 31. 

Furlonge, W. J., Lieut. 34th Light Infantry, at Chicacole, Nov. 25. 

Grierson, Mrs. Emilia, widow of the late Capt., R. N., aged 25, at Calcutta» 
Dec. 9. 

Grant, the lady of Lieut.-Col. Colquhoun (C. B.,) 54th Foot, daughter of James 
Brodie, of Brodie, Esq., and of Lady Margaret Duff, daughter and sister of 
the late Earl of Fife, at sea, on her way to Eur. 

Grant, Ann Eliza, wife of Edward, Esq., Civ. Serv., and Judge and Criminak 
Judge of Ahmedabad and Zilla, at Ahmedabad, Dec. 20. 

Hewett, Thomas, Esq., late Attorney-at-Law, aged 34, Calcutta, Nov, 7. 

Harding, Samuel Richard, Capt., late of the ship drgyle, aged 32, Calcutta, 

“Oct. 28. 

Hooper, Benjamin, Capt. of 1st Eur. reg., at Masulipatam, Nov. 6. 

Johnston, A. B., Lieut. 46th N. I., aged 20, at Vepery, Nov. 25. 

Johnston, Barbara, wife of Alex., Esq.. of the Med. Bstab., and daughter of 
the late Col. M‘Leod of Achagoyle, Argyleshire, Madras, Oct. 27. 

Kennedy, Thomas, Capt. 54th foot, and Com. 8th reg. Nizams Infan., at Ellech- 
poor, Noy. 18. 

Lyons, Augusta Catherine, infant daughter of Capt. H., 43d reg., Bombay, 
Noy. 29. 

Livingstone, W. Anderson, Esq., aged 29, Calcutta, Nov. 13. 

Le Cerf, Mr. George William, Surgeon, aged 38, Calcutta, Dec. 6. 

Leithbridge, Sarah E. M., second daughter of Capt., of 22d N.I., at Cochin, 
Dec. 7. 

Lyall, William, Esq., at Sandheads, Nov. 15. 

Marlay, J. Wm., Ens. 3d Lt. Inf., son of the late Col, Marlay, near Palamcottah, 
Oct. 28. 

Maw, N.C., Lieut.-Col. Ist. N. I., at Bombay, Nov. 11. 

Mann, Wm., Capt. 30th Foot, at Wallahabad, Dec. 26. 


M‘Pherson, Margaret, wife of the Rey. A., Chaplain, Dum Dum, at sea, Nov. 3.° 


Nazar, Master, son of S., Esq., (by the bite of asnake,) near Poonamalee, Oct. 18 
Paglar, E., Capt., Com. of the ship Cashmere, Merchant, aged 35, at Calcutta, 
Nov. 8. 

Poyntz, A. K., son of Lieut., 30th Foot, at Madras, Nov. 23. 

Rogers, T. P., youngest son of Capt. J., at Calcutta, Nov. 11. 

Revelle, H., infant son of Lieut. J., 7th N. L., at Calcutta, Dec. 4. 

Setree, T., Lieut. 23d Reg., or W. L. I., at Kulladghee, Oct. 30. 

Stewart, E., Capt., 2d Eur. Inf., in camp near Dessa, Sept. 26. 

bes Carn A. C., Esq., Head Assist. in Chief Sec. Office, aged 62, at Calcutta, 

voy. 17. 

Schmid, the Rey. D., of the Eur. Female Asylum, aged 37, at Calcutta, Dec. 3. 
Stuart, Catherine Madelina, wife of Assist.-Surg. 44th Foot, at Papamow, Nov. 24. 
Scott, W., Capt., 42d N. I., at Anantapore, Sept. 27. 

Snodgrass, J., Major, 16th N. I. and Ist Assist.-Com.-Gen., at Poona, Dec. 28. 
Train, J. H., infant son of W., Esq., at Cuddalore, Oct. 25. 
. Thompson, M. W., wife of S. J., Esq., aged 28, at Cochin, Nov. 23. 

Vrignon, F., Esq., Proprietor of the Howrah Docks, aged 52, at Calcutta, Nov. 21. 
Wylde, C. V., Lieut., 14th N. I., at Lucknow, Oct. 19. 

Wyse, J., Esq., Super.-Surg., South Div. of the Army, aged 52, at Tanjore, Oct. 7. 
Walker, G:B., Esq., Capt. H. Coy’s Bomb. Marine, aged 48, at Mazagon, Dec. 9. 
Warrington, Lieut, H. M.’s 6th Reg., at Colabah, Sept. 21. 
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SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE, 


ARRIVALS FROM EASTERN PORTS. 


Port of Arrival. 


Portland .. 
Downs 
Plymouth .. 
Downs 
Cowes eP 
Downs .. 
Dover 
Dover 
Downs... 
Cowes 
Gravesend.. 
Margate 
Gravesend. 
Brighton 
Downs 
Cowes - 
Plymouth .. 
Plymouth .. 
Plymouth .. 
Liverpool .. 
Liverpool .. 
Holyhead .. 
Holyhead .. 
Falmouth .. 
Plymouth .. 
Weymouth 
Plymouth .. 
Falmouth .. 
Falmouth .. 
Falmouth .. 
Penzance .. 
Penzance .. 
Plymouth .. 
Falmouth .. 
Scilly ot 
Liverpool .. 
Falmouth .. 
Isle of Wight 
Brighton .. 
Start 
Plymouth .. 
Downs 
Dartmouth 
Portsmouth 
lymouth .. 
Dover ; 
Isle of Wight 
Clyde 
Portsmouth 
Cork é6 


Ship’s Name, 


William Fairlie 


Cornwall 
Ellen 
Batton 
Auguste 


Charles Kerr : ; 


Emma 
Diamond 
Boyne 
Batavia 
Ulster 
Fortesque 
Mary 
Esther 
Elizabeth 
Asia 
George IV. 
Marqueen 
Lady Flora 
Superior 


Duke of Lancaster 
Sir Fran. Beirton 


Chieftain 
Asia 


Marq.of Huntley 


Triumph 


Broxburnebury 
Govern. Harcourt 


Recovery 
Alacrity 
Borodina 
Arab 
Seppings 
Asia 


SirF. M‘Naghten 


Columbia 
Medina 


Upton Castle : ; 


Sarah 
Exporter 
Clarence 
Joshua 


Prince Regent 


Ganges 
Luna 
Mary 
Almorah 
Scotia 
Anthony 
Barbara 


Commander, 
Blair + 
Oldham 


Campier .. 
Clarkson .. 
Giles 
Brodie 
Holmes .,. 
Clark 

Pope 

Rouse 
Shannon ., 
Anderson .. 
Munro 
Robinson .. 
Stewart 
Edmond 
Barrow 
Walker 
Fayrer 
Ormond 
Flanney 
Reid 

Blair 
Balderston 
Fraser av 
Green 
Chapman... 
Tullis 
Chapman... 
Findlay 
Mantrap 
Lowe 
Loader 
Stead 
Fergusson 
Kirkwood 
Mordaunt 





Christie 
Amwell 
Croker 
Prowse 
Richards .. 
Lloyd 
Knox 
Locke 

soyd 
Simpson 
Headley 
Dunn 6 


China 

Bengal .. 
Bengal .. 
Bombay . 
China 

Bombay . 
Bombay . 
Bengal .. 
Bengal .. 





Bombay . 
Manritius 
Mauritius 
Rombay . 
Cape .. 
Manilla 
China 
China 
Bengal .. 
Mauritius 
Bengal .. 
Bombay . 
Bengal .. 
Bengal .. 
China 
Bombay . 
Bengal .. 
Bengal .. 
Bombay . 
Cape 
Mauritius 
Ceylon .. 
Ceylon .’. 
Bengal .. 
Singapore 
Bengal .. 
Bengal .. 
Bombay . 
Singapore 
Mauritius 


Madras.. 
Cape 

Mauritius 
Bengal .. 
Cape 

S. Seas .. 
Bengal .. 
Bombay . 


Mauritius 
Cape 


Place of Depart. Date. 


1828. 


Dec. 


24 





Jan. 
Jan. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dee. 


16 
9 
22 
7 
22 





Dec. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Jan. 


6 
30 
15 


16 





Dec. 
Feb. 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan, 
Jan, 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Dec. 


Dec. : 


Jan, 
Jan. 


Dec. 2 


Dec. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


Nov. 
Apr. ‘ 
Mar. 


Jan. 


Dec. ‘ 


Feb. 


5 


26 
21 





Noy. 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Feb. 


7 
22 
22 


23 
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ARRIVALS IN EASTERN PORTS. 


Date. Port of Arrival. Ship’s Name. Commander. Port of Depart. 
1828. 
Dec. 4 Singapore .. Francis Watson .. Bragg -» London 
1829. 
Jan. 1 Bombay .. Katherine Stewart Forbes -» London 
Jan. 2 Calcutta ... Aurora -- Owen -« -London 
Jan. 5 Madras .. Alfred .- Hill -» London 
Jan. 6 Caleutta .. JamesSibbald .. Cole ++ London 
Jan, 6 Bombay .. Thomas -- Davidson -- Liverpool 
Jan. 7 Bombay .. Valiant -. Bragg -» London 
Jan. 8 Bombay .. Nithsdale -- Christean  .. Liverpool 
Jan. 9 Calcutta .. Cesar -» Watt -» London 
Jan. 11 Calcutta .. Susan -» Holiday .. London 
Jan. 13 Calcutta .. Maitland -» Short -» London 
Jan. 17 Madras .. Wellington .. Evans -. London 
Jan. 20 Bombay .. Simpson -» Warren -- Clyde 
DEPARTURES FROM EUROPE. 
Date. Port of Depart. Ship’s Name. Commander. Destination. 
1829. 
May 3 Downs .- Vansittart -- Scott .. China 
May 9 Liyerpool .. Pomona -- Highat -- Bombay 
May 4 Liverpool -- Arabian -- Willis -. Bengal 
May 9 Downs .- Mountaineer .. Sheal «- Cape 
May 9 Portsmouth .. Hero of Malown.. Studd -- Bombay 
May 9 Portsmouth .. Fanny -- Bundy .- Cape 
May 9 Downs .. Resolution -» Parker »» Mauritius 
May 16 Downs .. Minerva -» Probyn  .. Madras 
May 13 Downs .- Thos. Grenville .. Shea -- Madras 
May 16 Greenock -- Hebe .. Currie -» Bengal 
May 17 Portsmouth .. Isabella -- Bourchier .. Bombay 
May 17 Clyde .. Alexander -- Ogilvie .. Singapore 
May 18 Liverpool .. Linneus -» Windere .. Bombay 
May 19 Liverpool -- Dorothy -» Garnock .. Bombay 
May 19 Plymouth .. Mary Ann -- Hopton .. V.D. Land 
May 20 Greenock ... Cityof Aberdeen.. Duthie -» Singapore 
May 22 Downs -ee Mary -. Jackson .. Mauritius 
May 24 Portsmouth... Neptune -» Cumberledge Mad: & Beng. 
May 25 Downs -- Capricorn +» Smith -- Bombay 
May 25 Gravesend ... Thorne -» Jolnson .. Cape 
May 25 Liverpool .... Sir F. Burdett .. Reid -. Bombay 
May 26 Plymouth .. Amity .» Gray . -« Cape 
May 27 Gravesend .. Roxburgh Castle.. Denny +» Madras 





GeNneRAL List or PassenGERS. 


PassENGERS HoMEWARDS. 


By the William Fairlie, from China:—C, Marjoribanks, Esq.; Rev. Mr. 
Caunter, (from the Cape) ; Mr. E. Johnson, Surgeon, R.N.; Mrs. Ogilvie, 
Master Edward Lake, Miss Fullerton ; eight discharged soldiers.. 

By the Cornwall, from Bengal :—General G. Dick ; Capt. Pemberton, 59th 
N. ].; Lieut. Dormer, 14th Foot; W. Watts, A. Colvin, R. Brown, W. Thacker, 
and G. Dick, Esqs.; Mr. Paglee; Masters G. R. Pemberton, J. Lees, J. Haw- 
thorn, (3) Mackays, R. F. Leslie, (2) Watts, (2) Beanland, F. Bellew, and W. 
Thacker ; Messcames Colvin, Bellew, and ‘Thacker; Misses Bareitto, M. L. 
Pemberton, M. Lees, (2) Watts, (2) Bellew ; and six servants. 
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By the Emma, from Bombay :—Dr. Gall. 

By the Columbia, from Bengal :—Capts. Dwyer, Sutherland, and Moody; 
Lieuts. Williams and Littlejohn ; Messrs. Bird and Scallion ; Mesdames Moody 
and Scallion ; Miss Scallion; eleven children, and six servants. 


By the Boyne, from Bengal :—Col. Brocks, Major White, Capt. Boyes; 
Lieuts. Oakley, Grantham, and Swinley ; Masters Sheppard, (2) White, and 
Macmillar; Mesdames Major White and Bessaher; Misses Bennett, (2) Mac- 
millar, Shaw, Fraser, and Leith; and three servants. 


By the Euphrates, from Bengal :—Capt. Phillips, R.N.; Masters Bell, Camp- 
bell, Phillips, and Henning ; Mesdames Simkins, Daly, Phillips, Henning, and 
Preston ; Misses Daly, Bell, Simkins, and (3) Phillips. 

By the George IV., from China :—Sir A. Campbell, and Lady, 


By the Lady Flora, from Bengal :—Lieut.-Col. Wood, Engineers; Major 
Smith ; Lieuts. Butcher, Roebuck, Garbett, and Scott; H. Wood, W. F. Leth- 
bridge, and J. G. W. Curtis, Esqs.; Mr. ‘IT. Dalling ; Masters Braddon, Currie, 
Bolders, Farole, and J. B. Smith; Mesdames Wood, Forde, and Col. Smith; 
Misses Wood, J. Wood, G. Smith, E. Beauchamp, and J. Lethbridge. 


By the Duke of Lancaster, from Bengal :—Lieut.-Cols. R. W. Baldock, J. 
Hay, K. F. Mackenzie, and Biscow; B. Wolf, Esq.; Dr. J. Barber, and Wife 
and child. 

By the Macqueen, from China :—Lieut. D. Butts, and Dr. G. Alexander. 


By the Asia, from Bengal :+Col. Murray, 16th Lancers; Lieut.-Col. Shub- 
breck ; Capts. Carmichael and M. Lynch; Lieuts. Fraser, Grimes, and Douglas ; 
the Hon. A. Ramsay; W. I. Harding, Esq.; Mesdames Harding, Hankey, and 
Marshall ; Masters J. Boileau, G. Rentin, F. Rentin, C. Abbott, and C. Hawtry. 


By the Marquis of Huntly, from China :—Capts. Stiles and Macleod; Mr. 
Pitcairn ; Masters F. and W. Lowdon ; Mesdames Fient, Read, and Scott. 


By the Harcourt, from Bengal :—Lieut. Ramsay ; J. Grant, Esq. ; Lieut.-Col. 
Stewart ; Capts. Matthias an? Lloyd; Commodore Jeakes; J. Babington and 
H. M. Blair, Esqs.; Masters J. Ogilvie, (2) Babington, Stewart, Crichton, 
Snodgrass, and Jeakes ; Mesdames Col. Scott, Stewart, Major Snodgrass, 
Dawson, Babington, and Crichton; Misses Griffiths, Stewart, Crichton, Matthias, 
Babington, and Snodgrass. 

By the Broxbornebury, from Bengal :—Col. Stewart ; Major Morrison ; Capt. 
Stewart; Lieuts. Candy, Cary, Hunter, aud Fitzsimmons; Drs. Francis, 
(landed at the Cape), Clark, and Overton ; Judge Morrison ; Rev. Mr. Morris ; 
Mr. Dana; Mesdames Slater and child, Francis and children, Bird and child, 
Col. Wish and child, Col. Stewart and children, Middleton, Goode and child, 
Clarke and child, Morris and child, Candy, and Chapman; Misses Weston, 
Burt, Campbeil, Taylor, and Schalch. 

By the Recovery, from Bombay :—Cols. Welch and Hackett ; Capt. Keith ; 
Lieuts. Taylor and Macleod ; Messrs. Grey and Baker; Mesdsmes Col. Riddell, 
Baker, Welch, and Hackett ; and Miss Kemp. 

By the Medina, from Bengal :—Lieuts. Minter, Beli, and Morehouse; Rev. 
W. Sawyer ; Masters Gideon and Minter ; Mesdames Bennett, Gideon, Minter, 
and Moorehouse ; Misses Vernon, Gideon, (2) Minter, and Denny; Capts. 
Sandys and Stanley; Lieuts. Barker, Bridemore, Bailey, Forrest, Parkinson, 
Evans, Rooke, and Carstaits ; Mesdames Williams and Sandys. 

By the Sarah, from Singapore ;—Lieut. S, Chauvel, and wife and child; and 
Miss Mackenzie. 
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Postscript. 


Tue news from India during the past month possesses no great feature of 
public interest. The rumoured death of Lord William Bentinck is contradicted, 
although it is admitted that the latest accounts left his Lordship in precarious 
health. There are, in the papers we have received, several minor topics to which 
we should have adverted had there been room: but the all-absorbing topic of 
the Debates in Parliament, which occupies so large a portion of our space, and 
has already swelled our present Number beyond its usual limits, obliges us to 
postpone until our next, various subjects which are already under consideration, 
and which will receive all due attention. 





From a Correspondent, 


Tue patrons of merit in adversity will be rejoiced to hear that, after an ex- 
posure to those vicissitudes which are too often the result of a credulous, an un- 
suspecting, all-confiding heart, Miss Zouch, whose necessities had reduced her 
to the mortification of appealing at different times to the bounty of the public 
for relief, has experienced a reverse of fortune no less sudden than unexpected. 
By a favourable change in her circumstances, this lady, once the ornament of 
society, is now restored to the circles of fashion she had formerly been accus- 
tomed to grace. A younger brother who is serving with distinguished credit in 
India, having accidentally seen her deplorable case in ‘The Oriental Herald,’ 
immediately made her a handsome remittance, with an intimation that it should 
be continued annually. Such conduct is the more noble, is rendered the more 
praiseworthy, as he is only at present a subaltern officer in the Army, and as he 
lost not a moment in removing the pressures, nay in administering to the com- 
forts, of an amiable and a beloved sister, without an inquiry into the causes of 
her embarrassments, or into the nature, the extent of her sad persecutions. But 
this happy turn in Miss Zouch’s affairs, is likely to be succeeded by an event of 
far greater importance in the estimation of the sex, which by a strange coinci- 
dence may probably soon afford her an opportunity of expressing in person her 
grateful affection for such a fraternal act, while it will enable her to make resti- 
tution in a tenfold way. Sheis upon the eve of becoming the bride of a gentle- 
man of opulence and respectability, with a mind as munificent as his means are 
independent ; and in that case will forthwith take her departure for one of the 
Presidencies, where from her elegance of person, and her refinement of manners, 
she must add to the brilliancy, and confer a dignity on the splendour, of even an 
Asiatic Court. Should the notoriety of her late distresses have subjected a gallant 
youth to the silent sneers of insensibility, to the coarse comments of those who 
are unable to appreciate the virtues they possess not, who, indeed, are apt to 
contemn the misfortunes they have never known, his generous soul and high 
spirit will soar above such baseness and overweening pride. His sympathy in 
the sufferings of an accomplished, an unprotected sister, when revealed to the 
- world, cannot fail to elevate him in the opinion of persons of liberality and sen- 
timent, however much her pitiable plight, her temporary state of destitution, 
may have been food for the sarcastic whisperings of the malignant, to the wound- 
ing of his exquisitely nice feelings, so prosperous a termination nevertheless of 
Miss Zouch’s troubles, which, from what we have been able to collect, and we 
have taken some pains to gather the particulars, were occasioned by the neglect 
of her éit/ed friends and relatives, through the malice and perfidy of those who 
could not aspire to her loftiness of mien, and who sacrificed her for the advance- 
ment of their own interest, should teach us a lessen of perfect resignation to the 
Divine Will. By its own inscrutable means, Providence works its mysterious 
ends: it thus exalts those whom it had depressed, it thus rescues from misery, 
and restores to affluence, those whose fortitude and principles it had tried with 
severity in the crucible of affliction ! 
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